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PREFACE. 


ee journey described in the present volume of the series, in which 

Frank Bassett and Fred Bronson have been conspicuous, is the nat- 
ural sequence of the tour of those youths through Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in company with the mother and sister of Frank. Mrs. Bassett 
and Mary have accompanied our juvenile friends in their most recent 
travels ; the former continues to fall into illusions now and then, while 
her vivacious daughter is as keen as ever in the pursuit of information 
concerning the countries she visits, and evinces the same unwearying 
determination to make the most of the opportunities for acquainting 
herself with the history, condition, manners, customs, and peculiarities 
of the people among whom the travellers find their way. 

The plan that has been followed in preparing the other volumes of 
the “Boy Travellers” is continued in this record of the journey in 
Northern Europe. Doctor Bronson is less conspicuous than during the 
tour of Great Britain and Ireland, partly for the reason that business 
engagements kept him in London during the greater part of the time, 
and partly because Frank and Fred are now so experienced in travel 
that they have little actual need of his presence. They can usually an- 
swer the questions put to them by Mrs. Bassett and Mary, and when- 
ever they find themselves at fault they generally know where to turn 
for the information desired. Mary has less need than formerly of an 
instructor; she has benefited by the example of her brother and cousin, 
and not infrequently is able to discourse intelligently upon subjects 
which they have not studied. Several instances of this sort will be 
found in the book; one which is specially commended to the reader 
will be found in her account of the Hanseatic League, in Chapter XX. 

As in his former volumes, the author has taken great care to insure 
historical and geographical accuracy. In case any errors should be dis- 
covered, he trusts that they will be attributed to the sources whence the 
data were obtained rather than to negligence in the work of collating. 
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In several instances, as in The Boy Travellers in Great Britain and 
Ireland, discrepancies were found in different authorities, and prefer- 
ence was given to those of greatest weight or to those which appeared 
to be corroborated by other events. 

By far the greater portion of the route followed and the places de- 
scribed have been personally travelled or visited by the author, and he 
has aimed to speak from actual knowledge as far as possible. He has 
also made use of the works of other travellers over the same ground. 
Nearly all the authorities thus used have been quoted in the text of the 
book, and it_is unnecessary to repeat them here. Statistical informa- 
tion concerning populations, manufactures, commerce, military and na- 
val forces, and the like, have been obtained from official publications or 
from the best non-official sources. Dimensions of buildings and similar 
figures have been taken from the most authentic guide-books, either 
general or local, and in some instances they are from measurements 
made by the author during his visits to the places described. 

Many of the illustrations are from previous publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Broruers, to whom the author hereby tenders his acknowl- 
edgments. 

With this brief explanation of the manner in which the narrative 
has been prepared, the author submits it to critics and readers, includ- 
ing alike the friends of the amiable Mrs. Bassett and the school com- 
panions of Frank, Fred, and Mary, with the hope that it may receive 
the same kindly and generous greeting accorded to other volumes that 
describe the wanderings and give the observations of the “Boy Trav- 


ellers.” 


La Wisi 
New York, July, 1891, 
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“T WISH we could stay here just a little longer,” said Mrs. Bassett. 
“So do I, ever so much,” replied 
Mary, glancing out of the window. 

“But really,” her mother remarked, 
after a brief pause, “it would be unreason- 
able to ask it. We have already been in 
England much longer than we originally 
intended to stay, and I don’t think I could 
name a day when I would be willing to 
leave. So I won’t say another word about 
spending more time here, but will be ready | \ = 
to start whenever Doctor Bronson says it 
is best to be moving on.” ANCIENT DUTCH SIGN—THE MOOR’S 

“And so will I,’ Mary answered, HEAD. 
promptly. “I like England very much, 
and hope to spend some time here when we are on our way home. 
But I suppose we shall find ourselves quite as much interested in the 
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countries we are going to visit as in this one. Everything is new and 
strange to us, and we shall have a great deal to remember when we go 
back to our friends in America.” 

She finished her remark just as Frank entered the parlor where she 
was sitting with her mother, waiting for the decision relative to their 


MOUTH OF REGENT’S CANAL, ON THE THAMES. 


departure from England... Doctor Bronson had gone to the “City” to 
attend to some business matters, and in case he closed them to his 
satisfaction the party was to start the next day for the Continent. 

“Well,” said Mary, as Frank entered, “ what’s the news ?”’ 

“The news is that we are to leave here to-morrow, according to the 
plans discussed at breakfast.” 

“Which way do we go?” 

“We take the night boat from Sheerness, or Queenborough, to 
Flushing,” was the reply. “ Our first travel on the Continent will be 
in Holland, the land of dikes and windmills.” 

“Just where I wanted it to be,” said Mrs. Bassett. “So many of 
our friends in America are descended from the Dutch that I’m sure we 
shall see a great many things there to remind us of them. I shall have 
a long letter to write to Mrs. Roosevelt, and another to Mrs. Vander- 
hoof, and another to Mrs. Bleecker before we leave that country for 
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another. Next to England I’m sure Holland will be the most interest- 
ing country for me on this side of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Then they came down to the immediate preparations for leaving 
London. Mrs. Bassett and her daughter promised to be ready at the 
appointed time; Frank said the promise was superfluous, as they were 
always ready without it, and he was prepared to certify,“to whom it 
may concern,” that in the matter of promptness in keeping engagements 
they were model travellers. 

Fred joined the party about ten minutes after Frank’s arrival, and 
was closely followed by Doctor Bronson. The latter turned at once 
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to the youths, and said that since they left him he had changed the plan 
of travel, and instead of taking the Channel route to Flushing, they 
would descend the Thames by steamer, and go direct to Rotterdam. 
He had learned of a steamer that would leave early in the afternoon 
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of the next day, so that they would have a good chance of seeing the 
lower part of the Thames before sunset. 

“That will be delightful,” said Mrs. Bassett; “Pd rather go that 
way than by the one suggested by Frank, on account of the chance of 
seeing the river.” 

Mary echoed the opinion of her mother; like a dutiful girl she 
rarely did otherwise, as she was quite content with any state of affairs 
that suited Mrs. Bassett. In less time than it takes to tell the story it 
was all arranged that the party would leave the hotel at noon the next 
day, which would enable them to reach the steamer in ampie time for 
her departure from her anchorage. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the previous travels of 
Frank Bassett and Fred Bronson will remember that they were last 
seen in London, accompanied by Mrs. Bassett and Mary Bassett, the 
mother and sister of Frank, and by Doctor Bronson, who had been 
their companion, mentor, and friend during their wanderings in the Far 
East and elsewhere.* 

They went on board the steamer below London Bridge, and not far 
from the Tower of London, whose grim walls revived to Mrs. Bassett 
and Mary many of the stories of wrong and cruelty connected with 
that historic edifice. Sq much were they interested in the Tower that 
Mrs. Bassett whispered to Mary that she would certainly ask to have 
another visit to the building in case the steamer should be delayed in 
its departure long enough to permit them to go there. 

Mary assented to the suggestion, but it was destined not to be car- 
ried out. Promptly at the appointed time the Maasstroom (for that 
was the name of the steamer) started on her course down the river, and 
in a little while the walls of the famous tower, the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the monument that marks the stopping-place of the great 
fire of 1666, and the massive arches of London paige had faded and 
disappeared in the distance. 

Slowly the steamer threaded her way among the vessels at anchor 
in the river, or moving to and fro. Not infrequently she was obliged 
to come to a full stop to permit the passage of a huge ship in tow of 
a powerful tug which was taking her to one of the docks for which 


.* The Boy Travellers in the Far East (five volumes), and Zhe Boy Travellers in South . 
America, The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire, The Boy Travellers on the Congo, The 
Boy Travellers in Australasia, The Boy Travellers in Mexico, and The Boy Travellers in 
Great Britain and Ireland (six volumes). See complete list at the end of this book. 
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London is famous, or to escape collision with a barge or lighter too 
unwieldy for careful handling and too sluggish to obey the helm 
promptly. Mrs. Bassett and her daughter soon forgot the Tower, St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, London Bridge, and the other landmarks 
of the British capital, their attention being absorbed by the sights on 
the water all around them and the forest of masts that in some places 
seemed to extend for miles. 

They passed the entrances of the docks—St. Katharine’s, London, 
Commercial, Surrey, and the rest—and were deeply interested in the 
activity prevailing in front of these great centres of commerce. It was 
the hour when the tide was highest, and the gates of the docks were 
open for the ingress and egress of ships. At Limehouse Basin Doctor 
Bronson pointed out the entrance of Regent’s Canal, a water-way that 
passes through London; it is the favorite route for the transportation of 
a vast amount of goods, and connects at its other end with Paddington 
Canal, which is one of the links in a complete water-way from Lon- 
don to Liverpool. These canals were built before the days of the 
railway, and are con- 
sequently of far less 
importance now than 
at the time of their 
construction. 

Mrs. Bassett was 
disappointed in the 
scenery of the Lower 
Thames, which is alto- 
_ gether much less pictu- 
resque than the por- 
tion of the river above 
London. 

“Tt doesn’t look 
much like a river,” said 
she; “it is more like 
a bay or an arm of 
the sea than a flowing 
stream.” 

“You have described 
it exactly,” Doctor Bronson answered. “The Lower Thames, the part 
below London, is filled by the tide and not by the water that flows 
down from the upper part of the valley. The nearer we get to the 
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sea the greater is the width of the river. It is 300 yards wide at 
London Bridge, 500 at Woolwich, 800 at Gravesend Pier, and when we 
are three miles below Gravesend Pier we shall find a width of 1300 
yards. It widens steadily as we go on, so that at its mouth it is eigh- 
teen miles from one side to the other.” 


ENGLAND’S WOODEN WALLS—‘ THE VICTORY.” 


“Can the great ships like those we saw in Liverpool go up to the 
bridge, or must they stop lower down?” Mary asked. 

“The largest vessels must stop at Blackwall, six miles below Lon- 
don Bridge,” replied the Doctor, “ and I doubt if the very largest of 
them could even get as far as that.” 

“Wasn’t the Great Hastern built here at London?’ Mary asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “it was built on the Isle of Dogs, which we 
shall see near Woolwich.” 

“Woolwich is where they have the great arsenal and dock-yard,” 
said Fred. ‘“ You can’t fail to see it if you use your eyes at all, for the 
warehouses, magazines, and other buildings belonging to the arsenal 
stretch about a mile along the bank of the river.” 

In due time Woolwich was reached and passed; but before arriving 
there our friends had refreshed their memory of a fish dinner at Green- 
wich by a glimpse of the famous Ship Tavern, where they had spent an 
afternoon. Mrs. Bassett said the recollection of the dinner brought 
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tears to her eyes, especially a certain dish of whitebait, which was heay- 
ily seasoned with cayenne-pepper. 

In all directions there were steamers and sailing craft, indicating 
the great extent of the commerce of the Thames. Here came a sailing 
ship from India, and close behind it a steamer from Australia, followed 
seemingly within touching distance by another from South America. 
Coasting steamers and sailing craft almost without number were mov- 
ing in every direction or lying at anchor waiting for a favorable turn 
of the tide; yachts great and small filled out the picture; and at Green- 
hithe, a pretty village with a considerable number of villas, were so 
many yachts that Mary asked what they were doing there. 

“ Greenhithe is a yachting station,” said Frank. “The yachts you see 
are only a small part of the fleet that assembles at the time of the races.” 

“What are those large ships that look like old war vessels ?” 

“They are training-ships for the navy,” replied Frank. “You are 
right in saying they look like old war vessels, for that’s exactly what 
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they are. They are portions of the famous ‘wooden walls’ of England, 
which have given place in these days to walls of iron.” 

Mrs. Bassett asked what he meant by “wooden walls,” as she had 
not seen in any part of England walls made of wood. “Ive seen them 
of brick and stone in a great many places,” said she, “ but don’t believe 
I’ve seen a single wall anywhere made of wood.” 
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Frank explained that the wooden walls of England were the sides 
of her war-ships before the present system of iron-clad vessels was 
adopted. Previous to 1861 naval vessels were built of wood, and the 
largest vessels had several tiers of guns. The success of the Monitor 
in the fight with the Merrimac in the American Civil War changed 
the navies of the world, and rendered the old time wooden ship of little 
use in battle. 

“There’s a ship of the old style,” said Frank, as he pointed to a 
great four-decker lying at anchor near Greenhithe, and having an air of 
the most complete helplessness, as though aware that she had outlived 
her time. 

‘‘ And there’s one of the new,” he added, swinging his finger in the 
direction of a modern iron-clad that seemed the merest pygmy in com- 
parison with its venerable consort. ‘“ That little fellow carries only four 
guns,” said the youth, “ but the four guns, the torpedo tubes, and the 
powerful beak would be more than a match for the hundred guns of 
the four-decker.” 

“ A match between those two ships of war would be like a match 
between a tiger and an elephant,” Fred remarked. 

“Yes,” said Frank; “the elephant is many times larger than the tiger, 
but the latter is always the master whenever they fall out and quarrel. 
The elephant always seeks to avoid an encounter with the tiger, just as 
that great ship would run away from the little one—if it could.” 

Attention was then turned to the walls of a fortress on the left 
bank of the river, and Mrs. Bassett asked what it was. 

“That is Tilbury Fort,” said Frank; “it was built by Henry VIII. 
to defend the mouth of the Thames; it has been greatly extended 
since his time, so that if he should revisit it to-day he would hardly rec- 
ognize it.” 

“T remember about it,” said Mary. ‘Queen Elizabeth came here 
at the time of the Spanish Armada and reviewed her fleet; she ap- 
peared in helmet and armor, and said that though she had the body of 
a weak woman she had the heart of a king, and a king of England, too.” 

“That must be Gravesend, opposite Tilbury Fort,” said stl ait 
my map is correct.” 

Frank nodded answer, while Mary reminded her mother of an 
excursion they made to Gravesend one day by railway. The good 
woman readily remembered the excursion, particularly the music to 
which they listened in Rosherville Gardens, which are among the 
attractions of the place. 
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Very soon after passing Gravesend and leaving Tilbury Fort behind 
her, the steamer was in the broad estuary into which the Thames now 
widened. There was a strong wind from the north-east, and the spray 
flew over the rail at nearly every plunge of the vessel’s prow. Frank 
went below and brought out the shawls and cloaks belonging to his 
mother and sister, so that they might continue on deck without incon- 
venience from the waves. Mrs. Bassett said she did not know when 
she would have another opportunity to see the entrance of the Thames, 
and therefore she wanted to embrace the present one. 

The steamer laid her course for the mouth of the Maas, the river on 
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which Rotterdam stands, and the Thames was soon left behind. Frank 
pointed out Sheerness, Southend, and other of the interesting points at 
the mouth of London’s great river, and away to the right he showed 
the position of the North Foreland, under whose cliffs are nestled Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate, those long-famed resorts of Londoners during the 
summer season, but now shorn of much of their glory since the estab- 
lishment of more modern watering-places. 

The waters of the Channel were everywhere stippled with sails or 
shadowed by clouds of smoke from the numerous steamers which were 
in motion north, south, east, and west. Fred observed that several 
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large steamers which came out of the river about the same time as the 
Maasstroom turned in the direction of the North Foreland, and were 
evidently bound down the Channel, while a smaller number turned 
towards the German Ocean. He rightly divined that those taking a 
southerly course were destined for Australia, India, the Mediterranean, 
or other seats of the world’s commerce in lower latitudes than London, 
while those bound to the north were seeking the ports of Germany, 
Denmark, Russia, or the Peninsula of Scandinavia. 

The wind increased, the sea roughened, rain began to fall, and some- 
what reluctantly Mrs. Bassett and Mary sought the shelter of the cabin. 
The Doctor followed their example almost immediately, and Frank and 
Fred were not far behind. Frank remarked that there was little to see 
on deck, as the shores were receding, and such parts as were yet visible 
were threatened to speedy extinction by the mist. All retired early, 
and when they next saw the deck the steamer was in the Maas and 
stemming its current in the direction of Rotterdam. 

Frank explained to his mother and sister that the Maas is one of 
the mouths of the Rhine, which divides into branches in the lower part 
of its course, in the same way that the Mississippi, the Nile, and some 
other great rivers of the world are divided. ‘The delta of the Rhine,” 
said he, “contains about fifty thousand square miles of territory, and 
much of this land is below the level of the sea. It is protected by 
strong embankments, which sometimes give way and let in the water, so 
that immense damage is caused by the floods.” 

“ And this is Holland,” said Mrs. Bassett as Frank paused. 

“As much Holland as there is anywhere,” said the Doctor with a 
smile. “Really there is no such country as Holland.” 

“ How is that?” Mrs. Bassett asked in a tone of surprise. “ Didn’t 
we leave London to come to Holland ?” 

“Of course we did,” was the reply. ‘And here we are.” 

The doctor paused a moment, while a puzzled expression Bs on 
Mrs. Bassett’s face, and then he continued : 

“The official name of the country that we are now in is not Hol- 
land but the Netherlands. We are in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, or Low Countries. The Dutch name for it is Wederlanden, and 
the French name is Pays-Bas. The name of Holland belongs to-day 
to the provinces of North Holland and South Holland; they form a 
part of the kingdom of the Netherlands, but only a part. North Hol- 
land contains 1054 square miles, and South Holland 1155 square miles, 
or 2209 square miles in all. The kingdom of the Netherlands covers 
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an area of 12,680 square miles, so you see that the name of Holland 
belongs to less than one-fifth of the whole country.” 

“T understand it now,” said Mrs. Bassett, “and am much obliged 
for the information. But wasn’t there a kingdom once with the name 
of Holland ?” 

“Certainly there was,” the Doctor answered. “The last kingdom 
of that name comprised all the present kingdom of The Netherlands 
together, with part of the former kingdom of Hanover and the duchy 
of Oldenburg. The throne was occupied by Louis Bonaparte, brother 
of Napoleon [., from 1806 to 1810, when he abdicated, and Holland be- 
came a part of the French empire. After the downfall of the great 
Napoleon, the House of Orange was restored to power, and later the 
kingdom was divided into the kingdoms of Belgium and The Nether- 
lands, and thus they are to-day.” 

Here the Doctor paused, and gave the opportunity for Mary to re- 
mark that it was easy enough to understand why the region about 
them had the name of the Netherlands, or Low Countries. 
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“The country couldn’t well be much lower than it is,’ Frank re- 
marked; “much of it is below the level of the sea. There are no 
A et in the whole length and breadth of the Netherlands, and 
hardly an elevation worthy of being called a hill.” 

“There must have been a great swamp here at some time,” said the 
girl, “and it has been filled up or drained to make it useful.” 

“Your surmise is correct,” was the reply. “The Hollanders have 
fought the sea and the rivers for hundreds of years, and it is only by 
the most persistent industry that they have kept the country to them- 
selves.” 

“ Perhaps that’s why it is sometimes remarked that the Dutch have 
taken Holland,” interposed Fred ; “ they took it from the sea, and have 
done well to keop it.” 

Then the Doctor explained that originally the country was nothing 
but a broad morass inhabited by savage tribes, who are mentioned by 
Julius Cesar. They 
were a brave and in- 
telligent people; they 
were conquered by 
the Romans, after- 
wards embraced 
Christianity, and in 
the time of Charle- 
magne the country of 
the Netherlands form- 
eda part of his empire. 

Further considera- 
tion of the history of 
the country was indef- 
initely postponed, as 
the travellers’ atten- 
tion was-occupied with 
the sights around 
them. 

Here and there a 
church spire or tower 
rose from the flat orien of land and stood out against the horizon. The 
ground seemed almost level with the water, and the grass came down 
to the edge of the stream. Houses stood so close to the bank in places 
that it seemed as though a strong wind would send them floating away 
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to the sea; Fred suggested as much, but Frank remarked that the 
houses were all of a substantial character, with the sturdiness of their 
builders, and were not easily torn from their foundations. Mary looked 
for forests, and was disappointed with the scanty number of trees that 
were in sight; she sug- 
gested that the wooden 
piles which rose here 
and there from the wa- 
ter, and served as rest- 
ing-places for gulls or 
other birds, ought to be 
counted as trees in order 
to make: a respectable 
number of them. 

A town of venerable 
appearance came in sight 
on the left, and Mrs. Bas- 
sett asked what it was. 

“That must be Bri- 
elle,” said Frank; “at 
any rate it is in the po- 
sition of Brielle, and is. 
fortified just as that 
town is said to be.” 

aOfics it famous for LOUIS BONAPARTE, KING OF HOLLAND, 1806-1810. 
anything?” Mary asked. 

“ Yes; it was the birthplace of Van Tromp, a celebrated naval com- 
mander, who was born here in 1597. He was made Admiral of Holland, 
and during his career as an officer he is said to have been victorious in 
thirty battles. He was once defeated by the English admiral Blake, 
but in the same year he again encountered him and came off victorious, 
capturing two of the English ships and sinking several others; this was 
in 1652. In 1653 he was mortally wounded in a battle with the English 
fleet, and so his magnificent career came to an end. His full name was 
Martin Harpertzoon Tromp; he is not called Van Tromp by the Dutch, 
but just plain Tromp, which was his name at his birth. He was en- 
nobled by the King of France in honor of a victory over the Spanish 
and Portuguese fleets in 1639. According to history he was one of 
the ablest seamen of his time, and his name was for a good many years 
a terror to the English whenever Holland and England were at war.” 
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“Brielle is also famous,” said Fred, “as the first place which was 
taken from the Spaniards by the Dutch in 1572. The English had it 
from 1585 to 1616, and during the troubled times of Holland it was the 
scene of a great deal of fighting. It is dull and sleepy enough to-day, 
and does not contain much that would interest us.” 

Slowly steaming on against the current of the river, they soon left 
Brielle behind them and caught sight of the spires of Schiedam. This 
city is not on the bank of the river, but a little way from it, and is 
reached by a canal broad and deep enough for vessels of considerable 
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size. When Schiedam was mentioned Mrs. Bassett asked if it was 
famous for anything, as Brielle was. 

“Tt is famous, or infamous, even more than Brielle,” said the Doctor. 
“Tt is noted for its manufacture of gin or Schiedam schnapps, and 
there are‘about two hundred distilleries in the place, all devoted to the 
production of this article.. The gin of Schiedam has several names,” 
he continued ; “it is called schnapps, Hollands, and Geneva, the latter 
name coming from the ‘ Jenever,’ or juniper berry, from which it is sup- 
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posed to be distilled or flavored. Properly the liquor is distilled from 
malt and flavored with juniper; it has a reputation for purity which 
makes it a favorite drink with many persons, and accounts, to some 
extent, for the large consumption of this liquor.” 

“Do you believe it is better and less harmful than any other gin or 
other spirituous compound ?” Frank asked. 

“As far as my observation goes it is just as bad as any other kind 
of spirituous preparation, and should be shunned quite as much. Gin 
drinkers die of intemperate hab- 
its, just the same as other men}. it 
makes little difference what a man 
drinks so long as he indulges in in- 
toxicants. Alcohol has its effects 
in one form as well as in another.” 

Mrs. Bassett said she did not 
care to visit Schiedam, and very 
soon that place was dropped from 
further consideration. 

Farther up the river our friends 
came in sight of Delfthaven, or 
Delftshaven, the harbor of the city Pav Cees 
of Delft, and connected with it by 
a canal. When the place was mentioned Mrs. Bassett immediately 
turned to see it; she was disappointed on finding that it was a small 
town of only a few thousand inhabitants, as she had expected to see a 
large and flourishing city. 

“Tt ought to be much larger,” said she, “and I don’t believe it has 
grown at all since the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from here for America 
in 1620.” 

“ve read all about it,” said Mary. “The Pilgrims had fled from 
England to escape persecution, and were living in Holland under the 

protection of its king. They determined to go to America and seek a 
home in the New World, which was then attracting settlers from vari- 
ous parts of Europe. They sailed from Delfthaven—let me see—I’ve 
forgotten the exact date. What is it, Frank?” 

“ July 22, 1620,” was the reply. 

“And they didn’t land on Plymouth Rock until near the end of 

- December,” exclaimed Mary. ‘“ What along voyage! Five months on 

board a ship! Just think of it!” 
“Yes,” said Fred. “If they had waited till the present time they 
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could have crossed in a steamer from Rotterdam in ten days or even 
less time. But they couldn’t wait, and hence their voyage in the 
Mayflower.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, “that was the name of their ship, the Mayflower. 
It was a long and rough voyage, and the wonder is that they were not 
lost at sea. And the Mayflower wasn’t as large as the modern ocean 
steamer, by any means.” 

“No, indeed!” responded Frank. ‘Few persons would to-day vent- 
ure to cross the Atlantic in a vessel of 180 tons, which was the meas- 
urement of the Mayflower. There were 101 of the Pilgrims crowded 
upon that little vessel for five long months, but they seem to have made 
the voyage without quarrelling as much as the same number of modern 
travellers would be apt to do if crowded so closely together for so 
long a time.” 

“Tf you ever go to Plymouth,” said Doctor Bronson, “ you will have 
the opportunity of seeing many articles of furniture that were brought 
over in the Mayflower—at least, so it is claimed. In the country round 
about Plymouth, and scattered through the Northern States, there are 
enough of these things 
‘brought over in the May- 
Jlower’ to load a ship four 
times the size of that his- 
toric craft, and not leave 
sufficient room for the 
sailors to stand or move 
about.” 

“Perhaps that’s why 
she was so long in mak- 
ing the voyage from Delft- 
haven,” said Mary. “The 
ship was laden so heavily 
that the sailors could not 
manage her, but allowed 
her to drift wherever the 
windsand currents chose.” 

Delfthaven is probably more sleepy and dull to-day than in the 
times when the Pilgrims lived there. Large vessels do not often stop 
at the haven, and most of the business of the place is transacted by 
small boats of the kind in use by the Dutch for hundreds of years. 
The canal is broad, and there is a row of houses on each side whose 
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‘appearance suggests to the most casual observer a condition of antiqui- 
ty. Outside the town there are several windmills, but in this respect 
the place cannot boast any peculiarity, as the wmdmill is the principal 
feature of the landscape all over Holland. Nearly all the windmills 
care of a very primitive fashion, and though the American inventors of 
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windmills have sought to place their manufactures among the Dutch 
they have never succeeded to any extent. “The mills of our fathers 
and grandfathers were good enough for them,” the Dutch argue, “and 
they ought to be good enough for us.” This sort of argument is by no 
means confined to the people of the Netherlands, as every adult reader 
is well aware. 

Descendants of the Pilgrims in the New England States have re- 
cently started a movement for the erection of a monument to mark the 
spot whence the heroic men departed for the American wilds. . The 
site selected for it is where the canal from Leyden through the city of 
Delft enters the river Maas at Delfthaven, where the ship on which the 
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Pilgrims were to sail was lying. According to the histories it was at 
this point of land that John Robinson stood, and the Pilgrims bade 
farewell to their friends in a manner so touching that, as recorded by 
the chroniclers of the expedition, “sundry of ye Dutch strangers yt 
stood on ye key as spectators could not refraine from tears.” 

The land where the memorial is to stand belongs to the corporation 
of Rotterdam, to whom it was ceded a few years ago. The Dutch 
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Government has offered to give material assistance to the enterprise, 
and it is quite probable that before these pages are in the hands of the 
reader the erection of the monument will be under way. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ARRIVAL AT ROTTERDAM.—THE BOOMPTJIES.— SHIPS OF ALL NATIONS IN THE 
RIVER.—RAPACITY OF GUIDES AND PORTERS.—DISAGREEABLE EXPERIENCES. 
—VIEW FROM THE WINDOW OF THE HOTEL.—THE HARBOR AND THE SHORE. 
—CANALS AND HAVENS.— THE LIEUVEHAVEN.— DRAWBRIDGES AND HOW 
THEY ARE PASSED,—TAKING TOLL IN A SHOE.—RULES REGARDING THE 
BRIDGES.—DOGS IN HARNESS.—DOGS AND WOMEN HARNESSED TOGETHER— 
STREET SIGHTS AND SIGNS.—“FIRE AND WATER TO SELL.” —“MANGLING 
DONE HERE.”—BARBERS’ SIGNS AND THEIR ORIGIN.—A MANIA FOR CLEANLI- 
NESS.—SATURDAY MORNING TERRORS.—THE GREAT MARKET.—CURIOUS HEAD- 
DRESS OF THE WOMEN.—HOW CUSTOMS ARE CHANGING.—“ HOUSE OF THE 
THOUSAND TERRORS.”—ERASMUS AND HIS STATUE. 


HE talk about Delfthaven and the Pilgrim Fathers of New England 
was brought to an end as the spires and roots of Rotterdam came 
into view. Rotterdam burst rather suddenly on the vision of the travel- 


lers as the steamer turned a sharp 
bend in the river and seemed in 
danger of running ashore before 
she could swing into the proper 
position. But the pilot knew his 
business and brought the vessel 
gracefully around, though he nar- 
rowly missed a boat which sailed 
leisurely across his course. 

“What a pretty place!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bassett, as she caught 
sight of the Boomptjies, the hand- 
some quay which forms the front 
of the city. 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, “it 
is one of the prettiest water-fronts 
to be found anywhere.” 
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“ And all planted with trees!” said Mrs. Bassett. “We haven’t seen 
any steamboat-landing ornamented in that way since we left home.” 
The Boomptjies is unusually attractive for the water-front of a com- 
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mercial city. The traveller generally finds very little attention to orna- 
ment in such a spot, and in the majority of instances there 1s a great 
deal of dirt and other things of a disagreeable sort. No wonder our 
friends found the water-front of Rotterdam a pleasing sight, and every 
one who has seen it shares their opinion. 

The Boomptiies is about a mile in length, and is planted with shade- 
trees from end to end. Behind the broad esplanade there is a series of 
well-constructed buildings, some of them of ancient type, but carefully 
preserved and secured against all dilapidation. Some of the old build- 
ings have modern fronts, and there seems to have been an effort to com- 
bine the practicality of modern days with the picturesque features of 
times long gone by. 

The steamer stopped in front of the Boompijies, and was soon made 
fast to her landing-stage. Frank and Fred observed that the harbor ap- 
peared to be filled with ships from all parts of the world, or at any rate 
they were of all nationalities, and presumably from their home ports. 
Rotterdam is a busy place, and its commerce is extensive. Frank said 
he did not need to go on shore to know that it was a commercial city 
of considerable consequence, since this was evident from a view of the 
harbor, either up or down the river. 

The river 1s wide, and affords excellent anchoring ground for hun- 
dreds of ships at a time. The vessels in the harbor were of all sizes and 
shapes, from the Dutch boats, square and broad at bow and stern as 
though cut off with a saw, to the fast steamboats of the Rhine or the 
trim yachts that fly across the Channel at great speed when the ele- 
ments favor them. Several large steamers were anchored in the river, 
and as the Maastroom swung to her landing-stage she passed close to 
one of the vessels of the Netherlands Line, connecting New York with 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

“She looks like one of the White Star steamers,” Fred remarked. 

“And well she may,” answered Frank. “Several steamers of the 
White Star Line were purchased by the Netherlands Line, and their 
names were changed to accommodate the new service in which they 
found themselves. The Veendam was once the White Star steamer Bal- 
tic, the Maassdam was formerly the Republic, and the Spaarndam was 
the Arabic.” 

Conversation relative to the transatlantic line between Holland 
and the United States was cut short by a rush of porters on board the 
steamer with a view to earning money by transporting the baggage of 
the passengers. They evidently believed in a division of labor, as they 
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divided the baggage in such a way that each porter took but one pack- 
age, no matter how small it might be, and pretended to stagger beneath 
the burden. One burly fellow shouldered a roll of shawls that weighed 
only a few pounds, and another seized the smallest hand-satchel he 
could find. Frank and Fred had all they could attend to for a while in 
compelling the fellows to relinquish their hold and conduct themselves 
in a less extortionate manner. In a little while the runner of the hotel 
which they had selected made his appearance and materially aided the 
youths in preserving order. Frank informed him that the baggage of 
the whole party could be handled easily by two or three porters, and 
they had no intention of allow- 
ing the work to be divided among 
ten times that number. 

“ Dutch thrift sometimes runs 
into dishonesty,” said Frank to 
Mary, when the excitement was 
over, “and this is a good illus- 
tration of it. These porters have 
a system of fees, and there is an 
attempt to regulate them by law, 
but they break through the regu- 
lations whenever they have the 
least opportunity. If we had per- 
mitted it we should have seen a 
porter for each piece of our im- 
pedimenta, and each man of them 
would have wanted a reward that 
would have aggregated a good AN OLD FAMILY PORTRAIT, 
many shillings.” 

“ But shall we find it so all through Holland?’ Mary asked. 

“Perhaps not all the way,” was the reply, “but certainly in many 
places. Their plan is to demand three or four times as much as they 
are entitled to; by so doing they hope to compromise on about half the 
sum asked for, and frequently succeed in the effort. Then they have a 
way of intimating that gentlemen always give them what they ask, 
and they lay marked emphasis upon the word ‘gentleman.’ This trick 
is a good one, and many travellers are caught by it. They pay liberally 
rather than run the risk of being considered plebeian.” 

There was no occasion for a carriage, as the hotel where our friends 
went is on the Boomptijies, and it was pleasanter to walk than to ride 
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for the short distance they had to go. Frank had telegraphed for rooms 
overlooking the quay, and found that they had been carefully reserved. 
Mrs. Bassett was delighted with her location, and said she did not care 
to go out for two or three hours at least, as there was enough to amuse 
her for that time by looking from the window. 

And certainly the view from the window was entertaining in no 
small degree. Mary remarked that the Hollanders were evidently a 
very orderly people, as they had planted trees all along the Boompt- 
jies, and taken care to have them all of the same size and at exactly 
even distances apart. The ground had evidently been swept in the 
morning, and was much cleaner than one usually finds the ground near 
the place where ships land and receive their cargoes, and hundreds of 
people and hundreds more of vehicles are in constant motion. Mrs. 
Bassett wondered where all the Dutchmen were, as she couldn’t see any 
in the constant current of humanity that flowed along the quay. 

“T suppose these are nearly all Dutchmen, or Hollanders, as they 
prefer to be called,” said Frank. “There are doubtless some foreign- 
ers among them, but not more than the proportion one would find in 
any other seaport.” 

Mrs. Bassett explained that she supposed Dutchmen were stout in 
figure and very slow in their movements. She had certainly read and 
heard so, and she did not remember ever to have seen the picture of a 
Hollander who was otherwise than very solid in his construction. 

“You are not the first traveller who has come here with that idea,” 
said Frank. ‘“ We shall see some of the stout gentlemen you speak of 
before we leave the country, but the great majority of the people are 
such as are now passing before you. The typical Dutchman is found 
in the country rather than in the cities—ah! there goes one who only 
needs a broad-brimmed hat with the rest of his garb to match to enable 
him to stand as a model for one of Vandyck’s portraits.” 

Mrs. Bassett looked in the direction indicated by her son and was 
relieved from her disappointment. She had seen a real Dutchman on 
his native soil. 

Looking up the river our friends saw the massive railway bridge 
that spans the Maas at the upper end of the Boomptjies, and connects 
the northern part of Holland with the southern. This bridge may be 
taken as the line of division between the navigation of the river and 
that of the ocean. Sea-going vessels, with the exception of the smallest 
of them, do not go above the bridge, and they have no occasion to do so, 
as the best part of the harbor is below it. The steamboats navigating 
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the Rhine descend below the bridge; there is a considerable fleet of 
these boats, and during the tourist season they are liberally patronized. 

Having been gratified by the sight of a native Hollander whose 
proportions and movements accorded with her views, Mrs. Bassett an- 
nounced her readiness for a promenade whenever the rest of the party 
wished to go out. In a little while all the arrangements for their stay 
at the hotel were completed, a guide was secured, and the travellers 
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went out for a stroll. Their plan was to walk until they felt. weary and 
then take a carriage, or two carriages, for the rest of the excursion. 

They traversed the Boomptjies, and at the end found they had to 
pass over a drawbridge to reach the ground beyond. 

“The Boomptijies is an island,” said Frank, ‘and there are several 
other islands in Rotterdam, as it is cut up by canals almost as much as 
Venice or Stockholm.” 

“This looks more like a river than a canal,” said Mrs. Bassett, as 
they reached the Leuvehaven, one of the largest of the canals. 
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“This and the Oude Haven and Niewe Haven are more properly 
arms or bays of the river that flows in front of the city,’ Frank an- 
swered. They are broader and deeper than the other canals, and you 
see that they admit large ships. 

The drawbridge was up, to allow the passage of a steamer from 
Java or some other part of the Far East, and a little way ahead of it 
was a sailing ship that had just passed through the entrance, and was 
being warped to her position, where she would discharge her cargo 
into one of the huge warehouses that lay close to the water’s edge. 
Most of the canals of Rotterdam are lined with warehouses, and goods. 
are hoisted from vessels in front of them by means of cranes, or beams,. 
projecting from the upper stories. In Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and all 
the other ports of Holland, these projecting timbers are an important 
feature of the view along the bank of a canal and the buildings that 
front upon it. 

Quite a little crowd of people assembled on both sides of the draw- 
bridge while it was open, and as soon as the sides were let down they 
hurried across. These drawbridges are provoking affairs when one is 
in a hurry, and many a traveller has missed an engagement, or failed to 
take a train by which he expected to go elsewhere, all in consequence 
of delays at drawbridges. By law and custom the boats and barges on 
the canals have the right of way, and people on land must be patient. 

The drawbridge, which had just been opened and closed again, was 
of unusual width and size, as it was necessary for large vessels to pass 
the entrance to the “haven” which it guarded. Farther on in their 
walk the party came to a small bridge which had an antiquated ap- 
pearance, and was evidently built before any of the present modern 
improvements in bridges were devised; it was operated by means of 
chains fastened to great beams of wood. The keeper of the bridge 
pulled on the chains and thus elevated the bridge, and when there was 
no further need of its standing open, a loosening of the chains allowed 
the draw to close. 

“Who pays the men for working the bridges ?” Mary asked. 

“They collect toll from the boats that pass,” replied Frank. “A 
portion of the money thus obtained is for the compensation of the 
- bridge-keeper, and the rest goes into the city treasury. Here comes a 
barge; let us wait and see it pass this bridge, and watch the keeper as 
he collects his toll.” 

As the barge came near the bridge the keeper pulled on the chains 
and opened the draw, and as soon as he had done so he seized a pole 
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like a long fishing-rod. Mrs. Bassett asked what kind of fish were 
caught in the canal, and remarked that the man ought to put off fish- 
ing until he had less to occupy his time. 

“That’s a queer kind of bait he uses,” Fred remarked, as he per- 
ceived a small wooden shoe at the end of the line attached to the fish- 
ing-rod and dangling over the water. 

“You've heard of fishing with a silver hook, haven’t you?” said 
Frank, with a smile. 

Fred nodded an affirmative. 

“Well, then, this man is going to do exactly the reverse. He’s 
about to fish for silver instead of fishing with it.” 

The movements of the angler and his implements were closely 
watched. The wooden shoe was suspended near the man who seemed 
to be in charge of the craft that was about to pass the bridge; he 
dropped a small coin into the toe of the shoe, which was then swung 
back again to the hand of the bridge-keeper. Then the barge pro- 
ceeded through the opening, the bridge was lowered, and the pedes- 
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trians resumed their promenade. They had witnessed the operation of 
taking toll on a Dutch canal. 

Sometimes a cup made of strong leather takes the place of the 
wooden shoe, but the latter article is the customary receptacle for the 
toll money due the bridge-keeper. Sometimes the toll is paid by means 
of a paper ticket; tickets are issued for certain routes, and there is a 
ticket or coupon for each bridge to be passed. 

Mary asked how much toll was paid for passing a bridge. Doctor 
Bronson said the amount was usually equal to two cents of our money, 
but in cases of large ships entering the principal havens, the price was 
higher, according to the vessel’s tonnage. 

Just after passing the bridge they met a cart drawn by dogs and 
laden with milk-cans. Two dogs were harnessed side by side, and ap- 
peared to be heavily burdened, as all the milk-cans in the cart were 
full. Several other carts were seen in the course of the stroll, drawn 
by dogs, either singly or in pairs, and laden with various kinds of mer- 
chandise. Mary came to the conclusion that the Hollanders were such 
an industrious people that .they could not bear to see anything idle 
that was able to work. Evidently the dogs were compelled to earn 
their living, and she wanted to know if the cats of Holland were 
treated in the same way. 

“T have never heard of cats being harnessed and required to work,” 
Frank answered, in reply to his sister’s question; “but I believe the 
first troupe of trained and performing cats came from Holland. I 
wonder they haven’t managed to harness the birds, and use them for 
drawing boats on the canals when the wind does not favor them.” 

“T have seen a picture,” said Mrs. Bassett, “in which a dog and a 
woman were represented drawing a canal-boat or a cart, I forget 
which. Do they really harness women in this way?” 

“ Probably they do not harness them as horses are harnessed,” 
replied Frank, “but it is not unusual to see boats drawn by men and 
women along the canals, and it is not at all improbable that the women 
share the work with the dogs. I have seen a picture in which a boat 
was being drawn by a woman and a dog, and steered by a man who 
was comfortably seated at the tiller and had a pipe in his mouth.” 

“T hope that picture was drawn from somebody’s imagination,” said 
Mrs. Bassett, “and not from actual life. As for the poor dogs, there 
ought to be a law for their protection.” 

“A law has been passed quite recently,” said Frank, “forbidding 
the use of dogs for purposes of draught inside the city limits, but the 
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police do not enforce it—at any rate not rigidly. Those that we have 
seen are on the side streets. I doubt if we could find any dogs har- 
nessed to carts on the principal streets and avenues.” 

In some places our friends found the streets very narrow and with- 
out any sidewalks, so that whenever they met vehicles of any kind 
they were obliged to stand close to the wall in order to avoid being run 
over. Frank said that everything was given over to commerce, and 
the rights of pedestrians were of a secondary character. Carts might 
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go and come as they pleased without regard to the convenience of 
those on foot, bridges were raised whenever boats or barges wished to 
pass, no matter who might be incommoded, and heavy wagons were 
not allowed to pass certain bridges through fear of injuring them. 

“In most of the cities of Holland,” said Frank, “there is a regula- 
tion forbidding a wagon weighing with its load more than four tons 
passing over any bridge without special permission. When such a 
wagon is to be moved the authorities specify the route by which it is 
to go, and the bridges it must cross, and any deviation from the order 
will be punished by a heavy fine.” 
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None of the party was proficient in the language of the country, 
and all were relying more or less on the guide whom they had taken 
from the hotel. Mrs. Bassett was puzzled by many of the signs over 
the shops, and was constantly asking their conductor the meaning of 
the words. 

“What is this?’ said she, as she pointed over the door of a cellar 
where the announcement appeared of “ water en vuur te keep.” 

“That means ‘water and fire to sell,” the guide answered. 

“ How do they keep them to sell?’ was the next query. 

The guide explained that at these establishments boiling water and 
red-hot peat or turf were sold to poor people who wished to prepare 
their tea or coffee. For less than it would cost them to build a fire 
for making their favorite beverage they could have sufficient boiling 
water and the coals they needed to complete the work. 

‘“ Here’s another sign that seems to mean something dreadful,” said 
the good old lady. “What can they want to mangle men for?” 

Attention was turned to the sign that seemed to her so terrible; 
the reading upon it was “ Hier mangeld men,” and Mary suggested 
that the Hollanders must be real savages and possibly cannibals. 

“That doesn’t mean ‘here they mangle men,’” the guide responded, 
“but what they are saying is ‘mangling done here.’ A great many 
people send their clothes to be mangled, just as they do in England, 
but to a greater extent than in that country. As you walk about the 
streets you will see that sign very often.” 

The incident reminded Fred. of a story that he heard in London 
about a prank of some college students one night. They took the sign 
of ‘“ Mangling done here” from the front of a laundry establishment, 
and placed it over the door of the hospital attached to a medical col- 
lege. To those who passed the door of the hospital on the next morn- 
ing the sign was not at all a pleasing one, nor was it to the officers of 
the college, who ordered its removal as soon as they heard of it. 

“ What kind of a shop is this?” queried Mrs. Bassett as they stopped 
in front of a building which bore the words “ Dit huis is te hurren,” but 
had no indication of being used for commercial purposes, as all the 
doors and windows were closed. 

“That means ‘ this house to hire or let,’” the guide answered. “ No- 
body has it now, and the owner wants to find a tenant.” 

As they went along he explained several other signs as fast as they 
came into view. According to his interpretation, “ Tapperij” was a 
tap-room, and “hier verkoopte man sterke dranken” told that the 
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place was a tavern 
and strong drinks 
were sold there. <A 
‘Turk’s or Moor’s head, 
he explained, was 
known as a “gaper,” 
and was the sign of a 
drug-store. Mary ask- 
ed what was the rea- 
son for the druggists 
having such a pecul- 
lar sign, but the guide 
was unable to tell her. Frank said that the “gapers” were invented 
a long time ago, and were intended to show that the dried seed-balls of 
poppies were sold at the shops where the heads were exhibited. The 
poppy is supposed to be productive of slumber, and the “ gapers” 
nearly always have the mouth open and the eyes distorted as though 
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the head was yawning. Before the “gaper” was invented a string of 
dried poppies was exhibited over the entrance of the shop, and for a 
long time this was the sign of a druggist. 

Mrs. Bassett pointed to a door where there was a brass dish sus- 
pended, and asked if that was a place where brass goods were sold. 

“No, madame,” answered the guide, “ that is the shop of a barber. 
You have a different sign in America, and I don’t wonder you cannot 
recognize this as a barber’s shop.” 

Frank came to his mother’s aid by explaining that as early as the 
fourteenth century the barbers were also blood-letters and wound- 
healers. They had signs over their doors representing the cure of suf- 
ferers and generally some lines explanatory of what was done inside 
the doors. One of these inscriptions was 


“Die gecureerd wil wesen 
Compt en wordt genesen,” 


which means, when rendered into plain English, 


“Those who wish to be cured 
Come and be healed.” 


There was also a sign much used which represented a lancet, a pair 
of scissors, and a razor; this was interpreted to mean that men could 
be shaved or bled in the shop and also have their hair cut. 

“Where did the barber’s pole, such as we have it in America, come 
from?’ queried Mary, as soon as Frank paused. 

“The barbers and surgeons in London formed one: company in 1540,” 
said Frank, “and separated in 1744. According to history they dis- 
played a head or poll in front of their shops, and the present pole of the 
barber is thought to have come from this custom. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century the surgeons in Holland are said to have 
placed a pole with white, red, and blue stripes in front of their shops. 
Some say that the red stripe was to indicate a piece of cloth dipped in 
blood and wound around a stick; another explanation is that the red 
stripe indicated bleeding, the white one teeth-drawing, and the blue 
the blue steel of the razor used in shaving the beard.” 

Other questions about shops and their keepers were asked and an- 
swered, but we have not space for them all. In the course of their stroll 
our friends reached the Groote Markt, or Great Market, and Mrs. Bassett 
was somewhat surprised to learn that the principal part of it was built 
on arches above a canal. 

Every member of the party was impressed with the cleanliness that 
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the right side. “It is better to devote too much labor to cleanliness 
than too little,” said Frank, “and this constant industry of the Holland- 
ers is a thousand times preferable to the utter carelessness of the Turks 
and other Oriental people. It is better to have our feet and clothes 
splashed now and then by water thrown from buckets for washing the 
streets than to walk through the piles of garbage that you find in Con- 
stantinople and other eastern cities.” 

Saturday is the great day for washing steps and sidewalks in Rot- 
terdam, and the stranger should beware of walking out in that city on 
Saturday morning unless he is utterly indifferent to a splashing. Any 
other day of the week he will run a certain amount of risk in this di- 
rection, but Saturday is the worst of all. 

The market-place was well filled with people, and the visitors were 
struck by the quaint costumes of many of the women who had flocked 
in from the country. The most remarkable part of their costumes was 
about the head, which was described as follows by Mary: 

“T never saw anything funnier in all my life,” the girl wrote in 
her note-book. ‘Many of the women had shields or coverings for 
their heads, exactly as if they had hollowed out an old skull and 
had it gilded or silvered after it had been carefully ‘tried on’ and 
fitted to the place where it was to go. It covered the hair com- 
pletely, and I think the fashion must have been started by one of 
the ancient queens of Holland, whose hair had all fallen out, and she 
was too poor to buy a wig, just as they say the fashion of small 
feet for women in China was started by an empress whose feet were 
so deformed that she was unable to walk. 

“Outside of these metal caps they had lace caps, Shick were gener- 
ally quite becoming. Some of them had made a very ridiculous effect 
by putting modern bonnets on top of the metal and lace caps; it was 
as funny as though George Washington should be painted in the cos- 
tume of his day, knee-breeches, queue, powdered hair, low waistcoat, and 
everything else of the Continental time, but should cover his head with 
a modern hat of the latest ‘stove-pipe’ pattern. Frank says these gold 
head-coverings which the Dutch women wear have come down to them 
through many generations; they are kept in the family as heirlooms, 
and descend from mother to daughter again and again. I shall try to 
buy one and take it home, but sha’n’t wear it to a party, as I don’t want 
to hide my hair.” 

This objection mentioned by Meaaee is the cause of a revolt on the 
part of the young women of Holland against the custom of wearing the 
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curious head ornaments just described. Many of them refuse altogether 
to hide in this way an important element of their beauty, and it is not 
impossible that before the end of the century the old fashion will have 
passed away. It will linger in the rural districts, but is liable to dis- 
appear from the cities. 

Mary also made note of the fact that many of the women had long 
and large ear-drops, and some of them appeared so heavy as to be pain- 
ful to the wearer. These ear-drops, like the head-dresses, are heirlooms 
in the family, and some of them are hundreds of years old. The Dutch 
jewellers of past ages were quite as skilful as those of to-day, and some 
connoisseurs say they were supe- 
rior to their fellow-craftsmen of 
modern times, the art of working 
in gold and silver having fallen 
off considerably. 

Milk, fish, butter, eggs, and oth- 
er articles of consumption in every- 
day life were for sale in the mar- 
ket, and here again the impression 
of cleanliness was apparent. Every 
utensil of wood or metal bore evi- 
dences of having been vigorously 
scrubbed; the brass, copper, and 
iron shone like mirrors, and the 
utensils of wood were fairly white 
with the severe rubbing they had 
received. The market men and 
women, especially the latter, were 
scrupulously neat in their appear- 
ance, and had evidently made 
themselves up for the occasion of 
coming to market. There was a “PROM THE OLDEN TIME.” 
good deal of talk and chaffering, 
but the utmost good-nature prevailed, and whenever the party stopped 
to look at anything they were courteously welcomed, and made to feel 
that they were not intruding. 

“We spent a pleasant and interesting hour among the market peo- 
ple,” said Mary, “and were then shown some of the curiosities in or 
near the market-place, in the shape of old buildings. 

“One of the historic corners of the square, or of a street leading into 
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it, is ‘The House of the Thousand Terrors,’ as they call it. Here is 
the story they tell about it: 

“In the year 1572 the Spaniards invaded Holland, and captured 
Rotterdam by strategy. They plundered the houses and murdered the 
inhabitants without mercy; it is said that a thousand people shut them- 
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ERASMUS.—(By Deutsch, after Holbein. ) 


selves up in this house, barred the door, and put up the shutters. Then 
they killed a kid (one account says they killed several cats), and allowed 
the blood to run under the door-way and out into the street. When the 
Spaniards passed along and saw the blood they supposed that the house 
had been plundered by their comrades and the inhabitants killed, and 
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so they passed on and left the place unharmed. The house is not a 
large one, and the thousand people must have been packed very close 
together. The place is well named, as they must have been in great 
terror, knowing that at any moment the Spaniards might discover them 
and put them to death.” 

While Mary was recording the visit to the House of the Thousand 
Terrors Fred was making a sketch of the statue of Erasmus, which 
stands in the market-square, and looking at the house where he was 
born, in a street leading to the square. Mrs. Bassett asked who Eras- 
mus was, and was enlightened as follows by Fred: 

“Erasmus was one of the greatest scholars of his time, and some 
critics pronounce him the greatest and wittiest of all. He was born at 
Rotterdam in 1465, or, according to some historians, in 1467, and after 
being educated at Utrecht and Deventer he became a monk. He lived 
several years in a convent at Stein, then went to Paris and supported 
himself as a tutor. His thirst for knowledge was so great that once 
when he was almost in rags he wrote to a friend: ‘As soon as I get 
money I will buy first some Greek books and then some clothes.’ 

“He went to England in 1498, and became intimate with Sir Thomas 
More and other great men of that time; his fame spread rapidly, and 
all the monarchs of Europe sought to have him at their courts. When 
his books appeared they were eagerly sought ; 24,000 copies of his Col- 
loquies were sold in one year, and his complete works were published 
in nine volumes in 1541, five years after his death at Basle, in Switzer- 
land, and had a very large sale.” 

“T suppose he was beheaded or burned at the stake, like most of the 
noted men of his time,” said Frank. 

“No,” replied Fred ; “he was an exception to the general rule. He 
died quietly of gout, as though he had been a king and not a scholar. 
He took a middle ground between the Catholics and Protestants, and 
was consequently popular with neither.” . 
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PLE, AND THE LIFE IN THEM. 


a cea the interest of the market-place was exhausted, the party 
went to the Groote Kerk, or Church of St. Lawrence, whose prin- 
cipal attractions are the monuments to heroes of the naval history of 


A FOUR-POSTER BED. 


Holland. Frank not- 
ed that the church was 
built in the latter part 
of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and that its orna- 
ments were consider- 
ably damaged by the 
French Republicans at 
the time they occu- 
pied the country. The 
church has a large or- 
gan with no fewer 
than 4762 pipes and 72 
stops. The largest of 
the pipes is 32 feet 
long and 17 inches in 
diameter. 


“Do you want to climb to the top of the tower?’ queried Frank of 
his mother, while they stood in front of the organ. 
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“Not I,” was the reply, “and I don’t think Doctor Bronson wants 
to go. We will stay here while you and Fred and Mary go there, if you 
want to, and I presume you do.” 

The guide suggested that the organist would play for an hour for a 
fee of ten florins, and Frank authorized the immediate engagement of 
that functionary. He came forward, and the youth quickly closed a 


ALBERT CUYP. 


bargain with him, so that while the younger portion of the party as- 

- cended the tower the elders were listening to music. Mrs. Bassett pro- 
nounced it excellent, but unequal to the performances of the great organ 
in the Boston Music-hall. 

The young folks found the ascent fatiguing enough, as they had to 
mount no fewer than 320 stone steps, the tower being 297 feet high. 
“T had to stop to take breath when I got to the top,” said Mary, “ but 
when I was rested I enjoyed the view ever and ever so much, and felt 
fully repaid for my fatigue. We had a scene which Frank said was 
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as Dutch as Dutch could be. There were canals, windmills, polders, 
straight roads and avenues, winding rivers, cities and towns and vil- 
lages, and the sea over which we came from England. There was quite 
as much land as water in the view, at least so it seemed to me; but 
Fred said the land predominated, as we are fourteen miles from the 
sea, and consequently have that much more of land to look upon. 

“The custodian went up with us, and he was very useful in pointing 
out the places that we could see. There were Schiedam, Delft, the 
Hague, Leyden, Brielle, Gouda, and Dordrecht, and he named several 
smaller places that I can’t remember.” 

“What do you mean by polders?” said Mrs. Bassett, when Mary was 
telling what she had seen. 

“ Polders are the fields or meadows that are made by draining the 
water from the ground that is lower than the level of the sea, so Frank 
says. The water is pumped out by means of windmills or steam-en- 
gines, and the soil is so rich that it produces abundantly. The cattle 
that live in the polders devoted to grass are the sleekest you ever saw 
in your life.” 

‘We'll see some polders to-morrow, mother,” said Frank, “and then 
you'll realize how rich they are.” 

From the church the party went to the museum, which contains a 
goodly number of paintings, principally by Dutch artists. Before 1864 
the collection was much larger than it is at present. The museum was 
burned in that year and three hundred pictures were destroyed; some 
of them were of very high rank, and the loss is one that cannot be re- 
placed. At present the collection is inferior to the collections at the 
Hague and Amsterdam, but it is well worth a visit, and should not be 
missed by any traveller who goes to Rotterdam. 

“We had seen a good many Dutch pictures in London,” said Mary, 
“and some of them were quite as fine as any they have here. An Eng- 
lishman who was in the museum while we were looking at the pictures 
said the best of the Dutch paintings were in England, and that his 
country was ready to give higher prices for the works of the old Dutch 
masters than any other part of the world. I’m glad the English appre- 
ciate the Dutch pictures, for I like them very much, and so do all of us.” 

Mary undertook to make a list of the most interesting pictures, but 
gave up the effort in despair when she found the length of the catalogue. 
“We hadn’t time to look at half of them nor even a quarter, and study 
them thoroughly,” said she, “ but we did succeed in getting a vivid im- 
pression that will last us a long time. Those that I liked best were the 
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NOONDAY REST.—(From a painting by Albert Cuyp.) 


works of Van Dyck, Jan Steen, Ruysdael, and Vandervelde; but I do 
not want to be understood as looking contemptuously on the other 
paintings in the gallery.” 

Most of the famous artists of Holland are represented in the mu- 
seum, some by excellent specimens of their productions, and some by 
works that do not rank high in the artistic scale. Of late years the 
wealthy men of Rotterdam have shown an inclination to make the city 
famous as an art centre, which was not always the case with their pred- 
ecessors. Amsterdam was greatly interested in art long before Rotter- 
dam gave much attention to it. As nearly all the great works of the 
famous artists of the olden time are now in the possession of corpora- 
tions or public societies, and not in individual hands, Rotterdam is not 
likely to be able to increase its collection of them. 

The majority of the Dutch artists did not have the satisfaction of 
being fully appreciated in their lifetime. Take, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, the works of Albert Cuyp, who was born at Dordrecht in 1605 
and died there in 1691. He painted scenes of cattle grazing or lying 
down, moonlight views, landscapes in winter, cavalry battles, hunting 
scenes, horse - markets, and the like, and was particularly successful in 
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all that he undertook. Very little is known of his life, and he was not 
at all famous in his day nor for a long time after. One of his pictures, 
which was sold in 1777 for 416 guilders (£34 13s. 4d.), was sold in 1844 
for 12,720 guilders (£1060), and would probably bring twice or three 
times the latter figure to-day; and it is safe to say that during his life- 

time he was glad to take the equivalent of £10, or $50, for such a pict- 
ure. He was first appreciated in England, and fully nine-tenths of his 
paintings are in that country. One critic has sarcastically remarked 
that it is probably because there is so little sunshine in England, and so 
much in Cuyp’s pictures, that the English became liberal purchasers of 
his works and prize them so highly. 

Frank was interested in the history of this artist, and thus wrote in 
his journal: 

“ Albert Cuyp was one of the most versatile of all the Dutch art- 
ists. He painted horses, cows, sheep, dogs, and other animals, and also 
landscapes of every kind that he found in Holland. He does not seem 
to have gone from home at any time, as he has few representations of 
mountains or hills in any of his pictures; all his scenes are flat or very 
nearly so,.and if he ever saw a mountain his acquaintance with it was 
not long enough to make an impression. He painted canal, river, and 
marine views, fishermen drawing their nets, ships under full sail or 
lying at anchor with no canvas visible, men and horses in battle, forts 
besieged or assaulted, and occasionally he turned his brush to the paint- 
ing of portraits. He lived during the time when Holland was greatly 
disturbed; in his native city, when he lived there, the Synod con- 
demned Barneveldt to be beheaded; afterwards came the invasion of 
Holland by the French under Louis XIV., and then the death of Cor- 
nelius and Jean De Witt by the fury of a mob. Civil war was disturb- 
ing Holland during a part of Cuyp’s lifetime, and from his birth to his 
death the times were never quiet. Yet there is hardly a reflection of 
this in all the works of the artist, and but for his battle-pieces we 
might believe he never heard of such a thing as war.” 

When wearied with their stroll our friends returned to the hotel, 
and spent the rest of the afternoon in contemplating the sights of the 
Boomptjies. They retired early, in order to have a good rest and take 
a drive into the country around Rotterdam on the following day. 

They started immediately after breakfast, and on their way through 
the city the guide pointed out two old houses adjoining each other, 
each of them having on its upper story the representation in stone of a 
human face looking in the direction of the other house. 
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Frank explained to his mother a tradition in connection with these 
faces of stone regarding each other. 

“The tradition is,” said the youth, “that a great many years ago 
Rotterdam was visited by the plague, that carried off many of the in- 
habitants. All the houses in this street were visited by the dreaded 
disease, and of all the people there only these two men survived. 

“They lived from day to day in the greatest fear, not daring to go 
out, and not knowing when they might be attacked with the pesti- 
lence. So they arranged that every day at certain hours each would 
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look out of the window in the direction of the other’s house, and thus 
' give the assurance that he was still alive and unaffected by the plague.” 

“And they put these stone faces there in memory of the event,” 
said Mrs. Bassett. “A very good way to hand down the legend.” 

“Tf we drive past it,” said Frank, “Tll show you a farm-house 
where there are the representations of two hams over the gate-way to 
commemorate an event in its history.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“The legend is that when the country was occupied and devastated 
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by the Spaniards the owner of this farm-house and his family were on 
the verge of starvation. So great was the scarcity of food that the 
farm-house was sold for two hams, and the purchaser caused the trade 
to be commemorated by having these representations in stone placed 
over the gate-way.” 

“Tt’s a sad thought,” said Mrs. Bassett, after a pause, “that nearly 
all the historic events of Rotterdam are connected with misfortune. 
Starvation, plague, and war are associated with most of the legends 
about the city and the country around it. I wonder there is any city 
here at all, or any people to occupy the land.” 

“ You are not the first, mother, to think the same thing. It certain- 
ly is a wonder that there is anything left of Holland after all that it 
has suffered. The people have had to fight with the sea to obtain and 
keep their country, and to fight with men to retain possession of it.” 

In a little while the carriage took them to the open country outside 
of Rotterdam, and the travellers found much to occupy their attention. 

The sleekness and beauty of the cows attracted the eyes of Mrs. 
Bassett, and she asked that they would stop the carriage so that she 
could look at a herd of them near the roadside. The man in charge of 
the animals divined their intentions and ranged his pets close to the 
hedge that separated the field from the road. Evidently they were 
accustomed to visitors, as they showed no disposition to run away, and 
one of them allowed herself to be patted and stroked by Mrs. Bassett 
and Mary as though they were old friends. 

Frank explained to his mother that the cattle of Holland were well 
cared for, and might be envied by their kindred of other lands. They 
have comfortable stables ; in fact the stables are often better than the 
houses of the people who take care of the cows, and the grass in sum- 
mer and the hay in winter are of the very best quality. Altogether 
there are worse conditions in the world than being a good cow in Hol- 
land, according to the statement of the youth. 

Observation confirmed the truth of the statement, and it will be 
indorsed by every traveller who goes through the Netherlands. The 
people extend their love of cleanliness to the homes of their domestic 
animals, and the cow-stables of Holland offer a pleasing contrast to 
those of many other parts of the world. 

“ And now tell me something more about the polders, if you have 
the time to do so,” said Mrs. Bassett, as they found themselves among 
those results of Dutch enterprise. 

“You have already heard that much of this country is below the 
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level of the sea, and is only kept from being overflowed by the constant 
watchfulness of the people in preventing the entrance of the water. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply, “and I understand that they have built 
miles and miles of dikes, or embankments, and keep thousands of wind- 
mills and pumping-engines at work, so that the water shal] not flow in.” 

“ Well, now I'll explain how the work of reclaiming is done in this 
country,” said Frank. 

“The first step is to build a. dike all around the marsh or lake that 
they intend to reclaim, and in laying out this work there must be very: 
careful engineering to determine whether the enterprise will pay or 

_ not; in other words, whether the cost of reclamation will be greater 

than the land reclaimed will sell for. 

“Some of the work of reclaiming land from the sea is undertaken 
by the Government, which finds its return in the renting of the land to 
tenants; some of it is undertaken by the local authorities, and some by 
stock companies, on the same general principle that railway companies 
are formed upon in America. Canals are the work of the Government, 
either local or general, and they serve three purposes at once.” 

“T understand one of their objects,” said Mrs. Bassett. “The peo- 
ple use them as roads are used in other countries; but what are their 
other uses, let me ask ?” 

“They serve to carry off the superfluous water that is oiceae into 
them,” was the reply, “and they also serve as enclosures for houses, 
gardens, and fields, just as hedges and fences are used in our country. 

“ After the dikes are finished the pumps are set to work, and they 
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are kept going night and day till they have removed the water from 
the marsh and converted it into dry ground. Then the surveyors lay 
it off into plots of suitable size, and these plots are separated by smaller 
dikes, or by canals, so that the cattle cannot stray from their own ter- 
ritory, and if the water breaks in at one place the area of its devasta- 
tion may be restricted. 

“ And all the time watchmen keep a sharp eye out for any injury 
to the dikes. If a hole the size of a thread is discovered it is immedi- 
ately stopped, as they know that if the water once finds an entrance, 
however small, that entrance, if neglected, will enlarge minute by min- 
--ute, and hour by hour, till there is a break like the channel of a river, 
and a great. flood will pour through, which no ordinary effort can 
stop, and a large area is inundated. 

“The advantages which these polders have over ordinary gardens 
and fields is that they do not suffer from drought. Lying, as they do, 
below the level of the rivers and canals around them, they can be kept 
moist in seasons of drought; very often the water is let in sufficiently 
deep to flood them just as winter is coming on, so that the roots of 
the grasses will be protected from frost. The deposit of earth at the 
bottom of the polders is very rich, and does not need any artificial 
stimulant like the fields in most other countries.” 

Frank then referred briefly to the North Holland Canal and the re- 
cently completed North Sea Canal, that unites the Zuider Zee with the 
German Ocean, and is of great advantage to Amsterdam. ‘“ We'll 
talk about this canal when we-get to Amsterdam,” said Frank, “and 
there we'll see it, and be able to appreciate the work of the engineers 
who made it. 

“Down to the time when the North Sea Canal was begun the 
North Holland Canal was the greatest work of the kind in the coun- 
try, and was pointed at with pride by the Hollanders. It was begun 
in 1819, and took six years to complete, at a cost of 8,000,000 florins, or 
more than $3,000,000. This canal extends from Amsterdam to the 
Helder, and is forty-two miles long. Just think what a work it must be 
to make a canal of that length, 130 feet wide and twenty feet deep! 

“When that canal was made it was considered sufficient for the 
needs of the country for a long time, and it was capable of receiving 
the largest merchant ships then afloat. But the size of ships has in- 
creased greatly in late years, and, besides, the course of the canal is — 
away from the line of commerce from Amsterdam to the sea, so that 
this route was long ago found inadequate. A great many vessels use 
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it, but they are restricted to 1000 tons burden, which is very small for 
the present day, however large it might have been in times past. 
“But we are forgetting the polders,” said Frank, “and will come 
back to them. To give you an idea of the depth of water that has 
been removed in creating these fields, let me say that there is one large 
polder near Amsterdam which is eighteen feet below the level of the 
sea. All that water had to be removed, and the removal took a long 
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time. Then there is the Anna Paulowna polder, in North Holland, 
that contains several thousand acres of the most fertile fields and gar- 
dens, and is dotted with farm-houses. This polder was once covered 
by the waters of the Zuider Zee, and was reclaimed at great expense ; 
but the outlay has been repaid by the value of the land, and a good 
interest obtained on the investment.” | 

“Wasn’t there a large polder made out of Haarlem Lake or Haar- 
lemmer Meer?” Fred asked. 

“Yes,” said Frank. “The Haarlem Lake was eighteen miles long 
by nine in width, and had an average depth of twelve feet. It was. 
formed in the sixteenth century by an inundation that united four 
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lakes, and the gradual encroachment of the waters threatened the de- 
struction of Amsterdam, so that the Government decided upon diking 
and draining it. And when the dikes were all finished, and the pumps 
were set in operation, how long do you suppose it took to pump out 
the water ?”’ 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Bassett. ‘Perhaps a month, 
perhaps three months, and maybe a year.” 

“Jt took more than four years,” was the reply, “and the work was 
done by three steam-engines that raised sixty-six tons of water at every 
stroke of each engine, or nearly two hundred tons for all of them. 
_ After the land was thoroughly drained the engines were kept at work 
occasionally to clear away the surplus water, and in ordinary times it is 
kept clear by means of windmills. 

“Since then a part of the Y, the bay near Amsterdam, has been 
drained, and it is proposed to jean the whole of the Zuider Zee and 
convert 1t into farming lands. Ten thousand people now live where 
Haarlem Lake once spread its waters, and ten or twenty times that 
number could live on the land covered by the Zuider Zee.” 

We may add to Frank’s remark that the Zuider Zee is about eighty 
miles long by thirty-five broad. It is shallow throughout its whole 
extent; large portions, now submerged, were cultivated and inhabited 
in the time of the Romans and at a later period. In the year 1282 
there was a terrible inundation that submerged seventy-two towns 
and villages, and drowned more than one hundred thousand persons, 
and the location of some of these towns and villages can be traced 
to-day. The plan contemplated by the Dutch Government is to drain 
the southern half of the Zuider Zee, and thus put about eight hundred 
square miles of land into: use which is now given over to the fishes 
and to purposes of navigation: It is thought that the cost of the work 
would be fifty millions of dollars, and the time required for its com- 
pletion will be from twelve to twenty years. 

Doctor Bronson asked their guide to show them to a farm-house 
where they might inspect the buildings of the place and obtain some re- 
freshments, thus combining the gratification of curiosity with the satis- 
faction of appetite. Accordingly, the driver was instructed to halt at a 
well-built house, where they were cordially welcomed. The thrifty own- 
ers had an eye to business, and were quite willing to convert some of their 
farm products into cash without the necessity of sending them to market. 

Mrs. Bassett observed that the house was built of brick, and asked 
why it was she had not seen any houses of stone during their drive. 
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“The reason is,” said the Doctor, “that Holland does not produce 
building stone. In many parts of the country such a thing as throw- 
ing a stone at a bird is unknown, because, though there may be plenty 
of birds, there are no stones to throw at them.” 

. “Now that you speak of it,’ said Mrs. Bassett, “I remember that a 
shoemaker from Holland came to live in our neighborhood when I was 
a little girl. He had just come from the old country, and he brought 
his lapstone with him, as he thought he would not be able to find one in 
America except by paying a high price for it.” 

“From his point of view he was right,” the Doctor replied. “In 
Holland he had an imported lapstone, because such things are not found 
here, and he naturally thought there was an equal scarcity in other 
parts of the world.” 

“ Bricks are cheaper than stone for building material, and that is 
why they use brick in preference to stone,” Doctor Bronson continued. 
“This is an unfortunate circumstance in one respect at least; most of 
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the churches are built of brick, and they do not present so stately an 
appearance as they might otherwise.” 

The house where our friends stopped was but a single story in 
height, or perhaps we may call it a story and a half, as there were 
rooms under the roof where the servants slept, and where a tall person 
could not go without stooping or running the risk of injuring his 
head against the beams. The house was surrounded by a ditch or 
canal, and cut off from the highway by a drawbridge; the slope of the 
roof was very steep, in order to allow the winter snow to glide off 
easily and_avoid the risk of crushing the timbers that supported it; 
the ground-floor was covered with tiles; the windows were low and 
small, as though glass had been very dear at the time the edifice was 
erected and the builders wished to economize. 

“ Everything was as neat as a pin,” said Mary, in her description of 
the visit, “and the farmer’s wife who entertained us had good reason to 
be proud of her work. She showed us through all the rooms; there 
wasn’t a great deal of furniture, and all of it looked old enough to have 
been there a hundred years at least. But the oak of which it was 
made was polished as though it had come from the cabinet-maker that 
very day, and we wondered if they never wore their furniture out by 
polishing it till there was nothing left of it. The chairs had straight, 
stiff backs, the bedsteads were high, and the beds thick and soft, and 
they had quilts and coverlids.on them that ought to keep out the cold 
of the coldest winter. In one room was a great chest that I looked at 
inquiringly ; the woman raised the ld, and showed a good stock of 
linen, all as white and spotless as soap and muscle and hot water could 
make it: the quantity fairly surprised me. 

“From the house we went to the stables, where there was more 
cleanliness than most people would think possible in a stable. The 
cows were in a field a little way off, and we went out to take a look 
at them; they were white and black. Frank said they were of the 
Holstein-Frisian breed, which originally came from the Netherlands, 
and is still found here in its greatest purity. All the cattle we have 
seen, almost without exception, are white and black. We saw one herd 
in which there was a red cow, and the others kept away from her, as 
though unwilling that she should come into their society. They 
probably pitied her because she was red—just as the negroes in Africa 
pitied Mungo Park because he had lost his color. 

“They were beauties, those cows, every one of them, and we were 
still admiring them when some one came to tell us that our luncheon 
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was ready. The cows were not at all afraid of us, with the exception 
-of two or three that were shy at first—possibly on account of our dress 
being different from those of the people to whom they were accus- 
tomed. The guide told us that these animals are very kindly treated, 
and that the men and women around the farm talk to the animals as 
though they understood every word. He said the milkmaids sing while 
milking the cows, and the singing is supposed to please the mollies; 
they always stand perfectly still and never kick the pail over, as they 
sometimes do in America. 

“When the guide told us about the singing milkmaids, Frank said 
that here was a hint for opera and concert singers when out of employ- 
‘ment on the stage; they might go to the country and hire out on dairy- 
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farms to sing to the cows at milking-time. Or the farmers might take 
their cows to the opera now and then; or if the opera was too far off, or 
too expensive, the animals could be anterained by the church choir of 
the nearest village or by the class at singing-school. 

“The luncheon that they gave us was just as good as we could have 
wished, though there were not many things in it. There was delicious 
butter, plenty of sweet, rich milk, a great loaf of bread, fresh eggs, 
cold ham and boiled salted beef, cheese—what more could we want ? 

“There was a clean white cloth on the table, the plates were blue 
Delft and very old (at least they appeared to be), and had probably been 
_ in the family since the days when Delft was famous and industrious. I 
forgot to say, when describing our inspection of the house, that the 
kitchen was a model one, and would have made a picture for an artist. 
Pans, buckets, milk-pails, churns, brass jugs bright as gold, and all the 
other utensils of kitchen and dairy were artistically arranged on the 
shelves or against the walls; the woman was pleased at our admira- 
tion, and so was her daughter, a round-faced girl of fourteen or there- 
abouts. Mother and daughter wore dark dresses short in the skirts, and 
both had kerchiefs tied tight around their heads, so as to cover their 
hair completely. Both wore wooden shoes, and we were interested to 
see how gracefully they moved about with those clumsy blocks on their 
feet. There’s nothing like being accustomed to anything. If I had to 
wear these shoes I should tumble down at every other step, ’m sure.” 

During their drive in the country our friends passed many resi- 
dences of the wealthy citizens of Rotterdam. It is quite the fashion of 
well-to-do people in Holland to have country-houses (bwitenplaatsen), 
where they go in summer, after the business hours of the day are end- 
ed. These houses are rarely more than one or two stories high, and 
they are nearly always surrounded with pretty gardens, in which 
there is usually a neat lawn, the latter directly in front of the house. 
There are shady arbors in the gardens. Not infrequently the house is. 
half covered with climbing plants, and when these are in bloom the 
scene is very attractive. 

Mrs. Bassett was so much attracted by the appearance of these 
country-houses that she wanted a model of one to take home, with a 
view to reproducing the building in her native land. She was doubt- 
ful as to whether she would have the moat and drawbridge that lay be- 
tween the house and the highway, but she doubted no longer when she 
saw a moat in which several aquatic plants were growing so luxuri- 
antly as almost to hide the surface of the water. At one house the 
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family was in full view taking a meal on the veranda, and she was some- 
what surprised to learn that this is a custom of the country and by no 
means an infrequent sight in the vicinity of all the Dutch cities. 

Most of these country - houses 
have names which have been given 
by their owners, and are nearly al- 
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ways suggestive of their practical use. One place is called Myn Rust 
(my repose), another is Honigby (honey-bee), another is Myn Vreug- 
de (my joy), and the list could be carried out to great length. The 
guide said there was one, which, for obvious reasons, was called * The 
Hornets’ Nest” by the neighbors. 

In the majority of these houses the life is frugal, and the country- 
seats are maintained for a sum that would astonish a merchant of 
New York or London by reason of its low figure. Of course there are 
exceptions to the rule, as to all other rules in this world, and some of 
the Dutch country-seats are extensive establishments that require a 
heavy outlay for their maintenance. 

From their observation during the drive in the neighborhood of 
Rotterdam our friends came to the conclusion that the Dutch are an 
economical people, not generally given to display; that they are good 
house-keepers, good farmers, and an orderly people generally ; and, fur- 
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thermore, that you might go the world over without finding a people 
with a greater love for cleanliness in everything shat pertains to house- 
keeping and to daily life in general. 

On their return to the city they visited the Zoological and Botanic 
Gardens. In the former they found a good collection of carnivorous 
and other wild beasts, and in the Botanic Garden their eyes were de- 
lighted with many rare exotics from distant lands, especially from Java 
and other parts of Asia. As these plants could not live in the climate 
of Holland they have been placed in immense greenhouses, where they 
are carefully tended by skilled gardeners, some of whom have lived in 
the countries whence the plants were brought. 
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CHAPTER ALY: 


FROM ROTTERDAM TO DELFT.— NOTES UPON DELFT-WARE.— HISTORY OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE.—AN EXTINCT INDUSTRY.—COUNTERFEIT WARE MADE IN ENG- 
LAND.—THE EXPLOSION DISH AND OTHER HISTORIC PIECES.—ANTIQUITY OF 
THE MANUFACTURE.—WILLIAM THE SILENT.—HIS ASSASSIN ATION.—VISITING 
THE SCENE OF THE MURDER.—THE FOUNDER OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC.—A 
PAGE OF HISTORY.— PHILIP Il. AND THE NETHERLANDS.—CHURCHES OF 
DELFT.—MONUMENT TO WILLIAM THE SILENT.—A LIFE SAVED BY A DOG'S 
FIDELITY AND INTELLIGENCE.—GROTIUS THE HISTORIAN.—HIS ESCAPE FROM 
PRISON.—A WOMAN’S STRATAGEM.—HISTORIC ELSIE.— TRAVELLING BY CA- 
NAL-BOAT.—MARY’S DESCRIPTION.—ARRIVAL AT THE HAGUE. 


ROM Rotterdam our friends went to Delft, a ride by the railway 
of less than half an hour, as the distance is only nine miles. They 
passed Schiedam, which 
was mentioned in the first 
chapter, but did not stop 
there, as no one cared to 
visit the distilleries where 
schnapps are made, and 
there is little else of inter- 
est in the place. Frank 
cautioned his companions 
not to lean out of the win- 
dows of the railway-car- 
riage for fear of accidents, 
as they pass uncomforta- 
bly near the posts that 
support the bridges where 
the wagon-roads cross. 
They were somewhat 
disappointed in Delft, as 
it appears very dull and 
sleepy; it is a smaller city than Mrs. Bassett had expected to find, 
as it has not far from twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and some 
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THE KERMESSE.—(Delft Plaque of 1640.) 


authorities say the population does not exceed twenty thousand. Mrs. 
Bassett wished to visit a factory where the famous Delft-ware is made, 
and Frank made inquiries as to where it could be found. The landlord 
of the hotel was affable, but his information was not reassuring. 

“The fine old Delft-ware which made the fame of our city,” said he, 
“ig not made any more. There are a few factories where a coarse kind 
of ware is made, but it is not what you would use on your table. It is 
sold among the lower classes of the population, and once in a while a 
foreigner buys some to take home just as a curiosity. But I can show 
you some fine Delft-ware of the olden time, and there are famous pieces 
of it in all the museums of Europe. 

“A great deal of the so-called Delft-ware,” continued the landlord, 
“is made in England; the English learned how to make it from our 
workmen, who were hired to go there and give instruction in the art, 
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and the result was that they took the trade away from us. Our best 
workmen emigrated long ago, and it would be quite impossible for this 
city to turn out plates and cups and saucers, and many other things 
such as were quite common here two or three hundred years ago.” 

“When did they begin making the ware here?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“That is something of which we have no distinct record,” was the 
reply. “We know that it was made here before the year 1600; the 
town was almost totally destroyed by fire in the year 1536, only five 
houses being left when the fire was put out. The town-hall was burned 
in 1618 with nearly all the records, and then we had in 1654 the great 

_ explosion.” — 

“Was that as destructive as the fire?’ queried Fred. 

“ Not quite,” said the landlord, “ but it was nearly as bad, as a great 
many buildings were thrown down and many people lost their lives. 
The powder-magazine in the centre of the town blew up; there were 
tons and tons of powder in the magazine at the time, and you can easi- 

ly understand that 
it did great dam- 
age.” 

“ Haven’t I seen 
somewhere a dish 
with a picture of 
the explosion?” said 
Fred. 

* Yes, there is a 
large circular plat- 
ter in Brussels call- 
ed ‘The Explosion 
Dish.’ It was made 
at Delft in 1667, by 
Harmen Groothuy- 
sen, and is one of 
our most famous 
pieces.” 

Fred then ex- 
plained to his com- 
panions that the 
dish was of a most 
exquisite blue, and the scene of the catastrophe was represented in its 
centre. At the time it was made the Delft-ware was celebrated through- 
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out Europe. A learned Hollander, writing in the very year the Explo- 
sion Dish was made, said that ‘‘ Delfsche porcelyn’ was every where in 
demand,” and he mentions France, Spain, England, and even the Ori- 
ental Indies as the parts of the world to which it was sent. 

At that period the makers of porcelain in other countries used to 
represent that they could make ware “equal to that of Holland,” and 
this representation was the basis on which they applied for privileges 
to manufacture. One of the French makers of porcelain asked the King 
to give him authority to counter- 
feit the work of the Delft makers; 
in order to prove that he could do 
it, he caused plates to be made 
in Holland, bearing the arms of 
the King and that of his prime- 
minister Colbert. These plates 
he presented to the King with the 
claim that they were specimens 
of his own work, and in consid- 
eration of their excellence he ob- 
tained the royal warrant for his 
factory. The plates are now pre- 
served in the Sevres collection ; FAIENCE HORSE, MARKED 1480. 
they are interesting both as spec- 
imens of the Dutch art of those days, and the audacity of the French 
manufacturer in palming them off as his own. 

“One gentleman who has a fine collection of porcelain,” said Doc- 
tor Bronson, “thinks that faience was made here in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for the reason that he has a porcelain horse which bears the date 
1480. But, unfortunately for his argument, the trappings of the horse 
are of the eighteenth century instead of the fifteenth, and the animal 
bears the letters I H F, which was the signature of a factory established 
in 1690. But it is quite possible they were making good ware here in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as there are records of the year 
1600 showing that the manufacture was then a flourishing one.” 

Further consideration of the subject of Dutch faience was postponed 
for the present. Mrs. Bassett said she believed there was almost as 
much genuine ware of this kind in America as in Holland, since there 
were great quantities of it brought over by the Dutch settlers of New 
York, and the most of it is carefully preserved. 

“Tn my younger days,” said. she, “every family had a set of ‘blue 
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Delft,’ which had come down as an heirloom from somebody. It was 
treasured as almost priceless, and I know many of those sets, or por- 
tions of them, are in existence to-day.” 

“We had a pleasant walk through Delft,’ said Mary, “and 
were unable to 
say which were 
most numerous, 
the streets or the 
canals. The ca- 
nals intersect the 
streets and the 
streets intersect 
the canals, so that 
you may goaround 
by land or water, 
just as you like. 
Most of the streets 
are shaded by lime- 
trees, and very 
pretty ornaments 
they are, you may 
well believe. 
There were very 
few boats on the 
. canals, and very 
few people on the streets, but the guide who showed us around said that 
most of the inhabitants were at work in the factories or breweries. 
There are factories for making cloth, shoes, and similar things, not to 
mention the coarse faience which is produced at Delft, and we learned 
through the sense of smell as well as by sight that the place contained 
breweries and distilleries. 

“Frank’s first question was about the place where William the Si- 

‘lent was assassinated. I asked who William was, and why he was 
called ‘Silent’ instead of something else.” 

“He was the founder of the Dutch Republic,” said Frank, “and was 
one of the most famous men of his time.” 

“ How long has he been dead?” 

“Three hundred years or so; he was assassinated in 1584, and was 
fifty-one years old at that time. He was born at Dillenburg, in Nas- 
sau, and was the son of William, Count of Nassau, and had a long line 
of distinguished ancestors.” 
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“Then Frank told me,” continued Mary, “that he was not at alla 
silent man, but was very sociable at ordinary times and very polite to 
everybody. He obtained the name of ‘Silent’ because of his conduct 
on one occasion when the King of France, Henry I1., told him how he 
(King Henry) and the King of Spain had formed a plot for the murder 
of all their Protestant subjects. The King supposed that William was in 
all the secrets of the Spanish court, as he was holding office under it 
and was nominally of the same religion. He did not intimate to King 
Henry either by look or word that the information was new to him, but 
from that moment his purpose was fixed to secure the independence of 
his country and the liberties of the people.” 

Frank further explained to Mary that as soon as William returned 
to Holland he took steps to resist the Spaniards in their designs upon 
the Protestants. Mary asked how it happened that the Spaniards 
had anything to do with Holland; she thought they belonged in 
Spain and not in the Low 


Countries. ON 
“T ought to have told L?” ee 
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of the previous history of the 
country. Before the thir- 
teenth century the Nether- 
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Netherlands became the property of the Austrian imperial family. 
Mary’s grandson was the Emperor Charles V., and he gave the Nether- 
lands to Philip II. of Spain.” 
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“Now I understand,” said Mary. “They seem to have treated the 
country very much as we would treat a farm or a building-lot in 
these times. What a nice way it was to have a whole country handed 
over as a marriage-portion, or given away by will as one might give 
away the property for which he would have no use after he died.” 

Mrs. Bassett had listened attentively to Frank’s explanation and said 
she had a question to 
ask: “ Which one of 
the Burgundies was it 
that invented Burgun- 
dy wine ?” 

“Tt wasn’t invented 
by any of them,” said 
Frank, “but it gets its 
name from the Burgun- 
dy district of France, 
which is thought by 
many people to pro- 
duce the best wine in 
the world. The name 
is a very old one, as 
there was a kingdom of 
Burgundy as early as 
the fifth century. But 
we are forgetting Will- 
iam the Silent and what 
he did for Holland.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, 
“and I want to hear 
all about him.” 

“In that case you 
must read Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, History of the United Netherlands, and John of Barneveld,” 
Frank replied. “ But for the present we will be brief, as we can’t stay 
in Delft long enough for you to read those books. 

“When Philip I. took possession of the Netherlands it comprised 
seventeen provinces, and included pretty much all of the Netherlands of 
to-day, with most of Belgium. There were two hundred and eight 
walled cities in the country, one hundred and fifty chartered towns, six 
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WILLIAM OF ORANGE (THE SILENT). 


thousand three hundred small towns and villages, and sixty strong for- 
tresses; the Reformation had made considerable progress among the 
people, and Philip determined to stamp it out. Kings were not very 
tender-hearted in those days, and the measures that were often adopted 
by them would not be tolerated now.” 

“And it was against his oppressive measures that the Prince of 
Orange rebelled?’ Mary asked. 

“ Yes, there was a great opposition, which was headed by William 
the Silent and others. The opposition at length took the form of in- 
surrection, but this was suppressed after a time, and then the Spaniards 
subjected the people to many forms of oppression and cruelty. Sev- 
eral nobleman were beheaded and others were driven into exile, the 
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Prince of Orange only escaped by fleeing to Germany, where he raised 
an army for liberating his country; he was assisted by the Germans, 
and also by Queen Elizabeth of England, and in 1568 he returned to the 
Netherlands and called his people to arms. This was the beginning of 
the long war that resulted finally in the expulsion of the Spaniards 
and the formation of the Dutch Republic.” 

Mrs. Bassett asked if the William of Orange, about whom they were 
talking, was the one that landed in England to help the English Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to suppress some of its rebellious subjects, and 
whose landing-place they saw at Torquay, as depicted in The Boy Trav- 
ellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 

“Not by any means the same,” Frank replied. ‘ You observe that 
the entrance of William the Silent into the Netherlands was in 1568, 
while the landing at Torquay was in 1688; there’s a difference of one 
hundred and twenty years between the dates, but the landing of the 
second William was made possible through the work of the first.” 

While this conversation was going on our friends were nearing the 
Prinsenhof, the building where William the Silent was assassinated. It 
was formerly a palace, but is now a military barrack; a sergeant took 
the party in charge, and conducted them across the court and through a 
door to the spot where the murder was committed. He showed the 
mark of the bullet, and indicated the relative positions of the Prince 
and the assassin on the memorable occasion. 

“What was the name of the assassin?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“ He was Balthazar Gerard,” said Fred, “and for seven years he had 
contemplated the murder of William the Silent. He laid his plans 
with the greatest care, and carried them out on the 10th of July, 1584.” 

“How was the murder committed ?” | 

Frank briefly related the story of the assassination, which he had 
taken in substance from Motley’s description. As the subject is of 
great historic interest we will quote from the famous writer rather 
than attempt to summarize his story. 

“On Tuesday, the 10th of July,” says Motley, “at about half-past 
twelve, the Prince, with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies 
and gentlemen of his family, was going to the dining-room. . . 
Gerard presented himself at the door and demanded a passport. The 
Princess, struck with the pale and agitated countenance of the man, 
anxiously questioned her husband concerning the stranger, observing, 
in an undertone, ‘that she had never seen so villanous a countenance.’ 
-... At two o’clock the company rose from table. The Prince led the 
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way, intending to pass to his private apartments. ... Upon the left side 
of the vestibule, as one approached the stair-way, was an obscure arch 
sunk deep in the wall, and completely in the shadow of the door. . . . 
The Prince came from the dining-room, and began leisurely to ascend 
the stairs. He had only reached the second stair when a man emerged 
from the sunken arch, and, standing within a foot or two of him, dis- 
charged a pistol full at his heart. Three balls entered his body, one of 
which, passing quite through him, struck with violence against the wall 
beyond. The Prince exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound, ‘Oh, 
my God, have mercy upon my soul! Oh, my God, have mercy upon 
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this poor people!’. . . His master of the horse had caught him in his 
arms as the fatal shot was fired. He was laid upon a couch in the 
dining-room, where in a few minutes he breathed his last, in the arms 
of his wife and sister.” 

As Frank paused after describing the manner in which William the 
Silent was assassinated, Mrs. Bassett asked if the murderer escaped. 

“No,” said Frank, “he was caught and soon after tried and exe- 
cuted. Philip II. of Spain showed his appreciation of the act of the 
assassin by ennobling his family. This was the eighth attempt at 
William’s assassination.” 

From the Prinsenhof our friends went to the Oude Kerk, directly 
opposite, where they saw the monuments to the memory of Van 
Tromp and other naval heroes; the last of the thirty-two battles that 
Van Tromp fought, and the one in which he met his death, is repre- 
sented on the monument. 

From the Oude Kerk they went to the Nieuwe Kerk in the market- 
place. Fred had explained that the name meant “ New Church,” and 
Mrs. Bassett was somewhat puzzled when she learned that it was more 
than four hundred years old, and really more ancient than the Oude 
Kerk (Old Church). The guide explained that the Oude Kerk is on 
the site of.an older edifice, which was really the most ancient in the 
city, and the name has descended to the successor. 

The object of greatest interest in the New Church was the magnifi- 
cent tomb of William the Silent, which was executed in marble, in the 
year 1612, by De Keyser and Quellyn. 

“The tomb is a fine work of art,” said Frank in his journal, “and 
the names of its designers should not be forgotten. There is a marble 
effigy of the Prince lying on a sarcophagus, which is also of marble; 
and at the feet of the effigy there is a recumbent figure of a dog, in 
memory of the Prince’s favorite animal, which saved his life from two 
Spanish assassins who had been hired to kill him in his camp at 
Malines, in 1572. Had it not been for the fidelity of the dog--which 
jumped on the bed to arouse his master, and then barked loudly to 
summon assistance—the Prince would certainly have been murdered. 

“At the head of the recumbent effigy there is a figure in bronze 
representing the Prince in his full military uniform. There are statues 
representing Liberty, Religion, Prudence, and Justice at the corners of 
the monument, and there is a remarkable figure representing the God- 
dess of Victory ; it is remarkable from the fact that it is poised on the 
toe of the left foot, although it is a bronze figure six feet in height. 
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The inscription on the monument records that the Prince was mur- 
dered by an assassin who was hired by Philip IT. of Spain.” 

The church contains the tombs of many other members of the 
House of Orange, and there are monuments to officers who have served 
in the army at different dates in the history of the Netherlands. There 
is also a monument to Hugo De Groot, or Grotius, as. he is better 
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known, a famous Dutch jurist and theologian, who was born at Delft 
in 1583, and was one of the most celebrated scholars of the time when 
he lived. Like most great men of that time, he got into prison in con- 
sequence of his teachings. 

Fred was interested in the story of Grotius, and how he escaped 
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from prison through a stratagem of his wife. He was shut up in the 
castle of Loevenstein on account of his advocacy of religious toleration, 
and at first no friend or relative was allowed to see him, not even his 
father. After repeated appeals, and through the influence of friends, 
his wife was allowed to share his imprisonment, and he was permitted 
to have books to read. These books were changed from time to time ; 
and his wife observed, after he had been about two years in prison, that 
the watchfulness of the guards had relaxed considerably, and the chest 
conveying the books in and out of the prison was not examined. 

“The good woman,” wrote Fred in his journal, “saw in this a mode 
_ of escape for the husband to whom she was devoted. One of his friends 
who supplied him with books was Professor Erpenius, who was a disci- 
ple of Arminius, and had a large library of theological works. The 
professor had sent a chest of books, and when it was time for their re- 
turn the wife of the prisoner concealed her husband in the chest, and 
sent it out in the care of her maid Elsie, who had been allowed to reside 
in the castle with her mistress, and to come and go at will. 

“Elsie was intrusted with the secret of the intended escape, and her 
coolness and ready wit greatly aided in the success of the scheme. 
De Groot entered the chest wearing only his underclothing, and there 
was so little space that even his shoes had been left behind. As soon as 
Elsie started with the precious freight Madame De Groot retired to bed, 
leaving her husband’s clothes-on a chair, so that the warder, when he 
came with the soldiers who were to remove the chest, would suppose 
that the prisoner was asleep and secure. 

“Tn descending the stairs one of the soldiers remarked that the chest 
was very heavy. Elsie replied that the chest was filled with Arminian 
books, and possibly the Arminian himself might be inside. Elsie chat- 
ted familiarly with the guards, and thus disarmed their suspicions if 
they had any. The wife of one of the soldiers was present, and she re- 
marked that some years before there was a traitor carried out in a chest; 
to which the soldier replied that if he thought the Arminian was in the 
chest he would get a gimlet and bore through his body. Whereupon 
Elsie said, with a laugh, ‘Tf you do that, you must have a gimlet long 
enough to reach from here to his room.’ 

“When they passed the office of the prison the soldier remarked to 
the governor’s wife that the chest was very heavy. The governor was 
away, and his wife said it was not necessary to examine the chest, as 
Madame De Groot had said it only contained Arminian books. Then 
it was carried to a boat that was waiting to take the chest to Gorkum, 
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where lived a friend of the prisoner, who was the only other person in- 
trusted with the secret of the attempt to escape. As soon as she was 
on board the boat Elsie carelessly flung her kerchief round her neck, 
which was the signal agreed upon to Madame De Groot that everything 
-was all right thus far. 

“The boat started, and while it was on the way some of the passen- 
gers sat down on the chest and occasionally kicked at it with their 
heels. Elsie begged them to sit elsewhere, claiming that the chest con- 
tained china-ware as well as 
books, and there was danger 
that the ware would be broken. 
When they reached Gorkum a 
barrow was secured to carry the 
chest to the house of Daetse- 
laer, the trusted friend already 
mentioned. As the carrier was 
wheeling it away he remarked, 
‘There is something alive in the 
chest.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Elsie, ‘ books 
have life.’ 

“Daetselaer’s house was 
reached in safety, and in the 
back-parlor the chest was open- 
ed and De Groot was released 
from his two hours’ imprison- 
ment. He was more dead than 
alive, and his face was like that J. ARMINIUS. 
of a corpse. Disguised as a la- 
borer, with a trowel and a bucket of mortar, he left the house and suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Antwerp, where he was joined by his wife as 
soon as she was liberated from the imprisonment to which she was con- 
demned for assisting a prisoner to escape.” 

“Did Elsie have any other name?’ Mary asked, when Fred paused 
in his narrative. 

“ Her full name was Elsie van Houwening,” was the reply ; “and it 
is remembered throughout the Netherlands, and will be treasured by 
the people as long as the history of the country lasts.” 

“And well it should be,” said Mrs. Bassett. “She was a brave 
woman, and deserves a monument far more than many others to whom 
handsome monuments have been erected.” 
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Delft has a small collection of paintings, which were seen by our 
friends, and then they were ready to proceed on their journey. 

“ve a little surprise for you,” said Frank. “I sent our baggage 
by train to the Hague when we started from Rotterdam, and we shall 
find it at the hotel when we arrive there.” 

“That won’t be much of a surprise,” said Mary. “It will be more 
of a surprise, and not an agreeable one, if the baggage goes astray.” 

“Quite true,” replied Frank; “but that is not “the surprise I had in 
store. Follow me and you will see.” 


A LANDSCAPE IN HOLLAND. 


They followed and he led the way to the Hotel Schaap, in the mar- 
ket-place, where luncheon was ready for them. The meal was leisurely 
disposed of, and then Frank escorted them to the canal, where they em- 
barked on a trekschuit (draw-boat), which he said was to be their con- 
veyance to the Hague. 

“This is a foals surprise,” said Mrs. Bassett, “and a delightful one, 
too.” Mary echoed the views of her mother, and as the engines were 
put in motion—. e., the horse was ordered to go ahead—the travellers 
settled down to enjoy themselves. 

“We went along without the least noise,” said Mary, in her descrip- 
tion of the voyage, “and the motion of the barge was so quiet and 
soothing that I felt like going to sleep. Of course, the railway has in a | 
great measure taken the place of the canal for travelling purposes, on 
account of its superior speed. From Delft to the Hague by the canal 
took us an hour and a half, while we could have made the run by rail 
in a quarter of an hour. But you may be sure none of us begrudged 
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the time we spent on the barge, and were all sorry when the ride came 
to an end. 

“We met two or three steam-launches, and Frank said that on 
many of the canals in Holland the steam-launch had driven off the 
old-fashioned trekschuit. The Hol- 
landers are shrewd enough to per- 
ceive the value of time, in spite of 
the fact that great numbers of them 
seem never to be in a hurry. 

“We also met several horse- /; ; ae 
barges on their way to Delft, and ; ; As ss 
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out entangling the long ropes by 

which the boats were drawn. Our boat seemed to have the right of 
way, as I observed that the horse of the other boat reduced his pace, 
and thus allowed his line to fall into the water. Our horse kept on 
with his line taut, the other line fell beneath our craft and passed un- 
der it, and I distinctly felt a vibration as it rubbed along against the 
keel. Our steersman kept his boat close to the towpath, while the 
other turned towards the opposite side of the canal, so that there was 
a good strip of water between us as we passed. 
Horses and men are so accustomed to this work, 
that everything was done with the greatest ease 
and rapidity. 

“We passed through a picturesque country, 
that is, it was picturesque for Holland. It was 
flat, like the other parts of the Netherlands, 
and it was evidently very fertile. There were 
the same black and white cows we have already 
told you of, and there was an abundance of 
them; there were many pretty houses along 
the canal, and some of them were sunk so low 
in the polders that we seemed almost on a level 
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re with their roofs as we passed along the canal. 


Some of the houses were the centres of farms, 
and others were the country-seats of merchants whose places of business 
are in the cities. Some of these country-seats had pretty gardens about 
them, and Fred and I wished that we had introductions to the owners, 
so that we might have stopped to look at the plants that grew there. 
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“Tt seemed to me that the canals are very far from useless even in 
these days of railways. In our journey from Delft to the Hague we 
must have met eight or ten boats, some of them carrying passengers 
like ours, and the others laden with freight of various kinds. The peo- 
ple living along the line of the canal use it for carrying their produce 
to market and bringing back what they want; probably the expense 
of bringing their goods from the railway stations would be nearly as 
much as carrying them all the way by water, and so the business of the 
railways is confined to through traffic almost entirely. 

“Did you ever stop to think that travelling by canal is the safest 
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mode of locomotion in the world? You can’t run off the track, the en- 
gine can’t blow up, the team can’t run away and overturn your vehicle, 
the water isn’t deep enough to allow your boat to sink and drown you, 
and if a fire breaks out, all you have to do is to step ashore. People 
who are so nervous that they are miserable when on a railway train or 
steamboat, ought to come to Holland and travel by canal for the rest 
of their lives, or, better still, not travel at all. 

“Well, here we are at the Hague. The Dutch call it 8 Graven- 
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hage, or *S Hage, and the French call it La Haye. Hague is good 
enough for us, and it’s easy to remember; it is the capital of the Neth- 
erlands, and a very pretty place it is. According to the histories it is 
more than six hundred years old, and some of its buildings look as 
though they were the homes of the earliest inhabitants. 

“When the boat stopped at the landing-place, there was a crowd of 
porters to take our baggage to the hotel, and we had the same sort of 
struggle with them that we had with the porters of Rotterdam. I feel — 
better disposed towards these people than I did since I have been told 
that the industries of the country have declined so much that many 
people are unable to earn a living, for the reason that there is nothing 
for them to do. A great many poor folks are supported by public 
charity, and the number of asylums and ‘retreats’ in the Netherlands 
is very large, with little prospect of decreasing. 

“A gentleman whom we met at the dinner-table at the hotel in 
Rotterdam told us that the rate of wages is so low that a laborer who 
can earn ten English shillings ($2.50) a week is very fortunate. And 
so economical are the people, and so frugal in their way of living, that 
a man will support his family, and dress neatly on Sundays, all on ten 
or twelve shillings a week. But the misfortune is that very often he 
cannot get work at any figure, especially in winter, when the canals are 
frozen, and the trade of the country falls off. 

“ Soup-kitchens are established in all the cities as soon as the canals 
freeze over, and they are kept in operation as long as the cold weather 
lasts. Begging is forbidden by law, but the prohibition is evaded as in 
other countries by peddling matches or similar trifles. There are pau- 
per colonies in several parts of Holland where poor people are sent to 
live with their families. They receive allotments of land, where they 
cultivate garden vegetables, and raise pigs and poultry, all under the ° 
supervision of overseers, who sees that nobody suffers for lack of food, 
but every one who is able to do so is required to work.” 
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CHAPTER 'V. 


ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE HAGUE—THE VIJVER OR FISH-POND.—THE 
BINNENHOF.—ASSEMBLY ROOMS OF THE STATES-GENERAL.—THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE NETHERLANDS.—THE KING AND HIS COUNCIL.—CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GUARANTEES.—RELIGIONS OF HOLLAND.—EDUCATION.—NUMBER AND 
CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS.—FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE MUSEUM.—THE 
SCHOOL OF ANATOMY.—PAUL POTTER’S BULL.—HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
ARTIST.—CABINET OF CURIOSITIES—COAT WORN BY WILLIAM THE SILENT 
AT HIS ASSASSINATION.—THE HOUSE OF ORANGE.—INTERESTING REMINIS- 
CENCES.—DARK STAINS ON THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF ORANGE — 
EXECUTION OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD.—THE PALACE OF THE HAGUE.—VISIT 
TO SCHEVENINGEN. 


W* will rely upon Frank to tell us what was seen and done by the 
Y travellers during their stay at the Hague. 

“Though the Hague has been known for hundreds of years, it was 
not until the beginning of the 
present century that it rose to the 
dignity of a city. It used to be 
mentioned as ‘the richest village 
in the world,’ and it was certainly 
entitled to the distinction. It has 
been a favorite residence of the 
princes of Holland for several cen- 
turies, and was originally a hunt- 
ing-seat of the King, hence its 
name of ’S Gravenhage, ‘The 
Count’s Hedge.’ It has about one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
is a great deal more modern than 

THE TRIUMPH OF VAN TROMP. Rotterdam in appearance. 

“The Hague impressed us very 
favorably, as it has wide streets and the houses are very well built. 
Most of the houses, in fact nearly all of them, are of modern appear- 
ance, but here and there we see what might be called ‘an old-timer.’ 
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THE VIJVER AT THE HAGUE, 
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The oldest part of the city is in the neighborhood of the Vijver, or 
Fish-pond, which is of itself quite a curiosity. It is an artificial lake, 
or pond, in the centre of the city, and the water is kept in motion by 
means of pumps operated by steam-engines. There is an island in the 
pond, and there is a large flock of swans swimming about, and the 
water is said to abound in fish. We asked the guide if we could bring 
our fishing-lines, and catch some of the finny inhabitants of the Vijver ; 
he shook his head solemnly, and answered that such fishing is not al- 
lowed, but we might go to the market and buy all the fish we wanted. 

“There is an old pile of buildings, called the Binnenhof, on one side 
of the Fish-pond; their antiquity is perceptible at a glance, and some 
of them are four or five hundred years old. To enter the square where 
these buildings stand we crossed a drawbridge, and felt ourselves car- 
ried back to the Middle Ages, and before gunpowder had come into 
general use. In the very centre of the square is the Stadslotery, which 
is said to date from the thirteenth century. 

“We paid a brief visit to this venerable building, which was once 
the Hall of the Knights, a large hall with a Gothic roof. Then we 
went to the building where the States-General, or Congress, of the 
Netherlands has its meetings. This is a good place to say something 
about the government of the Netherlands. 

“A constitution was given to the Netherlands in 1815; it was re- 
vised in 1848, and again in 1887, and the country may be called a con- 
stitutional and hereditary monarchy. The royal succession is in the 
direct male line in the order of primogeniture; if the male line fails, 
the female line ascends the throne, and if there is no legal heir, the 
successor to the throne is designated by the king, with the consent of a 
joint meeting of both houses of Parliament. 

“The King is the executive authority, while the two houses of Par- 
liament have the entire legislative authority in the same way as in 
most other limited monarchies. The Upper House of Parliament, cor- 
responding to our Senate or the English House of Lords, contains fifty 
members, who are elected by the provincial states or assemblies from 
among the most prominent inhabitants of the eleven provinces com- 
posing the Netherlands; the Lower House, or House of Commons, is 
composed of one hundred deputies, who are elected directly by the 
voters, just as our members of Congress are chosen. The Upper House 
members are elected for nine years, and one third of them retire every 
third year, while the Lower House is elected in a body every four years. 

“The King can dissolve both houses of Parliament, but if he does so 
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he must order new elections within forty days, and call a meeting of 
Congress (or the States-General) within two months. 

“The King has a council of eight ministers, through whom his au- 
thority is exercised. Then there is a state council of fourteen members, 
of which the King is president, and this council is to be consulted on all 
matters of importance. The ministers may be members of either body 
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of the States-General; even if they are not members they are at liberty 
to attend all the debates, but in that case they have no votes.” 

Frank read the foregoing to his mother and sister, and asked if 
they had any suggestions as to further information. . 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bassett. ‘“ You haven’t told what the religion of 
the country is. Holland has had so many religious troubles that the 
rest of the world wants to know its present condition.” 

“That is easily told,” the youth replied. ‘“ The constitution guaran- 
tees entire liberty of conscience, and any one may worship in whatever 
church or way he likes, or he need not worship at all if not inclined. 
The royal family, and most of the population of Holland, belong to the 
Protestant (Reformed) Church. In round figures there are 2,500,000 of 
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Protestants, 1,500,000 of Catholics, 25,000 Christians of various other 
denominations, and 80,000 Jews. The government of the Reformed 
Church is Presbyterian, while the Roman Catholics are under an arch- 
bishop and four bishops. There are Government allowances from the 
public funds for the Protestant and Catholic Churches, and also for the 
synagogues of the Jews, but the latter is smaller in proportion than 
that of the others. In the year 1888 the Protestant Churehes received 
£115,796, the Roman Catholics £48,028, and the appropriation for the 
Jews was £1605.” 

“That will do very well for the religious condition of Holland,” 
- said Mrs. Bassett, “and I’m sure many of your readers will be obliged 
for the information.” 

“Tt’s my turn now,” said Mary, “and I want to know something 
about education in Holland, and what the schools are like.” 

“J thought you would have a question to ask on that subject,” said 
Frank, “and so I commissioned Fred to find out. Here, Fred, tell us 
about it.” 

“Education has progressed in Holland,” said Fred, “about as it has 
in other countries of Europe. In the rural districts about one-fourth 
of the grown-up men and one-third of the women can neither read nor 
write. Of the conscripts for the army in one year, nine per cent. could 
neither read nor write, and in one province, North Brabant, the per- 
centage of illiterates was seventeen. Within the last thirty years seyv- 
eral education laws have been passed, so that the young people of to- 
day and the generation to follow them will be almost universally able 
to read and write. There are primary schools all over the country, 
which are supported partly by the communes and partly by the General 
Government, and attendance at these schools is compulsory, unless the 
pupils are attending private schools, of which there are more than one 
thousand. Then there are evening schools, technical schools, high 
schools, academies, and similar advanced establishments, and there are 
four great universities.” 

“T was reading, yesterday,” said Mary, “about the University of 
Leyden, and hope we'll have a chance to see it. Do we visit Leyden ?” 
she asked, turning to Frank. 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘we shall visit Leyden, and your wish will be 
gratified.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” Mary responded; “and now isn’t it 
time to go to the museum ?” 

Frank accepted the hint, and in a few minutes the party was on its 
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way to the famous art collection of the Hague. It is in the museum, 
which is one of the buildings overlooking the Fish-pond and rising di- ° 
rectly from its banks. It is known also as the Mauwritshuis, from its 
having been erected by Prince Maurice of Nassau, who was at one time 
the Governor of Brazil. 

Mary and Fred could hardly restrain their impatience to stand'in 
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front of the celebrated paintings which the gallery contains. They left 
Mrs. Bassett and Frank in the vestibule, where the former had paused 
to look at one of the pieces of statuary that adorns the entrance. Doc- 
tor Bronson had gone to call on his old friend Mr. Roosevelt, the Min- 
ister of the United States at the Court of the Netherlands, and expected 
to join the party in the museum. 

We have not a tenth part of the time and space necessary for a de- 
scription of the paintings in the gallery, and will leave our young friends 
to tell us of the most celebrated works of art they saw there. 

“There are two hundred and seventy-four paintings in the collec- 
tion,” said Fred, “and they include works by every Dutch artist known 
to fame, and some who are not especially famous. Then there are 
works by artists whose native land is elsewhere than Holland, but the 
Dutch artists hold by very far the most prominent place. Indeed, L 
have heard it said that the only use of paintings by foreign artists in 
this gallery is to show the superiority of the home talent. 

Just look at the list of artists represented here, or rather a part of 
it, as the whole would be tedious reading: Rembrandt, Teniers, Steen, 
Douw, Van de Velde, Ostade, Wouvermans, Mieris, Paul Potter, Van 
Dyck, Weenix, Murillo, Velasquez, Holbein, Diirer, Jordaens, Snyders, 
Rubens, Schalken, Berchem, and F. Bol—all are represented, and many 
more. <All these names are familiar to you if you have a fair acquaint- 
ance with the history of oil-painting. 

“One of the first pictures to attract our attention was a poultry- 
yard by Steen, and we stood for some time in front of it. There were 
ducks, chickens, and pigeons, pleasantly grouped together, and there 
was a peacock ‘in the limbs of a leafless tree; a girl was holding a sau- 
cer, out of which a lamb was drinking, and close by was a man holding 
a basket of eggs, and evidently talking to the girl. Another man, with 
a chicken under his arm, was looking at the girl, and quite likely wait- 
ing for an opportunity to say something. 

“In the same room is the celebrated ‘School of Anatomy,’ by 
Rembrandt, which is familiar to people all over the world by reason 
of the great number of engravings and lithographs that have been 
made of it. You know the subject; the anatomist, Nicolaus Tulp, a 
friend of Rembrandt, is explaining to seven listeners and an invisi- 
ble audience the muscles in the arm of a corpse that lies before him. 
The listeners that are visible are not students, but members of the 
guild of surgeons of Amsterdam, as you can see from a paper that 
one of them is holding. As we looked at the picture we felt like turn- 
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ing around to see the students, that are evidently beyond the frame of 
the painting and in full view of the speaker. 

“We studied the painting from several positions and were unwill- 
ing to leave it, and after making the circuit of the room we came to it 
again for another view, and again for another. Then we went to an- 
other room which contains Rembrandt’s famous ‘ Presentation in the 
Temple,’ and after looking at that we went in search of Paul Potter’s 
‘Bull’ It should be called a ‘ Herd’ rather than by its present name, 


PAUL POTTER’S “BULL.” 


as there are a cow, a sheep, a lamb, a ram, and a shepherd, in addition 
to the bull, which is, of course, the largest figure of the painting. 

“The story is that this picture was bought in 1749 for six hundred 
and thirty florins. The French carried it off to Paris, where it was re- 
garded as the fourth picture in the Louvre collection, which then con- 
tained the best paintings of the world. The Dutch Government of- 
fered to give Napoleon sixty thousand florins to return the painting ; 
he refused, but at the general peace after 1815 they secured its return 
for nothing. I bought a photograph of the painting, but it can do 
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nothing more than show the grouping of the figures; ; only the hand 
of a great master could approach the coloring. 
“We were a little disappointed in this picture, perhaps for the rea- 


* 
son that our expectations were raised unduly high on account of the 


great amount of praise it has received. The figures are of life size, and 
when you stand at the other side of the room and look at them, you can 
imagine yourself gazing out of a window at just such a group as is rep- 
resented. Some of the writers on art have criticised the detail of the 
work by saying that the bent leg of the cow is too stiff and not accord- 
ing to nature, and also that the fore-legs of the bull are not in strict pro- 
portion. One writer has said that the bull is the only part of the pict- 
ure that is worth anything, and all the rest could be cut away, not only 
without injury but with positive advantage to the animal that forms 
the principal figure. 

“T will not set up for an art critic, and suggest that the work is not 
correct, as | am unable to paint such a picture or anything like it. I do 
not think it would be modest to discuss points of improvement in so 
masterly a work as this. Perhaps you would like to know something 
about the artist whose work is under consideration. 

“Paul Potter was born in 1625. His father was a painter who 
never achieved any reputation, and but for what his son accomplished 
the father would not be heard of at this day. Paul is said to have been 
a skilful artist when he was fourteen years old. He went to live at the 
Hague about 1648, and devoted himself to painting animals. He lived 
with an architect who had a pretty daughter, and of course he fell in 
love with the young woman and wanted to marry her; but her father 
refused, and said he wouldn’t give his daughter to an ane who could 
paint neti but beasts. 

“The artist kept on with his work of painting beasts, and after 
a while they attracted so much attention that the young man was rap- 
idly becoming famous. This was about the time that he painted the 
picture we are now considering. It was painted to order as a sign for 
a butcher’s shop, and the butcher paid for this work of art a sum equal 
to two hundred and twelve dollars, which was considered a high price 
for those days. If the picture should be offered for sale to-day it would 
readily bring a thousand times its original price; but the Government 
of Holland would not sell it for that or any other reasonable sum that 
could. be named. 

“Tt is said of Paul Potter that his studio was always crowded with 
visitors, and he was able to work while chatting with those about him, 
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PAUL POTTER, 


and apparently giving attention to whatever happened to be the topic 
of conversation. A few years after his marriage he moved to Amster- 
dam, where he died in his twenty-ninth year. He was a constant work- 
er, both while at the Hague and at Amsterdam. By day he painted, 
and in the evening he worked at etchings or correcting drawings. He 
rarely went out of doors, and it is not to be wondered at that his health 
failed him and overwork brought him to his grave. 

“His portrait shows him in the costume of the time, and with long 
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hair flowing over his shoulders. The hair may or may not have been 
his own; but, at all events, it forms part of the picture, and is the frame- 
work of a serious, dignified face. 

“We lingered among the paintings for some time, and then descend- 
_ed to the lower floor of the building, where there is a cabinet of curios- 
ities. There were odds and ends of curious things from all parts of the 
world, and we might have spent days and days there and found some- 
thing to interest us all the time. There were rare things from Japan, 
China, Java, India, and other parts of the East, and there was a collec- 
tion of relies which are of great and special interest to the student of 
the history of the Netherlands. We devoted more time to these than 
~ to the other matters, and were glad we did so. Oriental ‘curios’ may 
be seen in many places, but the historical relics of Holland are only to 
be found at the Hague.” 

“T want to see the coat worn by William the Silent at the time of 
his death,” said Fred to the custodian. 

“This way, sir,’ was the reply. “That is one of the first things 
that visitors usually ask for.” 

The custodian led the way, and Fred and the others followed. In 
the centre of one of the rooms of the lower story of the building is a 
glass-case containing relics of William the Silent, and among them is a 
plain leathern doublet, pierced with three holes made by the fatal bul- 
lets, and stained with blood. ~In the same case is the armor of Admiral 
De Ruyter, and other articles of interest, and our friends contemplated 
in silence the contents of the case. 

At length Mrs. Bassett spoke, and asked what was the wooden gob- 
let in the case, with nails driven into it. 

“That is the goblet of the Gueux,” said the custodian. 

“Who were they? and why is their goblet kept here?” 

“They were the men who led the insurrection that resulted in the 
formation of the Dutch republic and the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from the country,” said Frank. 

Mrs. Bassett and Mary manifested a desire to hear more on the sub- 
ject, and Frank thus explained : 

“The noblemen of the Netherlands held an assembly in Brussels on 
the 6th of April, 1566, and signed a petition to the Vice-regent, Margaret 
of Parma, sister of Philip IL, praying for the abolition of the Inquisi- 
tion, which had been established in the country. Three or four hundred 
of them went to the palace of the duchess and presented the petition. 
One of the courtiers whispered to her, as they approached, that they 
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were only a troop of beggars (gueux). The remark was overheard, 
and the noblemen adopted it as the name of their party. The same 
evening several of them appeared on a balcony on a prominent house in 
Brussels: one of them was Count Brederode, disguised as a beggar, and 
carrying a wooden goblet, out of which he drank success to the ‘ Gueux.’ 
Each of the others struck a nail into the goblet to indicate his approval. 
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The goblet in the case is the identical one used on that occasion, and 
those are the nails I mentioned. This was the beginning of the move- 
ment that separated the Netherlands from Spain.” 

After leaving the cabinet of curiosities our friends proceeded to the 
Plein, a large square 
on the east side of 
the museum, which 
contains a statue of 
Prince Wilham L., 
or, as he is better 
known, William the 
Silent, about whose 
history we have 
learned many things. 
The statue repre- 
sents him with one 
finger raised, as an 
allusion to his reput- 
ed taciturnity, and a 
motto on the pedes- 
tal tells that it was 
erected by a grate- 
ful people “to the 
father of their fa- 
ther-land.’ The 
: statue is of bronze, 

WILLIAM I., KING OF THE NETHERLANDS, 1815 TO 1840. and was erected in 
1848. 

Another monument in honor of a member of the House of Orange is 
in the Buitenhof, which is a large area of open ground near the Binnen- 
hof. It commemorates the deeds of William IT., who died in 1849, and 
was the second king of the Netherlands after the restoration of the 
House of Orange since the end of the short-lived rule of Louis Bona- 
parte. The monument is an elaborate one, and has four figures at the 
sides emblematic of princely dignity, military glory, history, and pros- 
perity. King William II. lived for some time in England, and accom- 
panied the British army in some of its campaigns. The names of Bada- 
joz, Salamanca, Quatre Bras, Waterloo, and other battles where he was 
present are inscribed on the monument. 

Contemplation of this monument caused Mrs. Bassett to ask about 
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the antiquity of the House of Orange. Doctor Bronson came to her 
aid and said, in substance, the following: 

“The name of the House comes from the city of Orange, in the 
south-eastern part of France; its ancient name was Arausio, and it con- 
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tains the ruins of a Roman theatre. There is a triumphal arch, also of 
Roman origin, standing close to the palace of the princes of Orange, 
and in a very good state of preservation. The principality of Orange 
was about twelve miles long by nine in width, and is now included in 
the Department of Vaucluse. Its origin is attributed to the time of 
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Charlemagne, and the title has been held by four Houses, that of Nassau- 
Dillenberg being the last. William the Silent was the first prominent 
figure in the present House of Orange, and for three hundred years the 
name has been intimately connected with the history of the Nether- 
lands, and to a great extent with the politics of Europe. 

“You have heard how liberty of conscience was established in the 
Netherlands by William the Silent, and you learned, while in England, 
how William III. aided in driving the Stuart dynasty from the throne 
of that country, and counteracting the influence and designs of Louis 
XIV. From him the societies of Orangemen take their name, and the 
orange color is a reminder of many battles that were fought under the 
banner of religion in Britain and elsewhere. 

“William III. was the son of William II., who was the successor of 
Frederick Henry, brother of William the Silent and of Maurice of Nas- 
sau, the successor of the great reformer after his assassination. During 
the reigns of Maurice and Frederick Henry the Dutch pursued that ca- 
reer of conquest which gave them vast and rich possessions in the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres, some of which still remain under their 
flag.. Holland was a powerful rival of England on sea and land, and 
not only of England, but of the other nations of Europe. William the 
Silent and all his successors at the head of the Dutch republic bore the 
title of Stadtholder. 

“ After the death of William III. the power of Holland declined, 
and the members of the family of Orange did not occupy a very promi- 
nent place in history. Near the end of the last century the Nether- 
lands came under the rule of the French, and the hereditary prince, 
William VI., who afterwards became William I., King of the Nether- 
lands, was obliged to flee from the country to save his life, or, at all 
events, a long imprisonment. He was absent nearly twenty years; 
when recalled to the throne he returned in an English ship-of-war, and 
there is a monument on the beach near the Hague to mark the spot 
where he landed and was welcomed by many thousands of the people. 

“That brings the House of Orange down to our time,” said the Doc- 
tor, “or rather down to our century. The kingdom of which he became 
the ruler contained the present Netherlands, together with Belgium, 
but the war of 1830 resulted in the loss of Belgium and its erection into 
a separate kingdom. William I. left the throne in 1840, and was suc- 
ceeded by William II., whose monument is now before us.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” said Mrs. Bassett. ‘You have given 
me just enough of their history to make me understand the relations 
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of the members of the House of Orange to each other. And now how 
about the successor of the hero of this monument ?” 

“He was William III., and has done nothing specially meritorious. 
He was not a devoted husband of his first wife, his cousin Sophie, 


QUEEN EMMA. 


daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg, and his subjects had less love for 
him than for the queen. There was a general manifestation of sorrow 
at her death, which indicated her universal popularity. 
“The present queen is Emma, a princess of Pyrmont-Waldeck, and 
her daughter Wilhelmina is the presumptive heir to the sceptre of the 
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Netherlands. The son of William III., who should have inherited the 
throne, wasted his life in dissipations in Paris, where he was known by 
the nickname of ‘Citron, in allusion to his title of Prince of Orange. 
With the death of William III., which occurred November 23, 1890, the 
male line of the House of Orange became extinct.”* 

The brilliant history of this royal family has some dark stains upon 
it; two of the darkest of these stains were made at the Hague, and 
their locality was pointed out to our friends. 

In 1671 Cornelis de Witt was imprisoned in the Gevangenpoort, an 
ancient tower with a gate-way which connects the Buitenhof and the 
Plaats. He had been accused of a conspiracy against the life of the 
Stadtholder, William III., the one who afterwards went to England and 
assisted in driving out the Stuarts. His brother, John de Witt, who 
was Grand Pensionary, or Prime-minister, and President of the States- 
General, went to see him, and while he was there the tower was attacked 
by a mob that had been stirred up to believe in the guilt of the accused. 
No attempt was made to control the mob, and the two brothers were 
literally torn in pieces, and their heads were placed above the gate. 

“Was there any foundation for the accusation?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“None in the least,” replied the Doctor. “John de Witt was one 
of the most eminent statesmen that Holland ever produced ; he was for 
many years one of the leading men of the Dutch republic, and had 
much to do with shaping its- policy. His brother, Cornelis, against 
whom the accusation was made, was condemned to banishment, al- 
though there was absolutely no-proof against him. He had served in 
the navy with high honor, and was with Admiral De Ruyter when the 
latter entered the Thames and burned the English fleet there.” 

The other incident to which reference is made was called to mind 
while the travellers were visiting the Binnenhof. The guide pointed 
out the place where John of Barneveld was beheaded, and Mrs. Bas- 
sett asked who he was. 

“He was an eminent statesman in the time of Prince Maurice, the 
son and successor of William the Silent,” said the Doctor. “He was 
Prime-minister of the republic and leader of the party which favored 
religious liberty. Out of the war of religions came his quarrel with the 


: * Several months before his death the hopeless insanity of the king was announced, 
and a regency was decreed. Queen Emma was made regent, and her accession was joy- 
fully hailed by the people. The regency will continue during the minority of Wilhel- 
mina, who was born in 1880. 
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ruling prince, and he was arrested and thrown into prison at the time 
of the arrest of Grotius, whom we talked about at Delft. Prince Mau- 
rice caused Barneveld to be tried before a synod at Dort, upon imagi- 
nary charges, and he was condemned to death. This is the place where 
his eventful and patriotic life came to an end.” 


The party greatly enjoyed a carriage-drive through the streets and 


JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 


squares of the Hague, and all agreed that it was a very pretty city and 
a most attractive capital. The Hague abounds in palaces, and many 
of the private buildings are sufficiently magnificent to be termed pala- 
tial. Somewhat more than a mile from the city is the famous “ Huis 
ten Bosch,” or “House in the Forest ;” it is a royal villa, which was 
erected by the widow of Prince Frederick Henry of Orange in memory 
of her husband, and it is certainly a most attractive monument. The 
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way to it is along a fine road, and Mrs. Bassett said the drive alone was 
compensation for the trouble of coming to the Hague. 

The second morning after their arrival the party proceeded to the 
sea-side resort of the inhabitants of the capital, about three miles away. 
They went there by carriage, preferring that mode of travel to the 
omnibus, the tram-way, or the canal-boat. Mary thought the canal-boat 
would be preferable, and on another visit she accompanied Frank and 
Fred in patronizing that conveyance, while her mother and the Doctor 
adhered to the carriage, 

There was a choice of roads, and Frank directed that the vehicle 
should go by the old one and return by the new. The old road is cer- 
tainly justified in its name, as it has an age of two hundred years and 
more. It lies through a forest for a part of the distance, and the entire 
iength of the road is shaded by a triple row of trees that almost shut 
out the sun, and render the route very attractive in a hot morning or 
afternoon. The new road is as uninteresting and devoid of shade as 
the most prosaic could wish, and it was unanimously voted that a sin- 
ele experience of it was enough. Its principal and only merit is that 
it is shorter than the other, and therefore may be recommended to the 
visitor whose time is limited to hours and minutes. 

As they neared the beach and came in sight of the water, Mrs. Bas- 
sett called attention to the remarkable crop of hay that was evidently 
in process of being harvested. 

The others looked in the direction indicated, and saw what appeared 
to be a great number of hay-cocks standing on the sand. 

“How funny!” said Mrs. Bassett, “that they raise so much hay 
right on the sandy beach.” 

Frank explained that what she had mistaken for hay was something 
entirely different. Instead of being covered with hay-cocks the beach 
was thickly dotted with wicker-work chairs, whose backs rose high in 
the air and formed an awning to protect the sitter from the sun. 
These chairs have long been in use at the Dutch watering-places and 
elsewhere on the Continent; of late years they have been introduced at 
some of the sea-side resorts in the United States, and are rapidly be- 
coming popular among the loungers on the beach. 

While the good woman was laughing over her mistake the carriage 
arrived at the Grand Hotel des Bains, or Het Badhuis, as it is called in 
the vernacular of the country. This establishment is the property of 
the municipality of the Hague, and has extensive verandas, a commo- 
dious restaurant, and a goodly number of rooms. Many people come 
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here to live in the bathing season; others take up their quarters in the 
more modest hotels, or in lodgings in or near the village, while a consid- 
erable number reside at the Hague, and come and go by the public con- 
veyances or in carriages. 

Our friends agreed that the beach was very pretty and attractive, 
and they were charmed with the neatness that everywhere prevailed. 
The scenes at the bathing hours were not unlike those of sea-side places 
in general, and do not require special description. More attractive than 
the view of the bathers was the fishing village, and to this the younger 
portion of the party were early visitors. 


‘ LAUNCHING BOATS THROUGH THE SURF, 


A DUTCH FISHING PORT. 93 


CHAPTER VI, 


SCHEVENINGEN AND THE HERRING FISHERY.—A WALK ON THE DUNES AND THE 
BEACH.—FISHING-—BOATS.—COSTUMES AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE.—FASH-— 
ION AT A DUTCH .WATERING-PLACE.—AUCTION SALES OF FISH.—CURIOUS 
MODES OF SELLING.—DIKES THAT KEEP OUT THE SEA.—THEIR EXTENT AND 
COST.—THE SEA AN ENEMY AND A FRIEND.—FIGHTING THE RIVER WITH 
CANNON.—LEYDEN, THE OLDEST CITY OF HOLLAND.—THE RUIN AND ITS 
HISTORY.—THE BURCHT.—SIEGE OF LEYDEN; HOW IT WAS RAISED.—THE 
FAMOUS UNIVERSITY; GREAT NAMES AMONG ITS PROFESSORS.—MUSEUMS, 
AND WHAT THEY CONTAIN.—KATWYK.—LOCKS AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
RHINE,—FROM LEYDEN TO HAARLEM. 


Ges village of Scheveningen has eight or nine thousand inhabitants, 
-and they are principally occupied with fishing. Their village is 
divided into two parts, one containing houses of modern build which 
are let to strangers during the fishing season, and the other being the 


A BIT OF LANDSCAPE, 


homes of the fishermen where no stranger is admitted to reside. The 
inhabitants of Scheveningen are a primitive race; they do not change 
their fashions ; they never move to other localities; they marry among 
themselves, never seeking husbands or wives in other villages nor 
- among other people; they are devout Christians and devoted patriots, 
and they are entirely contented and happy. 

“Scheveningen is one of the seats of the herring fishery,’ wrote 
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Fred in his journal, “but it is not as rich and prosperous as it used to 
be, owing to the decline in the fishing interest. A gentleman who lives 
at the Hague says there was once considerable wealth here, but the 
rivalry of England took away the profits of the herring fishery, and 
reduced the Hollanders who engaged in it to a condition of poverty. 
He said that the prosperity of England had caused the decline of Hol- 
land in more lines of industry than that of catching fish; he instanced 
the manufacture of pottery as one of them, and I told him we had 
already learned about it in our visit to Delft. 

“The fishing industry was once far greater than it is at present. A 
_ large amount of capital was invested in it, and there was a common 
saying that the foundations of Amsterdam were laid on herring-bones. 
It is said that the Dutch engaged in the herring fishery as early as the 
eighth century ; Amsterdam was for many years the centre of it, and 
fortunes had been made by the Dutch long before the English vent- 
ured into the business.” 

Just as Fred had written the foregoing paragraph, Mary entered the 
room and asked what he was about. For answer, he read aloud the ex- 
tract from his journal. Mary suggested that it would be well for him 
to remember the old maxim which says, “ Deal gently with the ’erring ;” 
then she intimated that a walk on the dunes in front of the village would 
be agreeable, as the weather was delightful. 

They went accordingly, accompanied by Frank, and found many 
things to interest them. The village is among the dunes or hillocks of 
sand, which have been formed by the winds and waves, and serve to hide 
the houses as well as support them. When our friends reached the 
beach and looked towards the village, they could see little else than the 
steeple of the church, which rises like a beacon, and serves as one to the 
fishing-boats when they approach the shore. The highest of the dunes 
do not rise more than fifty feet above the level of the sea, but as there 
is no high ground about them, all else being a level, the dunes appear 
much greater than they really are, and more than one stranger looking 
at them has thought they were a range of mountains in the distance. 

There was a row of fishing-boats drawn up on the beach. A small 
boy who attached himself to the party, and spoke a mixture of English 
and Dutch of such remarkable composition that he was -almost unin- 
telligible to his countrymen as well as to the American visitors, said 
that the boats were such as they used in the herring fishery. Each boat 
had one mast only and a great square sail, and lying there on the sand 
it seemed like a helpless denizen of the sea driven ashore in a storm. 
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By dint of questioning and patient listening our friends ascertained that 
the herring fleet sails away in the early part of June, and is accompanied 
by a gunboat detailed for the service by the Government. 

The first haul of herrings is immediately sent to the King in a car 
ornamented with flags; the King receives the present with expressions 


wut 


CABIN OF AN ENGLISH HERRING-BOAT. 


of the greatest thanks, and sends a purse of five hundred florins to the 
fortunate sailors who have made the haul. 

When Frank heard this he suggested that the custom had its counter- 
part at New York. Fred asked in what way, and Frank answered 
with the following explanation: 

“Tt is the custom at New York, or certainly was not long ago, to 
send the first shad taken in the North River at the opening of the season 
as a present to the mayor; probably the custom was taken to America 
by the Dutch settlers, and thus we have a ceremony that unites us with 


Holland.” 
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“Tl make a note of that,” exclaimed Fred; “it’s too good to be 
lost.” So down it went in his journal, and we reproduce it faithfully. 

Mary was much interested in the costume of the women, several of 
whom passed the party as they walked about the beach. Here is her 
note on the subject : 

“The women of Scheveningen all seem to dress alike, and it is very 
evident that they do not patronize the French or any other milliners. 
They have large and curiously shaped hats of straw with muslin linings; 
their shoes are of wood, like most of those of the peasants all through 
the country ; they wear brown mantles over white petticoats which seem 

=~ to be starched very stiff, and every one I have yet seen has black stock- 
ings. Their skirts are short, and they have a peculiar kind of step which 
Frank thinks comes from walking as much as they do in the sand. 

“They carry baskets of fish on their heads, and sometimes they have 
dogs to draw wagons loaded with fish. When I first saw them in 
Scheveningen I paused to look at them; they appeared very solemn, and 
although there were three or four of them in a group, they had little to 
say to each other and did not smile. 

“]T know now why it was they looked so serious. Life is with them 


OFF THE COAST, 


a very serious matter, just as it is to the women of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, and the fishing towns along Cape Cod. The men go to sea 
and the women stay at home; in summer the only men to be found in 
a Dutch fishing village or town are those who are either too old to go 
to sea or have been disabled by accident. The perils of the sea make 
many widows, and when these women are left at home they must have 
constant anxiety for the men who have gone on the waters to earn 
the support of their families, and may never again return. 
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“T said so to Frank and Fred, and as we stood on the beach, out of 
ear-shot of any one who could understand what we were saying, Frank 
recited the lines of Kingsley, beginning: 


““Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down.’” 


OF ONE FAMILY—SHAD, ALEWIFE, HERRING. 


The beach at Scheveningen is composed of the softest and finest of 
sand, and there is nothing else to be found there. Our young friends 
looked in vain for starfish, crabs, clams, and other things that are fa- 
miliar to the stroller on most of the English and American beaches, but 
they found nothing. It was a clean, smooth beach; Mary said its clean- 
liness was typical of the country, and that the sea washed it as industri- 
ously as the women of Holland wash the floors and windows of their 
houses in their perpetual war against dirt. . 

Bathing machines bearing a close resemblance to those of English 
watering-places are used at Scheveningen. Each is drawn by a strong 
horse; the vehicle is driven or backed into the water, and from it the 
occupant descends for the bath, and returns to don the apparel that he 
has left behind him. The machine is a dressing-room on wheels, and 
has many advantages over the bathing arrangements of the coast places 
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around New York. Frank thought he would obtain the model of one 
of these amphibious vehicles, and take it home for use at Coney Island 
or Nahant. But up to the time of writing this volume we are not 
aware that he has done so. 

There is a marked contrast, a contrast of centuries, between the fish- 
ing village, with its quaint costumes and customs, and the fashionable 
Hotel des Bains, a short distance away. The former is practically the 
same as it was two or three hundred years ago; the latter is the height 
of the fashion of the day, and one writer on the subject says you may 
see there half the beauties of Europe, and many of the names of the 
Almanach de Gotha. There are bands of music, gay promenaders and 
bathers, and the night is made bright with fireworks on the water 
and fantastic illuminations all around. All the languages of Europe 
may be heard, and there are shops where goods from Paris, Vienna, and 
London may be bought ; but if you ask for the manufactures of Holland 
you ask in vain, though you visit every shop. 

The morning after their arrival our young friends were out early, 
and their attention was attracted by a public crier, who announced a 
fish auction on the beach. The herring is not by any means the only 
finny product to which the men of Scheveningen give their attention ; 
they take many other things in their harvest of the sea, and the fish 
that they bring are nearly always disposed of at auction immediately 
on their arrival and transferred to the shore. 

The youths went to the scene of the auction, and were much inter- 
ested in the proceedings there. . ‘The mode of selling the fish was pecul- 
iar to the country; the fish were separated into piles suitable to the 
wants of the purchasers, and the auctioneer approached one of the piles 
and named a price for it. 

He called this price two or three times, but there was no response. 
Then he named a lower figure, and again there was no response. He 
slowly descended in the price until finally some one accepted the offer, 
and the bargain. was concluded. It is exactly like the mode of deal- 
ing practised by what are known in some American cities as “Cheap 
Johns,” and in England as “Cheap Jacks.” 

Frank and Fred took a long stroll by the sea-side, as they wished to 
study the system by which Holland is kept clear of inundations, and 
protected from the ocean by means of the dikes that have been men- 
tioned in a previous chapter. We can best describe them by referring 
to Frank’s notes on the subject. 

“The dikes that keep out the sea are among the most stupendous 
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works in Holland, and they must be seen before their magnitude is fully 


realized. There are hundreds of miles of these embankments: the prov- 
ince of Zeeland alone contains three hundred miles, on which the annual 
repairs are nearly half a million dollars, or one hundred thousand 
pounds. There is a corps of engineers, called De Waterstadt, whose en- 
tire duty consists in the superintendence of the dikes, and they have a 
force of patrolmen who watch night and day, summer and winter, for 


any sign of weakness. 
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“When they find the least indication of a leak they either make the 
needed repairs at once, or if the damage is too great for their individual 
efforts they give notice to the nearest official He summons the re- 
quired aid; if necessary a public alarm is given, and the people come 
from all directions to work upon the dikes. An alarm of water in Hol- 
land is just like an alarm of fire in any other country; sometimes all 
work in the fields and factories is stopped in the neighborhood of a 
break until it has been repaired. While the danger exists there is gen- 
eral terror everywhere lest the water should prove too powerful for the 
engineers-and their aids. 

“On the western coast of the island of Walcheren there is a dike 
that is said to have cost its weight in silver. This is not strictly true; 

but I was informed, by a gentleman connected with De Waterstadt, 
that if the money required for its construction and preservation were 
put out at interest it would be about equal to what the dike would sell 
for if it were made of solid copper. 

“There is a dike around the city of Helder, in North Holland, 
which is six miles long, and is made of solid masses of granite extend- 
ing nearly two hundred feet into the sea. The dike is twelve feet wide 
at the top, and the highest waves of the sea do not reach it; when the 
tide is at its lowest the bottom of the dike is covered by the water, and 
you can understand that the work of building it was a great credit to 
the engineers. The province of Friesland is defended by a sea-wall of 
granite resting upon piles driven into the ground, and the length of 
this wall is nearly, if not quite, sixty miles! 

“One of the engineers told us that if we wanted to get an idea of 
the tremendous force of the waves, and the fight that is constantly 
maintained with the sea, we ought to stand for a while at the foot of 
one of the great dikes at the time of high tide and hear the water 
breaking on the other side, eighteen or twenty feet above our heads. 
We have done so several times, and in no other way can one realize 
what an enormous force is contained in the waves, and how strong 
must be the walls to resist it. 

“While the sea is the enemy of Holland in time of peace, it has 
proved a friend in time of war. On several occasions invaders have 
been held in check, and their plans frustrated by the Dutch, who cut 
the dikes and inundated the land so that the hostile armies could not 
approach the cities. Flemish Zeeland is a good example of this; rather 
than give up their land to the Spaniards in the sixteenth century the 
people cut the dikes and inundated their province, destroying in a few 
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days the work of several hundred years. Not till peace was restored 
were the dikes again closed and the water removed, but this was a 
work that required many years for its accomplishment.” 

“Several of the islands which compose Zeeland,” said Frank’s in- 
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formant, “have been under water at different times. North Beveland 
was once flooded so that only the steeples of her churches were out of 
water, and she remained flooded in this way for several years. South 
Beveland had a similar mishap a long while ago, when three thousand 
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persons were drowned, and there are parts of the island which have 
never yet been reclaimed. Walcheren, Tholen, and Middleburg have 
also been inundated, and suffered severely, but the patient inhabitants 
drained off the waters and restored the old condition of things. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “ that we sometimes have to fight 
our battle with the waters with cannon, just as armies fight on land ?” 

“JT did not know it,” said Frank, in a tone of surprise. “ How is 
such a thing possible ?” 

“The way of it is this,” replied the gentleman. ‘“ When the river 
Meuse is frozen, the water that flows under the ice breaks it up and 
piles it in large heaps that form a dam, and threaten to inundate the 
whole country in the vicinity. It is necessary to break up these dams, 
and we do it by firing cannon at them with exploding shells, by which 
the ice is shattered. Sometimes we blow them up with powder or 
dynamite, and until they are destroyed there is great alarm among 
the people. I don’t believe there are any other people in the world 
that fight the rivers with cannon.” 

“Oh yes, there are!” exclaimed Fred, who had listened to the con- 
versation. ‘We do it sometimes in America.” 

He then explained that occasionally at the breaking up of rivers in 
the spring of the year, the ice forms into gorges, which threaten towns 
and villages in the valleys of those rivers. Dynamite and powder are 
used to break up the gorges-and permit the water to run away; the 
work is identical with that described by this Dutch engineer, and per- 
haps the scheme had its origin in the Low Countries. 

From the Hague our friends went to Leyden, a ride by the railway 
of less than half an hour. Mary took note of the landscape, and said 
she only needed to repeat what had been said about the scenery be- 
tween Rotterdam and the Hague. “It is as flat as the floor of a par- 
lor,’ she wrote, “and as pretty as a parlor floor with a variegated car- 
pet on it. It is bright and green, and dotted with red roofs of houses, 
some of them standing singly, and others clustered together into vil- 
lages. There are canals and roads, there are black and white cattle, 
groups of trees, and lots and lots of windmills. Some of the windmills 
are used for pumping water, and others for driving machinery of vari- 
ous kinds. Frank says that where the mills are used for driving ma- 
chinery, a good many of them are supplemented by steam - engines, 
which do the work when the wind doesn’t blow. 

“The country is as quiet as it is flat, and Fred said it must have 
gone to sleep. There were very few people at the stations, and these 
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few made very little noise; even the railway train that carried us acted 
as though it was drowsy, for it did not ring a bell or sound a whistle, 
and the guards did not bustle about as actively as they do on the rail- 
ways in England or France. I couldn’t understand it until we got to 
Leyden, and then it was all plain enough. Leyden is sleepy and quiet, 
and its influence is spread over the surrounding country.” 


TOWN-HALL AT LEYDEN. 


Leyden is not exactly dead but comatose. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago it had 100,000 inhabitants; a century later its population had 
fallen to 60,000, and early in the present century it had but 30,000 
whom it could call its own. Of late years the business of the place has 
shown a tendency to increase, and the population has kept pace with it, 
but the city is far less prosperous than it has been in past centuries. 
Grass grows in many of the streets, and there is a goodly number of 
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houses without tenants, although rents are very low and dwellings may 
almost be had for the asking. With 40,000 people living where there 
is room for one hundred thousand such a state of affairs is obvious. 

“Tf any one wishes a quiet spot where he can live for a small 
amount of money,” said Frank, “let him move to Leyden and take up 
his residence. And if he is fond of study he will not find the time 
hanging on his hands, as there is a splendid university here which is 
famous throughout the world of learning.” 

“We went out for a walk in the streets,” said Mary, “soon after we 
arrived in Leyden, and found it very interesting. To be in the oldest 
and one of the most celebrated cities of Holland was something to set 
us thinking, and we were not at all sorry that the evidences of antiq- 
uity were all around us. The houses, bridges, pavements, everything 
seemed old, and even the people in the streets were many of them gray 
with age. A branch of the river Rhine runs through Leyden, and this 
branch is so divided and subdivided into canals that there are one hun- 
dred and fifty stone bridges in the city, and I don’t know how many 
made of wood. At every turn we seemed to come upon a canal, but 
the canals did not contain boats and ships like the water-ways of Rot- 
terdam. The towpaths of the canals were, many of them, covered with 
grass, and even some of the canals were overgrown with aquatic plants 
that showed the little use to which the water-way was put. 

“The guide brought us around to a square which he said was called 
the Ruin. I thought it was a word of the language that meant any- 
thing else than ruin, but he said-it took its name from a great accident 
that occurred here. I asked him how it was, and this is what he said: 

“‘There used to be a great many houses here, and where you see 
the canal in the middle of the square there was a street with good 
buildings on each side. But in a single minute all this was changed 
into what you see it now.’ 

“ How was that ?” 

“< Why, there was a ship loaded with gunpowder in the canal, about 
where the middle of the square now is. It was in 1807, and this ship, 
or the gunpowder in it, blew up and knocked down the buildings all 
around here.’ 

“Surely the explosion didn’t destroy all the houses in this space ?” 

“No, not all of them, but it destroyed a great many houses and 
killed many people. Three schools with all their teachers and pupils 
were destroyed, and many other of the inhabitants were killed instant- 
ly or buried in the ruins. Then a fire broke out, and altogether there 
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were eight hundred houses 
burned or blown up. Some of 
the houses that were burned 
happened to be stored full of 
oil; the blazing oil ran through 
the streets and along the sur- 
face of the canals, and spread the fire faster than the people could put 
it out. That’s why the place is called the Ruin, and sometimes it is 
called the Groote (great) Ruin.’ 

“We all admitted that it was a great ruin, and deserved its title. 
Afterwards we saw the Burcht, or Burg, which is in the middle of the 
city, and is on a mound of earth to raise it above the waters and afford 
a view of the country around Leyden. The building is circular, and 
there was a fort or castle here, so tradition says, in the time of the Ro- 
mans, and for a long while afterwards. 

“ Near the Burcht we visited an ancient church, which didn’t contain 
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anything to interest us particularly, and from this church we went to 
the Stadthuis, or City Hall, where we saw some very good paintings. 
One of them describes an incident in the history of Leyden which de- 
serves preservation; it represents the burgomaster offering his own 
body for the starving inhabi- 
tants to devour during the siege 
of 1574; he said they might eat 
him if they wished, but he 
would not break the oath by 
which he had bound himself to 
defend the city to the utmost. 
“Frank has been reading up 
the history of the event which 
is commemorated in this pict- 
ure, and I asked him to tell me 
about it. This is what he says: 
“«The Spaniards laid siege 
to Leyden, and William the Si- 
lent, who was then Stadtholder, 
sent word that if the garrison 
could hold out for three months 
he would come to their relief. 
The garrison refused all offers 
of the Spaniards to spare them 
in case of surrender, and con- 
tinued to hold out not only for 
TIBERIUS HEMSTERHUIS. three months but for five. 
Many thousands of the inhabi- 
tants died of starvation and disease, and at length a crowd of the fam- 
ished sufferers went to the burgomaster, Van der Werf, and demanded 
that he give up the town to the besiegers. When he refused they broke 
into threats; then he waved his hand to enable his voice to be heard, 
and as soon as they were silent he made them the offer of himself for 
food.’ ” 
Mary asked how the siege ended, and Frank explained as follows: 
“The Prince of Orange found that his army was not sufficient for 
raising the siege by driving away the Spaniards, and there was no way 
in which he could send food to the starving people. So he cut the dikes 
that protected the city; the water flowed in and flooded the country, 
and then the Dutch brought a fleet of light-draft vessels and used them 
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for attacking the besiegers. The Spaniards had built sixty small forts 
in front of Leyden; one by one these forts were taken, and at last, after 
five long months of sufferings, the heroic citizens were relieved. 

“And this brings us to the famous University of Leyden,” said 
Frank. 

“William of Orange was at Delft when news reached him of the 
raising of the siege of Leyden. He was ill in bed, but ordered himself 
to be carried at once to a boat which took him to Leyden; he entered 
the gates and was received with the most profound respect, and his kind 
words made the people forget what they had suffered. As a compli- 
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ment to their courage and devotion he offered to relieve them of all 
taxes for a certain number of years, or to found a university in their 
city.” 

“ And they chose the university, I presume?” queried Mrs. Bassett. 

“ Yes,” answered Frank, “and their choice was a very wise one. If 
they had chosen the remission of taxes the effect would have passed as 
soon as the term of years for which it was granted had expired, but 
with the university as their choice they made the name and fame of 
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Leyden perpetual and attracted learned men from all parts of the world, 
and students not only from all provinces of the Netherlands but from 
other countries. For a long time it was the most famous school of all 
Europe; at this day it will admit none as its superior, and few others as 
its equals. The main building of the university is in an ancient con- 
vent ; the most interesting room in it is the great hall of the Academic 
Senate, where we saw the portraits of all the professors of the univer- 
sity from the foundation, in 1575, down to the present time. 

“There is an array here of great names—great in the past rather 
than in the present. There are Lipsius, Vossius, Hemsius, Hemsterhuis, 
Gronovius, and Scaliger, and also Gomarius and Arminius, whose teach- 
ings excited the religious world in their time and are by no means for- 
gotten to-day. One of the portraits most inquired for is that of Boer- 
haave, who was so famous in his day that a letter from a Chinese 
mandarin in Pekin went straight to his address, although it bore the 
somewhat indefinite superscription, ‘To the illustrious Boerhaave, Phy- 
sician, in Europe.’ 

“The portrait of William the Silent is in the centre of the group, 
and he is regarded with the greatest respect by all connected with this 
famous institution of learning. At one time the university had two 
thousand students and a hundred professors; to-day it has about six 
hundred students and twenty-six professors, and can no longer be called 
the rival of the great schools of Berlin, Munich, Bonn, or Weimar. It 
is keenly rivalled in its own country by the universities of Utrecht and 
Groningen; and though several attempts have been made to consolidate 
the three universities into one, there is no probability that they will 
succeed. All three of the university cities of Holland admit the desira- 
bility of the consolidation, but each believes that the universities of the 
other cities should be the ones suppressed. 

“Tf the suppression should be based upon the merits of the three 
cities from an educational point of view, the advantage would be with 
Leyden, on account of its museums and libraries, which are said to be 
much better than those of Utrecht and Groningen. Leyden possesses a 
large Museum of Antiquities, another of Natural History, and another 
of Ethnography, all of them of the first rank. The Museum of Ethnog- 
raphy owes its origin to Doctor Siebold, a native of Holland, who lived 
in Japan in the early part of the present century before it was open to 
foreigners. The libraries of Leyden are extensive, and many of its 
volumes could not easily be duplicated.” 

Mrs. Bassett said that the funniest thing ae saw in the Natural 
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History Museum was a group of about fifty skeletons of mice, and very 
small mice at that. The group is the collection of an enthusiast, who 
spent several months in arranging the specimens to his liking. Some of 
the mice are sitting erect on benches proportioned to their size, some 
are standing, and some are reclining. They represent an orchestra, 
with musical books and instruments before them or in their paws, and 
with cigars, snuffboxes, handkerchiefs, and beer-mugs, and there is a 
leader elevated on a pedestal, or director’s stand, in the act of gesticu- 
lating to the players whom he commands. 

The Japanese Museum is less interesting now than it was forty or 
i fifty years ago, but it is still one 

of the best of its kind. When 
the collection was first opened 
to view, people came from all 
parts of Europe to study it, and 
learn something of the strange 
people that had so long seclud- 
ed themselves from the rest of 
the world. 
Our friends saw the house 
_ which is said to have been the 
birthplace of the great artist 
Rembrandt, and they learned 
incidentally that Leyden, in pro- 
portion to its population, could 
claim the honor of having pro- 
duced more famous painters 
than any other city of the Neth- 
PROFESSOR BOERHAAVE. erlands. In addition to Rem- 
brandt, Leyden was the birth- 
place of Gerard Douw, Gabriel Metzu, and Franz von Mieris, together 
with others of lesser note. 

Frank and Fred made a flying excursion to the mouth of the Rhine 
at Katwyk, six miles from Leyden, for the special purpose of looking at 
the sluice-gates which regulate the flow of the waters of the river to 
the sea. , 

For hundreds of years the mouth of the Rhine was partially closed 
by sand, and the backing up of the waters formed the Haarlemmer 
Meer. In the early part of this century sluice-gates were made for al- 
lowing the river to discharge itself at low tide, the gates being closed 
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during the hours of high tide. Then the Haarlemmer Meer, or Harlem 
Lake, was drained, as has been described elsewhere. 

“These gates are enormous constructions,” said Frank, “and there 
are three sets of them, or rather three locks with gates. The lock near- 
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est the sea has five pairs of gates, the next one has four pairs, and the 
innermost one has two. Before the locks were constructed a wide canal 
was made, and its depth is sufficient to permit the flow of water to clear 
the river. 

“The tide was high when we were there, and we could see that the 
level of the ocean was fully ten feet above that of the canal inside. 
When the gates are closed it is of course impossible for any current to 
flow in the river. The opening of the gates causes such a rapid current 
as to sweep away all the sand that may have accumulated since the last 
tide. The officer in charge of the gates told us it was estimated that 
the quantity of water passing the gates at low tide was about one hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet every second! This will give you an idea of 
the extent of the works. 

“He also told us that when there is a storm and the wind blows 
towards the land, the tide does not fall enough to allow the gates to be 
opened. Sometimes these storms last for several days, and then the 
canal, and the river back of it for a long distance inland, become full 
almost to the top of the dikes. 

‘““M. Conrad, who constructed the locks at Katwyk, was regarded as 
the most skilful engineer of his time, and his work has been utilized as 
a model for others. In the Groote Kerk (Great Church) of Haarlem 
there is a fine monument to his memory, and it will be the first thing 
we shall look for when we reach that city.” 

Our friends spent the night at Leyden, and in the morning proceed- 
ed to Haarlem, seventeen miles away. Doctor Bronson said that a few 
hours would suffice for viewing the city, and they could continue by a 
late train in the afternoon to Amsterdam, which is only twelve miles 
from Haarlem. Consequently they left their baggage at the station, 
and started immediately on their round of sight-seeing in one of the 
cleanest and most attractive cities of Holland, although by no means 
one of the largest. 

Haarlem was a prosperous town seven hundred years ago, and for a 
long time it had a much larger population than it can boast at present. 
To-day it has between thirty and thirty-five thousand inhabitants. It 
has lost the great trade it once possessed, but it still has factories of va- 
rious kinds—type-founderies, refineries, distilleries, and other establish- 
ments—that redeem it from the charge of being a dead city. It has a 
renowned place in history, as we shall presently see. 
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cf AS this city of Haarlem anything to do with Harlem in New 
York?’ queried Mrs. Bassett, as the party entered the train at 
Leyden. 

“The relations are not intimate 
to-day,” replied the Doctor, “though 
it is quite possible we might find in 
the American Harlem a descendant 
of an emigrant from the one in Hol- 
land. We have adopted a different 
form of spelling; we are more in a 
hurry than are the Hollanders, and 
cannot afford a superfluous ‘a’ in 
the name of the American town.” 

“The country between Leyden 
and Haarlem,” said Mary, “is very 
much like that we passed over be- 
tween the Hague and Leyden. 
There are the same red roofs, the 
same black and white cows, and 
the same windmills, canals, roads, ADRIAN BRAUWER, 
bridges, villas, gardens, and church 
spires.” 

“‘ Are they really and exactly the same?” said Frank. 

8 
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“Nonsense! You know what I mean,” was the girl’s reply. “ They 
are the same sort, and might have been transplanted and set down 
while we were looking at the sights of Leyden and learning about the 
siege and the university that grew out of it.” 

Fred pointed to the right of the train, and told Mary there was 
where she could look 
for Haarlem Lake. 

She looked as di- 
rected, but instead of 
the lake she perceived 
a rich country abound- 
ing in luxuriant pol- 
ders. There was no 
lake nor a vestige of 
one. 

“That is where the 
lake once was, and if 
you had a map of Hol- 
land printed in 1846, or 
thereabouts, you would 
see the lake spreading 
there as though it ex- . 
pected to remain for 
centuries; but the Hol- 
landers pumped it dry, 
and made all those fine 
fields that you are look- 
ing at.” 

“Three cheers for 

FLESCHERSHALL, HAARLEM. the Hollanders!’’ said 
Mary; “I don’t “be- 
lieve any other people in the world would have done it.” 

This view met the general assent of the party. Doctor Bronson 
said that the people who settled the country formed by the draining 
of the lake were from all parts of Holland; they introduced different 
forms of cultivation, and in that community of ten thousand people it 
was possible to hear all the languages and dialects, and see the cos- 
tumes and modes of life of all the provinces of the Netherlands. 

The villas became more numerous as the train approached Haarlem, 
and the gardens more frequent; the city is so embowered in trees that 
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very little of it could be seen besides the spire of the cathedral, and 
when the train stopped at the station Mary was yet wondering how 
long it would be before they would get a sight of Haarlem. 

It seemed to Mrs. Bassett that she had not yet seen a place quite as 
much like her ideal of Holland as this. There were canals, windmills, 
drawbridges, and boats in every direction; and the houses were as 
quaint as though they had been standing for hundreds of years. 
Haarlem seemed, if possible, more typical of the country than Delft, 
and her opinion was strengthened when she reached the square and 
stood in front of the cathedral. The building bore the marks of a 
good old age, and she was not surprised to learn that it dates from 
the fifteenth century. 

Opposite to the cathedral is the town-hall, which is equally vener- 
able and crowned with battlements belonging to no modern style of 
architecture. The rest of the houses around the square are nearly all 
of quaint construction, some of them being out of the perpendicular in 
consequence of the settling of the foundations; paints of varied colors 
have been used on the house-fronts, and there is a perfect kaleidoscope 
of ornaments partly concealed by the trees, which are of modern 


growth. 
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In the centre of the square is a bronze statue, on which Mrs. Bassett 
spelled out these words: 

“ Zaurentius Johannes filius Costerus Typographie litteris mobilius 
e metalle fusis inventor.” 

“What does that mean?” said the good woman, as she slowly pro- 
nounced the last word 
of the inscription. 

“That is a mon- 
ument in memory of 
Coster, a Hollander, 
whose countrymen 
claim for him the hon- 
or of having invented 
the art of printing from 
movable types,” Frank 
answered. 

“T thought print- 
ing was invented in 
Germany by Faust of 
Mayence,” said Fred. 

“On this subject 
there is.a great deal of 
dispute,” was the re- 
ply. “The honor rests 
with Coster of Haar- 
lem, Gutenberg of 
Mayence, and Faust of 
the same city. The 
Hollanders claim that 

THE AMSTERDAM GATE, HAARLEM. Coster invented the art 

of printing from movy- 

able types, and that one evening, in the year 1440, while he was at 

church, one of his workmen stole all his material and carried it away 

to Germany, where he claimed to be the inventor of the wonderful art. 

When Coster came home from church and discovered his loss, he was 

so overwhelmed that he died of grief. According to the tradition this 

thieving workman was either Faust or Gutenberg, and this explains 
why the two men were able to set up as printers at Mayence.” 

“ But is that really so?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“That is a conundrum which I must give up,” said Frank. “The 
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Dutch authorities give the date of Coster’s invention as 1423, and 
they feel so sure of it that they had a grand celebration here in 1823 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the invention.” 

“Are there any books in existence bearing the imprint of Coster?” 
queried Mary. 

“T believe there is one in the town-hall of Haarlem,” said Frank, 
“which bears the date 1440. It is printed in German, in double col- 
umns, partly from blocks and partly from movable type. It is a small 
volume, entitled Speculum Humane Salvationis, and is probably the 
oldest book in existence printed from movable types.” 
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PORTRAIT OF LAURENTIUS COSTER.—(From an old print.) 


“Did Coster use metal types?’ queried Fred. 
“ As far as known he did not,” was the reply, “though some au- 


thorities assert that while most of his types were of wood and carved 
Q* 
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by his own hand, he made use at one time of types of lead and zine. 
As he died on Christmas night, 1440, the book in the town-hall, which 
is dated in that year, is probably the last of his work. 

“We may credit Coster with inventing the movable types, but we 
must certainly give credit to Gutenberg for perfecting them and mak- 
ing them of practical use. This he did between 1440 and 1450. Ten 
years after Coster died, Gutenberg had so developed the art that he was 
able to induce Faust, a wealthy citizen of Mayence, to join him in the 
enterprise of printing a Latin Bible of six hundred and thirty-seven 
leaves. It was an imitation of the manuscript copies of the Bible which 
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were then in use; the printing was done in secret, and many copies 
were sold under the impression on the part of the purchasers that they 
were really manuscripts.” 

“Are there any copies of this Bible in existence?’ Mrs. Bassett 
asked. “I should like so much to see one of them.” 

“We will have the opportunity to see one when we get to Amster- 
dam,” said Frank. “At any rate, there is a Bible there which is said 
to be of Gutenberg’s edition; altogether there are not more than five 
copies of that work known of to-day, and if offered for sale they would 
probably be worth their weight in gold. Other books printed by Gu- 
tenberg and Faust, and by Shoeffer, a partner of Faust after the latter 
separated from his first associate, are equally valuable, and very few of 
them are to be found at this day.” 
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Doctor Bronson had been a silent listener to the conversation relative 
to the invention of the art of printing. When Frank paused after his 
remark concerning the earliest edition of the Bible, the Doctor suggested 
that the art owed much of its development to the family of Elzevirs, 


_ “THE HAY-MERCHANT.”’—(Wouverman. ) 


who were printers in Holland in the century following that in which 
Coster and Gutenberg lived. 

“JT intended to mention that when we were at Leyden,” said Frank, 
“but we were so much interested in the university that I forgot it.” 

“That was my case, too,” said Fred, “ but I made a memorandum to 
bring the subject up at the first opportunity, and now is the time.” 

Then he went on to say that the first printer of the Elzevir family 
appears to have been Louis, who was born at Louvain about 1540, and 
moved to Leyden in 1580, where he went into business as a bookbinder 
and bookseller. He printed several books, and his five sons succeeded 
him in the business of printing, which was kept in the family for more 
than a hundred years at Leyden, Amsterdam, and other cities of the 
Netherlands. Their books were famous for their beauty and correct- 
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ness, and even at this day they are greatly admired apart from their 
antiquity and rarity. An idea of the extent of their business may be 
obtained from the fact that in 1674 a catalogue of the books issued by 
the Elzevir family was published by one of them and filled seven duo- 
decimo volumes! What publishing house of the present day can sur- 
pass this record ? 

From the square our friends entered the town-hall, where they 
looked at the articles which belonged to Coster, and especially at the 
book said to have been printed by him. They saw other things which 
related to the history of Haarlem, but what most interested them was 
_the work of that celebrated painter Franz Hals. He was born at Ma- 
lines, but spent many years at Haarlem, where he seems to have kept his 
brush in constant activity. There is one large room in the town-hall 
which is almost entirely filled with his pictures, and they are among 
the best of his works. Mrs. Bassett and Mary were almost speechless 
with astonishment as they looked at the great paintings which were 
before and all around them, Frank and Fred were equally silent, and 
the Doctor stood by himself and gazed in mute admiration. 

“T had to rub my eyes,” said Mary, “to satisfy myself I was not. 
dreaming that I had strayed into an assemblage of men of two hundred 
years ago. There were no fewer than eight of these pictures, eight 
groups of men, seated or standing, and all looking towards me as 
though wondering who that girl in an unknown costume could possibly 
be. After looking a while at them I sidled over to Doctor Bronson 
and asked what it all meant.” 

“Those, my dear,” said the Doctor, “are what they call ‘ corporation 
pieces,’ a style of art by no means unknown elsewhere but specially the 
property of Holland.” 

‘And what are corporation pieces?” I asked. 

Then the Doctor explained that it was the custom of the guilds, cor- 
porations, shooting, and other clubs of the time, to have portraits of 
their officers and principal members painted in groups and hung up in 
their halls; in the formation of the groups and the detail of the work 
the artists had an excellent opportunity to display their skill. ‘The 
earliest of the corporation pieces,” said he, “is probably ‘The Banquet 
of the Archers,’ which was painted in 1533 by Cornelis Anthonissen of 
Amsterdam, but the best of them are of a later date. Those of Rem- 
brandt, Hals, and Van der Helst are the best, and these eight pictures 
now before us are splendid specimens of this kind of art.” 

“In describing the effect of these pictures,” said Mary, “I can’t do 
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better than quote from Holland and its People, by Edmondo de Amicis. 
He says just what I felt, and says it a great deal better than I can. 
Listen to him: 

““* As you enter the gallery you experience for a moment a singular 
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illusion. You seem to have entered a banquet-hall, divided, as great 
banquets usually are, into different tables; and at the sound of your 
step all the guests have turned round to look at you. They are all 
groups of officers, of archers, and administrators of the hospital, of life 
size, some seated, some standing, about tables splendidly decorated, and 
all with faces turned towards the spectator, like people in the attitude 
of being photographed. On every side are to be seen faces full of broad 
health and good- humor, with eyes fixed upon you, seeming to say, 
“Don’t you know me?’ And there is so much truth of expression in 
these faces that you really feel as if you.knew them, as if you had met 
them many times in the streets of Leyden and the Hague. . . . You are 
not in a gallery; you are present at the representation of an _histor- 
ical play ; you would not be astonished to see Maurice of Orange or 
Frederick Henry arrive.’ ” 

When they finished their study of the pictures, which was not for 
an hour or more, and came out of the hall, Mrs. Bassett remarked that 
the artist who could paint so well and so rapidly ought to have accu- 
mulated a fortune by his brush. 

“Perhaps he ought,” said Frank, “but that was not the case with 
Franz Hals. His habits were not of the best ; he quarrelled with his 
wife, and was addicted to drink, and at one time his property was sold 
at auction to pay his debts. He was eighty-two years old when he 
died, and in the latter years of his life was a pensioner upon the public 
charity. He had many pupils in art; the most famous of them are 
Adrian Brouwer, Philip Wouverman, and Adrian van Ostade, whose 
works are found in most of the galleries throughout Holland. Wouver- 
man is said to have left about eight hundred pictures, but probably 
many of them were painted by his brother Peter, who imitated him 
very successfully.” 

In another room of the town-hall our friends saw a flag which at- 
tracted their attention from its connection with the history of Haarlem. 
Here is the story of it according to Fred’s note-book : 

“Haarlem was besieged by the Spaniards in the same way that Ley- 
den was, and the inhabitants made a most determined resistance, but 
their defence did not end as brilliantly as that of the other city. The 
siege began in the first week of December, 1572. When the Spaniards 
approached the city the burgomaster ran away and sent word to the in- 
habitants that they had better surrender at once. For answer to his 
suggestion they hanged the messenger and set about defending them- 
selves. 
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“From all around the people brought provisions to the inhabitants, 
who were soon to need them. The waters were frozen over, and men 
and women came on skates, bearing on their shoulders as much as they 
could carry, or dragging sledges behind them. The Spanish army was 
30,000 strong, and the defenders of Haarlem were 4000 fighting men 
and 300 fighting women. The women were commanded by Kenau 
Hasselaer; she was a widow, 47 years old, and of a good family, and 
that faded banner which we looked at in the town-hall was the one 
that she carried and defended to the last. 

“ All the inhabitants took part in the defence of the city. After 
three days of cannonading the besiegers attempted to carry the walls 
by storm, the intention of the commander being to make short work of 
the whole business. The church bells rang and the whole population 
appeared; those who had weapons brought them, and those who had 
none brought whatever they thought would be of use in repulsing the 
invaders. Boiling oil and water, live coals, heavy stones, and similar 
things were hurled upon the heads of the assailants, and hoops dipped 
in pitch and then set on fire were thrown around their necks by men 
and women who had been practising so as to acquire the needed skill. 
Three or four hundred Spaniards were killed and only five or six of the 
defenders, and then the Spaniards retired. 

“ Then the siege began in dead earnest, but as fast as the Spaniards 
dug their mines the Dutch countermined agairist them. There was a 
second assault on the night of the 31st of January, which was mainly 
directed against the Gate of the Cross; the defenders had secretly 
erected a half-moon of solid masonry inside this gate, and when the 
Spaniards entered the gate they found themselves in a trap. While 
they were crowded thickly together a mine exploded beneath them, and 
the remnant of their forces was recalled. 

“Then the Spanish commander determined to starve out the garri- 
son, and the siege went on until the middle of: July, seven months from 
the time it began. By this time half the inhabitants were dead, and 
those who survived were weak and emaciated; they felt they could no 
longer resist ; and one day a letter came from the Spanish commander 
promising that if the town would surrender no punishment should be 
inflicted on the people, and every one would be forgiven for his part in 
the defence. 

“Haarlem hauled down its flag and surrendered to the Spanish. 
Did the latter keep their promise of pardon to the people ? 

“Not a bit of it. They massacred every soldier of the garrison, 
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beheaded one thousand of the citizens, and tied two hundred more in 
couples back to back, and threw them into the lake to be drowned. 
Then they sacked the buildings, both public and private, and when they 
finally left the city very few of its inhabitants remained to tell the 
story of their sufferings. More than ten thousand of them perished dur- 
ing the siege, and some marks of the bombardment are still visible on 
the buildings. In the walls of the Great Church on the square there 
is a cannon-ball that was thrown from the guns of the Spaniards, and 
is firmly embedded where it struck.” 

Mrs. Bassett had heard of the flower-gardens of Haarlem, and ex- 
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pressed a desire to see them. From the town-hall the party went to 
the park, and thence to some of the gardens where there are large beds 
of hyacinths, tulips, carnations, and similar floral productions, very pleas- 
ing to the eye with their bright colors, and agreeable to the nose with 
their perfumes. Gardens all over Europe are supplied from Haarlem, 
and it is probable that Holland has done more for horticulture than 
any other country on the globe. 

And this is a reminder of a remarkable frenzy that had possession of 
Europe about 1636, and is known in history as the tulip mania. Tulips 
were speculated in very much as railway shares are at the present day, 
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and their prices were regularly quoted on the stock-exchanges of the 
time. All sorts of people traded in them, and a large capital was re- 
quired to carry on the business. From one end of the country to the 
other nothing was talked of but seeds, colors, petals, bulbs, and other 
terms relating to tulips. Gardens were laid out in all directions, and ex- 
perts were occupied in developing new varieties to which high-sounding 
names were given. 

A single specimen of the tulip known as “Semper Augustus” was 
sold for 13,000 florins, or more than $5000 of our money; an “Admiral 
Enkhuisen” brought 5000 florins, and an “Admiral Liefkenshoek ” 
4000 florins. One speculator in Amsterdam realized 68,000 florins in 
four months, and a single town in Holland made more than 10,000,000 
florins in the tulip business in one year. 

In the town of Alkmaar 120 tulips were sold in 1637 for the benefit 
of the Orphanage of that city, and the sale realized 180,000 francs, or 
$36,000. One day there were only two specimens of the “Semper 
Augustus” in Holland, one at Haarlem and the other at Amsterdam. 
Twelve acres of land were offered for one of them, and 4000 florins, 
with a coach, harness, and a pair of fine gray horses for the other. 
Both offers were refused ! 

When prices began to drop the bottom fell out of the speculation 
very speedily, and many of those who had not realized on their tulip 
holdings were ruined. In the course of a month or so specimens of the 
“Semper Augustus” could be had for fifty florins, and at the present 
time a root of any of the finest tulips can be bought for ten florins, or 
$4.00. In many of its features this tulip speculation of 1636-87 was 
repeated in the “‘ Hen Fever” of the United States about the middle of 
the present century. 

‘We climbed to the top of the steeple of the old church,”. said 
Frank, “and had a fine view of the very pretty country around Haar- 
lem. We could trace the canals for miles, partly by the lines of water, 
and partly by the sails that stood out against the rich green of the 
fields; the bed of the old Haarlemmer Meer was in full view, or, at any 
rate, the greater part of it, and we were able to realize the extent of the 
labor required for draining it. Looking towards the west we could see 
the sand dunes that separate the land from the sea, and just beyond the 
city there was the village of Bloemendaal, so completely embowered in 
trees that very little of the village was visible. There was a profusion 
of gardens and villas, and directly at our feet was the old city, through 
which the river Spaarne winds sluggishly and circles about so as to 
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enclose Haarlem like the moat of a castle. The Spaarne serves as a 
drain for the old lake of Haarlem, and carries off the superfluous water 
that is pumped up by steam-engines and windmills.” 

In the evening our friends arrived at Amsterdam, having passed a 
busy and delightful day. Frank proposed a walk, but Fred suggested 
that he was altogether too weary for the excursion, and, besides, they 
would run the risk of falling into some of the numerous canals with 
which the city is seamed and threaded. So it was voted that all would 
go to bed early and leave the sights of the commercial capital of Hol- 
land until the next day. 

Bright and early the party was out and ready for sight-seeing. 
While they were at breakfast Frank asked Mary what she could tell 
about the history of Amsterdam, and his first question was as to the 
origin of its name. 

“T can tell you that without taking breath,” said Mary, “for it is 
what I first learned about the city.” 

“ Well, then, proceed.” 

“ Amsterdam is at the place where the Amstel River enters into an 
arm of the Zuider Zee, which is called the Y. A castle was built here 
in the twelfth century, and a dam was made to shut out the waters; 
so the place was called Amstel-dam, and that in time became Am- 
sterdam.” 

“Yowre just a little wrong there, Mary,” interrupted Fred. “The 
castle was built in 1204, or at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
though it is possible that Gijsbrecht II., Lord of Amstel, who built the 
castle, may have made his preparations before the end of the twelfth 
century.” 

“A few years more or less at this distance are of no consequence,” 
said Mary. “What is of more consequence is that the town grew 
steadily, and in the fourteenth century it was an important place of 
commerce. Its greatest importance in past times came when the 
Spaniards took possession of Antwerp, and drove many of its mer- 
chants to make their homes here. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Amsterdam was the most important commercial city of Eu- 
rope, and it has retained its importance down to the present time, 
though it has many rivals in the mercantile way.” 

“ You speak like a book,” exclaimed Frank, approvingly. 

“And it’s no wonder if I do,” was the reply, “for I learned from a 
book all that P’ve told you.” 

When Mary paused Fred took up the thread of the story and said 
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that there were many canals and basins in the city, which divided it 
into nearly a hundred islands; there were more than three hundred 
bridges crossing these canals, and they were operated in the manner we 
have already seen at Rotterdam and elsewhere. The system of dikes, 
canals, and bridges is a very complicated one, and is in charge of a 
special board of engineers, who are obliged to exercise constant vigi- 
lance to prevent damage to the city. 

After breakfast the party proceeded to the Dam, which is the active 
centre of the city and the oldest portion. On their way thither Frank 
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explained to his mother and Mary that the whole city was built on 
piles driven into the soft mud, and that very often the cost of laying 
the foundations of a building is greater than that of erecting the visible 
portion of it. He added that this necessity of driving piles to form 
the foundations led to the remark of Erasmus that there was a city in 
Holland where the inhabitants dwelt like birds on the tops of the trees. 

“Here we are at the Dam,” said Frank, as they came out upon a 
large square, whose sides were formed by magnificent buildings. “That 
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is the palace,” said he, as he pointed to the largest of the structures ; 
“it was built in 1648 as a town-hall, and is the largest house in the 
city.” 

“T read about it,” said Mary, “and the palace is said to rest on 
nearly fourteen thousand piles. Just think what a forest must have 
been cut down to furnish all that amount of timber!” 

Fred made a calculation by taking the length (eighty-eight yards) 
and the width (sixty-nine yards) of the palace, and found that when the 
piles had been driven to their places there was almost a solid bed of 
timber on which to place the stone. But in spite of this the walls have 
sunk in some places, though not so as to endanger the safety of the 
building, which is a very substantial edifice. 

As the palace is one of the principal sights of Amsterdam they 
went through the building, and the younger of the travellers ascended 
to the top of the tower, 187 feet above the ground. In the council- 
chamber, which is an immense and lofty room, they saw many tro- 
phies taken from the Spaniards and other people with whom the 
Dutch have been at war during past centuries and also in the present 
one. There were some fine paintings in the audience-chamber, and it 
was while Doctor Bronson and Mrs. Bassett were contemplating these 
pictures that the rest of the party climbed to the top of the tower. 

“The view was interesting,” said Mary, “but of course it lacked 
the advantage of mountains and high land in general. All was flat, 
whether land or water made no difference in the level, if we except the 
sand-dunes on the coast. 

‘At our feet and all around us was the city with its canals, streets, 
bridges, ships, boats, and houses of which many were leaning far out of 
the perpendicular, and there were docks, factories, warehouses, and the 
like. A little farther away were the Y and the Zuider Zee, the bed of 
the Haarlemmer Meer, and away to the west the old city of Haarlem 
which we had just come from, and the sand-dunes beyond. A guide 
went up with us and pointed out Utrecht and Ammersfoort, and after- 
wards Zaandam and Alkmaar. In fact, he filled our heads with more 
names than we could remember, and we were glad to descend and walk 
about the square again. 

“T could have stayed on the square through the whole of the day,” 
said Mary, “as the crowd that gathered there was very interesting. 
There were costumes from all parts of Holland; all of them were more 
or less picturesque, but those of the women were specially so. Such 
queer head-dresses you never saw in any part of America unless they 
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were in a museum. The women from Friesland had silver diadems 
over their brows while the women of Groningen had golden helmets 
that fitted close to their heads; there were women from North Hol- 
land with great rings in their ears that must have been hollow (the 
rings I mean), or they would have torn right through the ears with 
their weight. Some of the men had waistcoats like sections of bright 
colored bedquilt, and we were 
told that they were fishermen from 
the Zuider Zee; then there were 
men with hats like those you see 
in Dutch pictures of two hundred 
years ago, and it is just possible 
that these hats had a greater age 
than that of the oldest inhabitant. 

“You would make up your mind 
that Holland is a healthy country 
if you could see the people that 
assemble in the Dam and walk 
about there. The merchants and 
well-to-do people generally have 
a fresh rosy ,appearance, and some 
of their complexions would be en- 
vied by an American belle. A 
great many faces are bronzed from 
exposure to the sun and sea-air; 
they belong to the sailors and 
traders that go to all parts of the 
world to carry the products of 
Holland and bring back the merchandise which is received in exchange 
for it. Most of these sailors are Hollanders, but there are many for- 
eigners among them, as is generally the case with the seafaring popu- 
lation of all the great ports of the world. All classes of people are 
here, from the rich merchant in the finest of cloth to the maid-servant 
in her white cap, or the laborer in his blouse; they jostle each other 
as though all were on the most complete level, like the streets and 
squares of the city they live in. I was sorry when we had to leave 
the Dam, with its crowd of people on foot and in carriages, and move 
on to some other place of interest. 

“ And it was a place of interest, too,” continued the girl, “as we had 
a chance to see a wedding in the church that stands at one side of the 
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square, and was built five hundred years ago. It was a private wed- 
ding, but the custodians allowed us to go in because we were strangers, 
and also, perhaps, because they knew we would be pretty certain to 
pay for the privilege of witnessing the ceremony. 

“There was an enclosure at one end of the church, and the custo- 
dian who showed us to it said’ the wedding-party would be there very 
soon. We'sat down in some seats outside a reserved space, which had 
a sofa in the centre for the bride and groom and perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty seats arranged in a semicircle. Just as we took our seats 
the organ began playing (or the organist did), and in about eight or 
ten minutes the procession came. The bride was young and pretty; 
she didn’t appear to be more than eighteen or twenty years old, but as 
for the bridegroom, he was thirty-five at least, and very stout and 
florid. He wore a dress-suit and white necktie, and the most of the 
gentlemen of the party were in the same costume. The bride wore a 
white silk dress and veil, and there was a wreath of flowers on her head. 
Her eyes were red, as though she had been crying, but I don’t know 
whether that was in order to be in fashion or because she wanted to 
cry, as many brides do. 

“The ladies of the wedding-party were in their street or calling 
costume, all having their best bonnets on, or at any rate they were nice 
enough to have been their best. There were just enough in the party 
to fill all the seats in the enclosure, the gentlemen on one side and the 
ladies on the other, and the happy couple on the sofa that I mentioned. 
The ladies sat with their hands crossed and looking very solemn, a good 
deal more so than did the gentlemen. The music stopped a little while 
after the party was seated, and then in came the minister who wore a 
black gown, and looked more solemn, if possible, than any one of the 
wedding-guests. 

“The minister delivered a sermon or discourse of perhaps fifteen 
minutes on the duties and responsibilities of matrimony, but unfortu- 
nately it was in Dutch, which I couldn’t understand. It must have 
been very touching, for it set most of the women to crying, especially 
the mother of the bride; the bride cried too, and this added to the red- 
ness of her eyes and also of her cheeks. 

“ When the end of his sermon was reached the bride and groom left 
the sofa where they were seated, went to where the clergyman stood 
and knelt before him. He pronounced the ceremony which united 
them, and then they rose and went back to their seats; all the others 
remained perfectly quiet, not even rising while the ceremony was being 
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performed. There was no ring used in the wedding, and a gentleman 
who lives here says the ring is not customary at Dutch marriages. 

“When the affair was over the organ struck up again, and the whole 
party went out of the church in the same order as they entered. Al- 
together it was a very quiet wedding, and almost serious enough to 
have been a funeral. 

“Speaking of funerals reminds me that we saw a man in the crowd 
on the square whose business it is to go about and announce the death 
of any one to relatives and friends, and to distribute invitations to 
funerals. He was dressed in a quaint sort of way, knee-breeches and 
swallow-tail coat, and wore a cocked hat with a long veil or strip of 
crape flowing down his back. Of course he did not smile, as that 
would not have been in keeping with his duties. He is called an 
Aanspreeker, and I should think the name would be enough to make 
him feel sad and look so, too. The Aanspreeker is usually an old man, 
and leans upon a stick, which gives additional solemnity to his ap- 
pearance, though none is needed.” 
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" HEN we came out of the church after the wedding,” said Frank, 
“we went to see the Exchange, the Zeemanshoop (Seaman’s 
Hope), and the Stadthuis, or Town-hall, which was formerly the Admi- 
ralty Building. The Zeemanshoop 
is an association of merchants and 
others whose business is connected 
with the sea; most of the marine 
captains sailing from Amsterdam 
belong to it, and they recognize 
each other’s ships by their socie- 
ty’s flag. There is a fund for wid- 
ows and orphans of members, and 
the building is well worth seeing. 
“Our chief interest in the Stadt- 
huis was the fine paintings, many 
of them corporation pictures, such 
as have already been described, 
FRANZ SNYDERS. which are the property of the city. 
The finest of them is by Franz 
Hals, and contains thirteen figures, all painted with great care down to 
very minute details. There is a shooting-gallery piece, with thirty fig- 
ures in it, by Van der Helst, but we didn’t think it so good as the one 
first mentioned, which is a wonderful production. 
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“ But of all the paintings in Amsterdam we were most charmed by 
two in the Rijks Museum, which, by-the-way, is the best picture-gallery 
in the whole country. There are 451 paintings here, and no fewer than 
344 of them are of the Dutch school, and nearly all are the best of their 
kind. If I were to stay in Amsterdam for a whole year I should want 
to come to the museum every day to look at the paintings, and the first 
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I should look at every day would be the two that hang opposite each 
other in one of the rooms. 

“They are Rembrandt’s ‘ Night-watch’ and Van der Helst’s ‘Ban- 
quet of the Arquebusiers, or more commonly called ‘The Shooting- 
gallery.” ‘The Night-watch’ is the largest of Rembrandt’s works ; 
it measures eleven feet by fourteen, and is placed so that it almost 
touches the floor in order to make it as realistic as possible. Many art- 
critics pronounce it the finest picture ever produced by Rembrandt, and 
we are all inclined to the same opinion. 

“The figures in the painting are portraits. The one in the centre 
is Captain Frans Banning Cock, commanding the company of arquebus- 
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iers, which the picture represents as coming out of their guildhouse, and 
the man at his side is Lieutenant Willem van Ruitenberg. The man on 
the step is the flag-bearer, Jan Visser Cornelissen, and the one with the 
drum is Jan van Kampoort, who held the office of drummer for the 
company. To our way of thinking the title of ‘ Night-watch’ is not 
correct. Some:critics think it was Rembrandt’s intention to represent a 
night scene, their belief being based upon the darkness of the work. It 
seems to me that the artist had no such intention, but rather intended 
to represent the effect of daylight in the guildhall of the company, 
which is known to have been very lofty and not strongly lighted. But 
whether it is a scene of night or day makes little difference; it is a 
picture that will linger long in the memory, and every one of our party 
was silent with admiration as long as we looked at it. 

“On the opposite wall is the other famous painting, ‘The Shooting- 
gallery. Captain Wits is in the corner holding a silver drinking-cup 
in one hand, and extending the other to Lieutenant van Waveren; the 
captain wears a suit of black velvet, with a blue girdle, while the lieu- 
tenant is dressed in a doublet of pearl-gray with gold embroidery. The 
other figures are of life size, like those mentioned, and all their names 
are on the records of the city; they are sitting or standing about in a 
very effective group, and the detail of the hands and faces is so com- 
plete, and each personage has so much character, that it has been re- 
marked that if all the hands were cut off and thrown into a pile they 
could be easily restored to the figures to which they belong. 

‘““We spent some time in the museum, and went there again and 
again. We saw specimens of the work of every artist of Holland known 
to fame, together with some that are not famous atall. There is enough 
of art study here to occupy years for any one who is devoted to it, and 
I wonder that so few artists come here for that purpose. The Rijks 
- Museum is not by any means the only art collection in Amsterdam, 
though it is incomparably the best. There are the Museum van der 
Hoop and the Museum Fodor, both of them presented to the city by 
wealthy merchants of those names, and there are many private galleries 
which are well filled with antique and modern paintings. The city 
has managed to acquire the greatest of all the paintings, but if they 
were anywhere else these private galleries. sideeadi ee high rank as art 
collections and be much better known.” ~ 

Mrs. Bassett had heard of the diamond- aactdeat of Amsterdam, and 
wished to see how the cutting of a diamond was performed. Frank 
made the necessary arrangements for visiting one of the establishments 
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where the gems are fashioned, but it is unnecessary to say that the visit 
was a disappointing one. The cutting of the diamond is performed by 
means of swiftly revolving wheels placed against the face of the dia- 
mond, and smeared with a mixture of diamond-dust and oil. The stone 
is embedded in lead at the end of a stick, and is consequently out of 
sight; the paste of oil and dust prevents even the face of the stone 
being seen when it is lifted from the wheel, and those who expect to see 
a shower of glittering sparks find they have no return for their trouble 
in going to the polishing shop. Formerly diamond-cutting was a mo- 
nopoly of Amsterdam; at present it is carried on in other parts of the 
world, and the secrets of the art or trade are secrets no longer. 


“HE BOAR-HUNT.’’—(Franz Snyders.) 


But though considerably declined from its former glory, the trade 
of diamond-cutting still employs about ten thousand persons in Amster- 
dam, and the annual output of gems amounts in value to many millions 
of dollars. Our friends saw the shop from which the workmen were 
selected to recut the famous Koh-i-noor, the gem which is considered 
one of the finest in the world, though it is not by any means the largest. 
Before it was recut it weighed 186 carats, but it lost considerably during 
the operation, though it gained immensely in brilliancy. 

Frank made some notes concerning the numerous charitable as- 
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sociations for which Amsterdam is famed, about one hundred in all. 
Prominent among them is the Society of Public Utility, which was 
established more than a century ago, and has about twenty thousand 
members. The object. of the society is to aid in the education of the 
public, and in many of its operations it is without a rival in any other 
city of the world. , 

“The members,” said Frank, “are scattered throughout Holland, 
though Amsterdam has more of them than any other city. It publishes 
a great number of school-books, establishes libraries and reading-rooms, 
opens schools for primary education, and also establishes savings-banks, 
asylums, and hospitals, and gives a system of rewards for courage and 
unselfishness. There is a central council and a secretary-general in 
Amsterdam, and there are three hundred branches or sub-societies in 
the towns and villages of Holland. The central council consists of ten 
directors, and it is through these directors that all public action of the 
society must be taken. Each member pays about ten francs a year, and 
as much more as he chooses to contribute, and the management is sup- 
posed to be independent of any sect or party. A gentleman familiar 
with the working of the society told me that it was a sort of adjunct of 
the Government, but always independent of it. Several times dissen- 
sions have arisen, but they have always been confined to words, and the 
troubles are soon bridged over or removed altogether.” 

Our friends visited the Zoological Garden, which is one of the finest 
in existence, and is also the property of a private association. In addi- 
tion to the collection of wild animals from every clime it has an exten- 
sive museum, and an ethnographic display which is superior to that of 
the Hague. The public is further attracted by music, and a restaurant 
adapted to the wants of all classes of patrons. 

The young travellers and their friends made an excursion to Zaan- 
dam, famous for its windmills and the house where Peter the Great 
lived when he was learning the trade of ship-building. 

They went by steamboat, and found the conveyance very comforta- 
ble. Frank had suggested a sailboat, by way of a novelty; but as the 
wind was light, and also blowing the wrong way, he did not press his 
proposition, and submitted gracefully to the prosaic conveyance which 
runs three or four times daily each way when the condition of the Y 
permits and travellers are numerous. 

They had a fine view of Amsterdam as they steamed along the Y, 
which is here so wide that the opposite shores are almost invisible when 


one looks across this inland water. When the wind is strong the Y is 
a 
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IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.—THE KINKAJOU. 


by no means a smooth way for small craft ; but accidents are rare, as the 
skippers are careful in spite of their readiness to brave the fiercest gales. 

Several times the steamboat passed uncomfortably near some of the 
sailboats; but just as Mrs. Bassett or Mary held her breath and looked 
for a collision, the steersman gave a graceful turn of the wheel and the 
danger was apparent no longer. 

Frank was interested in studying the leeboards which were carried 
on many of the boats, and enabled them to sail on a beam wind with- 
out making much leeway. He made the following note: 
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“There is a great board on each side of the boat, something like a 
cellar-door or the wing of a chicken magnified about ten thousand times. 
When the boat is on the starboard tack the board on her starboard is 
drawn up while that on the port side is down, and the conditions are 
reversed when the boat is on the other tack. In other words, it is the 
leeboard that is down while the one to windward 
is up. When the boat ‘goes about’ the board that 
has been down is hauled up, while the one that 
has been up is dropped.” 

“T think we do this thing better in America,” 
said Fred, as he studied the management of the 
leeboard. ‘Our centre- board takes the place of 
the Dutch leeboards; it is out of the way in the 
middle of the boat, one board does duty for two, 

Se and it doesn’t need to be hauled up and lowered 
AMERICAN CENTRE-BoaRD. every time the boat makes a tack.” 

“T agree with you,” said Frank. “ We proba- 
bly took the idea of the centre- board from the Dutch leeboard and 
then improved upon it. We are the only people in the world with 
whom the centre-board is popular; English yachtsmen, almost with- 
out an exception, detest it, and most of the English yacht clubs will 
not admit a centre-board boat to compete in any of their races. They 
do not call it a centre-board, but a ‘false keel’ or ‘shifting keel,’ and 
the emphasis they lay upon the word ‘false’ is decidedly amusing to 
an outsider when first hearing it.” 

That the Dutch are not altogether averse to the American invention 
became apparent just then, as the steamboat passed 
a boat in which the duty of the old-fashioned lee- 
boards was performed by a centre-board. The 
youths raised their hats at the passing craft, in 
token of their appreciation of the innovation upon 
Dutch customs. 

“There is Zaandam,” said Doctor Bronson, in- 
dicating the direction of the famous old town. 

“T don’t see anything but a lot of windmills,” ars gry ps 
said Mrs. Bassett. “There isn’t a house in sight.” 

“Zaandam consists of windmills rather than of houses,” the Doctor 
replied. “One traveller describes it as consisting of two long rows of 
windmills and the out-buildings belonging to them. Take away the 
windmills and there would be very little Zaandam.” 
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Thus assured as to the character of the place they were visiting, 
Mrs. Bassett looked again, and asked what all the mills were doing. 

“Some are grinding grain into meal or flour,” the Doctor answered ; 
“some are sawing wood into planks or beams, some are grinding paint 
or crushing colza for. the manufacture of oil, some are pumping water, 
and the rest are engaged upon nearly all kinds of work that a mill can 
perform. An important industry here is that of making oil, and an- 
other is the grinding of trass.” 

“What is trass?’ Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“It is a stone of volcanic origin,” was the reply, “and comes from 
somewhere on the Rhine. It is reduced to powder in these mills, and 
when so reduced and 
mixed with lime and 
sand in certain pro- 
portions it forms a 
cement which possess- , 
es the property of 
hardening under wa- 
ter.” 

“A very impor- 

tant and valuable 
quality it must be in 
a country like Hol- 
land, that of harden- 
ing under water,” was 
the very natural com- 
mentary on this bit of DOOR-WAY OF PETER’S HOUSE. 
information. 
_ In about an hour from their departure from Amsterdam the party 
was at the landing-place in Zaandam, which was reached by a canal 
leading from the Y. Mary remarked that most of the houses were 
painted a bright green and their roofs were red; she supposed it must 
be in consequence of the relative cheapness of paints of these colors 
rather than from any peculiar taste of the people. She tried to count 
the windmills of Zaandam, but gave up the effort in despair, though 
she was more resigned to her failure when told there were about four 
hundred mills altogether, and that a mill was considered a good dowry 
for a bride on her wedding-day. 

There was a crowd of guides at the landing, all anxious to secure the 
fees consequent upon piloting the visitors to the house where Peter the 
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Great lodged during his brief stay. Frank selected one of the bright- 
est of them, a youth of sixteen or perhaps eighteen years, and made his 
compensation depend upon his ability to secure the party from being 
annoyed by the other guides. This was a good stroke of diplomacy 
which the youths had practised elsewhere to advantage. 

The cleanliness of Zaandam made an impression upon the visitors, 
and Mrs. Bassett declared with emphasis that it must have received a 
thorough washing every morning since the days when the Czar of Rus- 
sia made his home there. Every house that they passed showed that 
the work of purification was constant, as there was not a dwelling in 
which a speck of dirt could be seen. Through the open doors women 
and boys could be seen scrubbing floors, rubbing furniture, or in some 
other way keeping up the warfare on behalf of cleanliness. Mary won- 
dered that the town had not been worn out long ago, and suggested 
that it must have been made of very solid material to endure such per- 
petual and vigorous polishing. 

Zaandam formerly contained a great many canals, but at present 
the number is not large. A goodly proportion of the canals have been 
filled up, especially those which surrounded the houses and served as 
breeding - places of mosquitoes more than any other purpose. There 
are said to be twelve thousand inhabitants in Zaandam; but as for the 
mosquitoes, nobody has ever attempted their enumeration. 

“How long did Peter the Great live here?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“The people of Zaandam would have you believe he lived here a year 
or two,” said Frank, “ but the fact is he only remained about a week.” 

“Were they building ships here at that time ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply ; ‘“‘ Zaandam was then quite an important place 
for ship-building, an industry which has entirely passed away from it 
nowadays. Peter came here to study ship-building ; but the men in the 
yards stared at him so much that he only remained a few days and 
went back to Amsterdam, where he could work without attracting so 
much attention.” 

“ And this is the house he lived in, I suppose,” said the good woman, 
as the party paused in front of the structure, whose character was indi- 
cated by a placard on its front. 

“He could have lived in it at any rate,” said Frank; “and as the 
tradition locates him here, it is just as well to believe that this was his 
abiding place during his brief stay.” 

“But I don’t think much of it,” exclaimed Mary, as she surveyed 
the little hut of two rooms, and small rooms at that, with its sides 
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ready to break down with age and the flimsiness of its construction. 
“If it stood out in the open air it couldn’t hold up against the first high 
wind that came along.” 

Her allusion to the hut standing in the open air has reference to a 
shelter of brick that has been erected over it to save it from destruc- 
tion. This brick edi- 
fice was placed there 
by Anna Paulovna, 
Queen of Holland, and 
daughter of the Em- 
peror Paul of Russia. 
The hut is a very or- 
dinary affair, and its 
duplicate could be 
made for a very small 
sum of money; its 
sides are warped and 
full of cracks, the floor 
is uneven, and alto- 
gether it is a wonder 
that the building has 
lasted till this day. 
One room contains 
three stools, a bed, and 
a table; and the walls 
are covered with the 
names of visitors of 
every nationality un- 
der the sun. — 

“The furniture is TRIBUNAL, HOORN—INCORRECTLY STYLED WATER-TOWER. 


as poor as the hut,” 

said Mary, “and the Emperor was evidently not at all particular about 
it as long as he could get the instruction that he sought. He probably 
made up for his privations when he Bat back to Russia and was no 
longer a carpenter at work upon ships.” 

The hut contains portraits of Peter the Great and his empress, Cath- 
erine, that of the Emperor being in his dress of a workman. A marble 
slab records the visit of the Emperor Alexander I., in 1814, and another 
that of Alexander II., in 1839, when he was heir to the imperial throne 


of Russia. 
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According to history Peter came to Zaandam, after working in the 
Amsterdam ship-yards for several months, in 1697. On leaving Zaan- 
dam he returned to the larger city, where he resumed work in the yards 
of the Dutch East India Company and completed a ship of sixty guns. At 
the same time he studied mathematics, geometry, geography, and paint- 
ing, and early in the following year went to London, where he finished 
his education. Eighteen years afterwards he was again in Amsterdam, 
and brought the Empress Catherine to see the hut at Zaandam where 
he had lived when learning the trade of ship-building. At least such is 
the tradition at Zaandam, and many of the inhabitants speak of the 
visit of the Emperor and empress as though it occurred only a week ago 
and they had been personally present on the occasion. 

It is averred that he wept as he led the empress to the door of the 
hut. Fred asked the custodian if he had any of the imperial tears that 
were there shed, and his face assumed a melancholy aspect on learning 
that they were not to be had. He thought it would be very interesting 
to see a phial of tears dropped from the eyes of the man who ordered 
his own son to be put to death, and who slew with his own hand dozens 
of his rebellious soldiers, pausing now and then to drink from a goblet 
held by an attendant, and thus gather new strength to his hands and 
arms for wielding the headsman’s axe. 

Two hours sufficed for a view of Zaandam, and then our friends con- 
tinued their watery way to Alkmaar. 

“ We followed the course of the little river Zaan,” said Frank, “and 
found ourselves for some time passing between two rows of windmills 
and in sight of houses so small that many of them looked as though 
they were intended for toys and not for people to live in. The houses 
were all green with red roofs, just like those of Zaandam, and many of 
them were ornamented with flags, or with gilded or bright-colored balls 
stuck upon rods projecting from the roofs or the corners of the eaves. 
The best of the houses were surrounded by gardens, and some of these 
gardens were provided with arbors, where the owners could sit in pleas- 
ant days, just as in the gardens we saw near Rotterdam. In one place 
the houses and gardens were close together for two or three miles, or 
perhaps a greater distance. The streets, where there were any, were 
very narrow, and it seemed as though land must be very dear in this 
region or they would not be so economical in its use.” 

“The boat steamed for an hour on the Zaan,” continued Frank, 
“stopping at two or three places, and then turned into the Marker- 
Vaart Canal. We met boats of all kinds, and sometimes it seemed as 
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ZAANDAM AND ITS WINDMILLS.— 
(From Sketching Rambles in Holland, by 
George H. Boughton.) 


‘though we would certainly smash 
‘something or be smashed ourselves before 
‘the journey was ended. But no accident hap- 
pened, and if we touched the side of any 
boat that we met we did it so gently that not 
-even the paint was harmed. From the Marker-Vaart we passed into 
the Lake of Alkmaar, which we crossed, and then entered the North Hol- 
~ Jand Canal, which took us to our destination.” 

Mary was the first to observe that the land was generally lower 
‘than the canal, and that they looked down upon most of the houses 
that they passed, or at any rate down upon the rich polders where cat- 
tle were grazing. Consulting the guide-book, she found that this part 
-of Holland is famous for its cattle and horses, one polder alone (that of 


10 
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De Beemster) possessing 6000 head of the former, and 3400 of the 
latter, besides other domestic animals. 

“JT wonder if this is the part of Holland where the famous Dutch 
cheese is made?” Mrs. Bassett remarked, as she looked at the herds of 
cows in the polders. 

“This is the region,” said Frank; “and Alkmaar, where we are going, 
is the principal market to which the people bring the cheese for sale. 
The province of North Holland produces eight thousand tons of cheese 
every year; about four thousand tons of it are weighed in the Town 
Weighing House at Alkmaar by the officials appointed for that work.” 

“Four thousand tons of cheese!” exclaimed Mrs. Bassett, “and 
Dutch cheese at that! Wonder where it all goes?” 

“Tt goes to all parts of the world,” Frank answered, “and there 
would be a market for three times as much if they would only make 
it. It has been famous for a long time, and is said to have been used 
for other purposes than as articles of food.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Why, you know that many of these cheeses are round, like cannon- 
balls, and almost as hard. Well, the story goes that once an English 
ship-of-war captured a Dutch brig laden with these cheeses. Shortly 
afterwards the English ship encountered a Dutch man-of-war, and, as 
their respective countries were then in hostilities, the two ships pro- 
ceeded to fight. 

“The English ship had been out from port a long time and in sey- 
eral battles, and the result was it had ne cannon-balls, though it had 
plenty of powder. But her captain found the Dutch cheeses an excel- 
lent substitute, and succeeded in disabling and capturing his opponent 
by bombarding him with the products of his own country.” 

“Ts that really so?’ asked his listener, in a tone of surprise. “Who 
would have thought it ?” 

“T only tell the tale as I read it,” replied Frank; and then he called 
attention to the church-steeple of Alkmaar, which had just come in 
sight. Doubtless he was glad of the opportunity to save himself from 
further questioning as to the accuracy of the story he had told. 

Fred announced that he had found something of special interest 
about Alkmaar, as it was the place where the telescope was invented, 
or, at all events, one of the places which laid claim to that honor. The 
question was referred to Doctor Bronson, who said the tradition was 
that some school-boys were amusing themselves one day by looking at 
the landscape in winter with bits of ice applied to the tubes of their 
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inkstands. A mathematician named Jacob Metius came among them 
and asked what they were doing. 

The boys showed him their new toys, and Metius thus gained the 
idea of the telescope. For two years he constructed those instruments, 
“with which things could be seen at a distance,” and then he applied 
to his Government for 
a grant of monopoly, 
only to find that a sim- 
ilar application had 
been made by Hans 
Lippersheim, a specta- 
cle-maker of Middle- 
burg, about a month 
earlier. 

“ How long ago was 
that ?’ Mary asked. 

Doctor Bronson was 
unable to give the date, 
but was helped out of 
his quandary by Fred, 
who said Lippersheim’s 
application was made 
in October, 1608. 

“T thought the in- 
vention of the telescope 
was made by Galileo,” 
said Frank. 

“That is the pre- 
vailing belief,’ replied 
the Doctor, “butitisin- WATER-TOWER IN NORTH HOLLAND. 
correct. Galileo heard 
in 1609 that a Dutchman had made an instrument by which distant 
objects seemed near to the observer, and he at once set about an ar- 
rangement of lenses for that purpose. After several attempts he suc- 
ceeded in making a telescope which magnified three times, then one 
that magnified eight times, and, later, one that magnified thirty times. 
He applied this instrument to the observation of the heavens, and made 
many discoveries in astronomy with its aid.” 

By this time the boat was at Alkmaar, and our friends went on 
shore as soon as the plank was put out. 


mT 
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In its general appearance Alkmaar is like the other cities of Hol- 
land, with regular canals and streets, and with the usual red houses 
peculiar to the country. Mary observed that many of the houses were 
whitewashed about half way up from the ground, others were varnished 
from top to bottom, and shone like mirrors wherever they were touched 
by the sun. Some of the houses were painted black; Mary asked if 
that was on account of a death in the family, but no one was able to 
explain the reason for this sombre ornamentation. 

Some of the squares of Alkmaar are paved with red and yellow 
bricks laid alternately, and the sidewalks are of the same material. 
‘Fred called attention to an extra sidewalk, very narrow, and high- 
er up than the one 
where they walked ; it 
seemed to be for the 
use of the inhabitants 
of the houses, and not 
for the public, as he 
found that when he 
stepped upon it he was 
regarded with very an- 
gry looks through the 
windows that opened 
upon the street. 

Our friends saw 
very few people in the 
streets, but the few 
they met saluted the 
strangers very civilly. 
They met a group of 
school-boys accompa- 
nied by a man who ap- 
peared to be their teach- 
er; the latter halted his 
charges until the stran- 
gers had passed, and 
TOWN-HALL AT VEER, NORTH. HOLLAND, , each boy raised his cap. : 
and bowed politely, 
holding his cap in hand until all had moved. on. Mrs. Bassett remarked 
that she wished every American boy could know of the customs of these 
youths of Alkmaar, and try to imitate them. 
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MARABOU STORK AND ITS YOUNG. 


That cheese was the commodity of Alkmaar was evident in the 
square where the market is held, as there were great piles of red and 
yellow cheeses waiting for purchasers, and many of the shops and 
warehouses seemed to be filled with them. Frank added to the in- 
formation about this Dutch product that the towns of Hoorn, Pur- 
merend, Medemblik, and Edam together aggregate as much as the 
trade of Alkmaar, and possibly a little more. Mrs. Bassett expressed a 
wish to visit those towns, but on learning that they were practically of 
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the same character as the one they were then visiting, she withdrew 
her suggestion, lest it might cause a change in the plans of the party. 

Mary observed a stork flying above some of the houses; she had 
already learned that the stork is a favorite in the neighborhood of 
Alkmaar, as, in fact, he is in other parts of Holland. In many of the 
fields there are posts for supporting the nests of these birds, and it is 
considered a favorable omen for a house when a stork makes his home 
upon or near it. Many householders put boxes on their dwellings or 
other buildings for the purpose of attracting the storks and inducing 
them to make their nests there, and the birds are protected by the laws 
of the country. Even were they not thus protected, they would not be 
liable to be harmed, as they are recognized as very useful in destroying 
reptiles, mice, and other disagreeable denizens of the fields and meadows. 

Storks are migratory birds; at the approach of winter they leave 
Holland and fly to warmer climes, returning to the land of canals and 
dikes when spring has come again and the grass displays its green. 
Previous to their autumnal flight they gather in large flocks, and they 
usually fly in the night and rest during daylight. 

The return to Amsterdam was made by railway late in the after- 
noon, and just as the sun was setting the domes and roofs of the city 
appeared in sight. Before dark they were once more in the hotel, from 
which they started in the morning for a weary but interesting day. 

The following morning they paid a visit to Broek, or Brook, as it is 
pronounced. It is the duty of every traveller who goes to Amsterdam 
to make an excursion to this little village, whose inhabitants seem to 
have gone mad on the subject of cleanliness. All the party wanted to 
see it; they argued that if such a cleanly country as Holland contained 
a village that was specially remarkable for its cleanliness, that village 
was certainly well worth seeing. 

They went by steamboat, crossing the Y to its northern side, and 
entering the North Holland Canal through ponderous gates, which shut 
out the high tide then prevailing. The locks admit vessels of 1000 tons 
burden, and the operation of passing them is quickly performed. 

Broek is a village of perhaps a thousand inhabitants, who make a 
living principally by the manufacture of cheeses and the sale of butter 
and milk. Our friends found it interesting, though a little disappoint- 
ing, for the reason, according to Frank, that they had expected too much. 

“Tt was certainly the cleanest place I ever saw or imagined,” said 
Mary, “and I wonder that the people can do anything else after their 
perpetual scrubbing and polishing. The houses are small, smaller than 
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those of any place we have yet visited, and they are painted in bright 
colors, the paint being renewed every year to protect the wood from 
the dampness of the climate. The streets are paved with ‘klinkers,’ 
small stones set on the edge, and Frank says it is the duty of the boys 
of Broek to blow the dust out of the crevices between the klinkers 
every fifteen minutes, under penalty of a whipping. I think he. is 
joking when he says that, and also when he repeats a story he has read 
somewhere, that there used to be a notice forbidding any one to smoke 
a pipe in the streets of Broek, unless with a cover on the bowl of the 
pipe to prevent the ashes being scat- 
tered in the street. But Doctor Bron- 
son says that though the first story is 
probably an exaggeration, the second is 
not, as such a notice was actually to be 
seen in Broek until a few years ago. 

“The houses,” continued the girl in 
her account of this singular village, “are 
mostly of one story in height, and stand 
with the end to the road or street. The 
front door is two or three feet above 
the street, and is reached by movable 
steps; this door is only used on great 
occasions, the customary every-day en- 
trance being at the other end, or on one 
side of the house. 

“We went into one of the houses A SOLID CITIZEN. 
_and looked around, upon invitation of 
the woman who lived there. The floor was covered with clean mat- 
ting, and the woman said she washed the floor every morning with 
soap and sand. The furniture was polished, and every point of a nail 
was as bright as tough made of silver ; the pots, pans, crockery, and 
everything else, including knives, forks, spoons, and similar things, were 
equally bright, and the: fireplace, lined with tiles, looked as though a 
fire had never been kindled there. The woman showed us the utensils 
and materials for cleaning the place; there were brushes enough for a 
house twenty times as large, and there were brooms, pails, mops, cloths, 
dust-pans, scrapers, feather - dusters, soap, Venetian red, coal-dust for 
polishing copper things, emery for iron, and chalk for the window-glass. 

“She said that if a leaf should fall in the street it was the duty of 
the first person who saw it to pick it up and throw it into the canal; 
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but she declared it a fiction that a stranger was once driven out of the 
town by a mob because he dropped a cherry-stone on the principal 
avenue. It is the custom not to wear shoes in-doors, and for this rea- 
son we saw several pairs of wooden shoes in front of nearly every 
house; it is said that once when an emperor came to see the place he 
was required to draw a pair of stockings over his boots before he walked 
about, as it was observed that they were not freshly polished. Of 
course the boots could not be polished after his arrival, as the operation 
would remove a certain amount of dust. The residents must go not 
less than five hundred yards outside the village to dust their shoes—at 
least that’s what Frank says. 

‘We visited one of the dairies where the cheese is made, and before 
entering we were required to wipe our feet on a mat. The cow-stable 
was like a parlor; it was really the finest room in the house, and hu- 
man ingenuity was exhausted to keep it just as clean as a parlor is kept 
in other countries. The cows are washed, scraped, combed, and dried, 
and their tails are fastened to cords hanging from the ceiling above 
them ; I saw a tooth-brush in a rack at the side of one of the stalls, but 
did not venture to ask if it was for the use of the cow.” 

Broek was formerly the residence of retired merchants and other 
men of wealth; but so much ridicule was heaped upon the place that 
nearly all these gentry moved elsewhere. One of the houses is kept in 
the condition in which it was said to have been occupied by its former 
owner; it is so filled with furniture and bric-a-brac of all sorts that a 
visitor wonders how it was possible for the residents to move about. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DOCTOR BRONSON GOES TO LONDON.—FRANK AND FRED IN CHARGE.—CONTINU- 


ING THE JOURNEY.—UTRECHT AND ARNHEIM.—BY RAIL TO COLOGNE.—ESSEN 
AND ITS GREAT ATTRACTION.—KRUPP’S IRON CITY ON THE RUHR.—WHAT IS 
MADE THERE.—STEAM-HAMMERS OF IMMENSE POWER.—TWENTY THOUSAND: 
MEN IN ONE ESTABLISHMENT.—BENEVOLENCE OF THE KRUPPS.—BREECH- 
LOADING CANNON.—COLOGNE.—COLOGNE WATER.—THE GREAT CATHEDRAL; 
ITS VICISSITUDES AND RECENT COMPLETION.—OTHER SIGHTS OF THE CITY.— 
UP THE RHINE BY STEAMBOAT.—ON THE RIVER.—CASTLE OF DRACHENFELS. 
—BONN AND ITS UNIVERSITY.—SIEGFRIED AND THE DRAGON.—APOLLINARIS 
MOUNTAIN, CHURCH, AND SPRING.—EHRENBREITSTEIN AND COBLENTZ.—THE. 
IRONICAL MONUMENT OF STONE. 


HE morning after the visit to the places described in the last- 
chapter, Doctor Bronson received a telegram calling him to Lon- 


don immediately upon some business matters whose duration he could 
not definitely estimate. 


“Not only am I unable to say how long I shall be detained in Eng- 


ARNHEIM,.—(From Sketching Rambles in Holland, by George H. Boughton.) 
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land,” said the Doctor, “but I cannot tell where I shall be called next. 
I shall probably go to Germany, and unless you have plans to the con- 
trary I suggest that you proceed to that country.” 

The suggestion was at once adopted by Mrs. Bassett and the youth- 
ful contingent, and soon after breakfast Frank and Fred set about 
making the needed arrangements for the continuation of their travels. 

An hour later Frank came to the parlor, where his mother and 
sister were waiting his return, and reported the result of his investi- 
gations about routes to Germany. 

He had thought of crossing the Zuider Zee to Kampen, but on 
inquiry concluded that the country beyond the Zee would not be par- 
ticularly interesting, as it was much like what they had already seen. 
Besides, it was a little out of the way for their journey into Germany, 
and would compel them to pass more time in railway trains than if 
they should go direct by Utrecht and Arnheim. At the latter city 
they would be on the banks of the Rhine, and could have choice of 
boat or rail from that point. 

“That will suit me exactly,” said Mrs. Bassett, “and Mary and I 
will be ready at a few minutes’ notice.” 

“Very well,” replied Frank; “there is a train leaving at eleven 
o’clock for Utrecht, and we can reach the city by noon. There we will 
see the cathedral and the collection of pictures in the Stadthuis, take 
luncheon, and proceed to Arnheim for the night. The rest I’ll tell you 
on the way. It is a ride of two hours from Utrecht to Arnheim, or an 
hour and a half only if we happen to catch an express train.” 

The plan was carried out exactly as given by Frank. Mrs. Bassett 
and Mary not only had time to catch the train, but they indulged in a 
little shopping—a popular feminine amusement in all civilized lands— 
before setting out on their journey. Their purchases were not large, 
being principally confined to a few ribbons and other trifles, together 
with photographs of scenes in Amsterdam and of some of the paintings 
in the galleries, besides the costumes of the people. 

On reaching Arnheim the party was advised that the trip up the 
Rhine by boat would be tedious as far as Cologne, as the country is flat 
and monotonous for nearly all the way. The trip by river requires 
thirteen hours, while the railway journey is accomplished in less than 
half that time, even by slow trains, the express covering the distance in 
four and a half hours. It was consequently agreed that they would 
take the railway by preference after seeing the sights of Arnheim, and 
these did not require a long time. 
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MARKET-DAY AT ARNHEIM.—(From Sketching Rambles in Holland, by George H. Boughton.) 


“T wish we could stop off at Dusseldorf and visit Essen,” said Fred ; 
“but we shall have to content ourselves with wishing.” 

“What is there at Essen that you wish to see?” queried Mrs. Bas- 
sett; “and where is it ?” 

“Tt is about twenty miles north-east of Dusseldorf,” was the reply, 
“and is one of the great centres of the iron industry. That is where the 
Krupp Cast Steel Works are situated.” 

“Tve heard or read about that place,” said Mary. “That’s where 
the great cannon are made with which the armies of Europe fight each 


other when they go to war.” 
“Tt is where some of them are made,” was the reply, “but by no 
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means all. Every nation of Europe has its own factories, as it would 
not be wise for all to depend upon a factory in one single country, 
which might be closed to them at any time on account of war.” 

“Do they make anything else there besides cannon?’ Mrs. Bassett 
asked, as Fred paused. 

To this Fred answered that the manufacture of artillery was only 
about one-third of the business of the Krupp establishment, and some- 
times it was even less than that. ‘They make,” said he, “ great quan- 
tities of iron rails, car-wheels, locomotives, shafts for steamboats, steam- 
engines, and all sorts of steel and iron machinery. Outside of Germany 
they are best known for their cannon, but within it they are quite as 
famous for the works of peace as for those of war.” 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Bassett, “let us go there and see this won- 
derful place. It would certainly be interesting.” 

“No doubt it would,’ was the reply of the youth; “but there’s a 
difficulty in the way.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Why, over the great gate-way to the works there is a notice like 
this, in very large letters: ‘To prevent unpleasantness on both sides, it 
is kindly requested that no one will ask permission to visit the factory, 
as it cannot be allowed.’ That’s the difficulty that confronts us.” 

“Tf that is the case,” said Mrs. Bassett, ‘“‘ we won’t go to Essen. If 
they will not admit us to the works, I certainly don’t care to wander 
around on the outside and look at a lot of tall chimneys and great 
clouds of smoke coming from them. But perhaps you can tell us some- 
thing about the establishment, as you seem to have learned a good deal 
about what they do there.” 

Thus encouraged, Fred went on to say that he had recently read a 
description of the Krupp establishment at Essen which impressed him 
greatly. It was certainly one of the largest of its kind in the world, if 
not the very largest of all. “According to the account given by the 
writer,” said he, “it employs 20,000 men in the factory and the iron 
and coal mines that supply it with material; these 20,000 men have 
families, amounting to 45,000 persons; so that altogether there are 
65,000 individuals supported by the establishment, which is the proper- 
ty of one man. He owns 547 iron-mines in Germany and some in other 
countries, and he owns a fleet of ocean steamers, and a railway fifty 
miles long, with all its equipment of locomotives and cars. He also 
owns a hotel, and several stores where his workmen are supplied with 
goods; and he keeps schools in operation, supports churches, and does 
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many other things that show him to be a very benevolent man as well 
as an enterprising one.” 

“What is his name?” was the very natural query which followed, 
as the youth paused to take breath. 

“Tt is Alfried, or Alfred, Krupp,’ said Fred. “In German it is Al- 
fried, but in English it becomes Alfred ; and as we are talking in English 
we will render his name into that language.” 

“T suppose he inherited the business from his ancestors, who proba- 
bly established it a long time ago,” Mary remarked. 

“Not so long ago as you imagine. His father, Frederick Krupp, 
started the works in 1810. He died in 1826, leaving the foundery coy- 
ered with debts so heavy that-his widow found it difficult to continue 
the business and educate her son, the present owner. The latter took 
charge of the place in 1848, and his account of it is that in that year 
he found himself with ‘three workmen and more debts than fortune.’ 
Just think what it is now, and what the genius and enterprise of one 
man has accomplished ! 

“TJ am afraid I should tire you out,” he continued, “if I told even a 
tenth part of what I read about the Krupp establishment; and the fact 
is, I can’t remember anywhere near all of it. There are nearly a hun- 
dred steam-hammers at Essen; the heaviest of them weigh fifty tons 
each, and it is said they are building a hammer of one hundred tons. 
The peculiar thing about these hammers is, that they can be made to 
give a blow of their full weight, or they will descend so gently as to 
crack a walnut without crushing it. These are the hammers used for 
forging great masses of iron or steel. They can forge a shaft for a 
great ocean steamer just as readily as a blacksmith can make a nail on 
his anvil, or they can shape a cannon of the largest size as you have 
seen an ordinary workman shape a horseshoe.” 

Fred continued to amuse and interest his auditors until he paused 
from sheer weariness, and Mrs. Bassett and Mary remarked that they 
had heard a great deal more than they were likely to remember. 

The conclusion of Fred’s story had reference to the cannon for 
which Essen is famous, and it was to the effect that most of the artillery 
for the German army was made by Krupp, but he had refused to sell 
on any terms to France. He had also refused to sell to England, except 
upon an’order for £1,000,000 worth. This refusal was made in response 
to an application for one or two of his best guns, Mr. Krupp believ- 
ing that it was the English intention to copy his cannon in the British 
arsenals in the same way that the Russians have copied them in theirs. ~ 
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If they would buy £1,000,000 worth they might copy as much as they 
pleased, but would not be allowed one or two samples to work from. 
We may add to Fred’s account that the works at Essen cover 500 
acres of ground, and of this area fully one-half is roofed over. Every 
piece of work is fully tested before it goes out of the establishment for 
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A KRUPP GUN ON ITS CARRIAGE. 


delivery to a customer, whether it be a wheel for a freight-car or a can- 
non of the largest calibre. The house where Alfred Krupp was born is 
still preserved, though it occupies ground that might be utilized to great 
advantage. Mr. Krupp caused the house to be photographed several 
years ago, and he distributed copies of the photograph among his 
workmen. On the back of the photograph was a printed inscription, in 
which the history of the house and the steel works was briefly given. 
It expressed the hope that Mr. Krupp’s success might be a stimulus to 
all in his employ, and that the picture of this little dwelling would 
increase respect for small houses and sympathy for the sorrows they 
too often contain. 

The conversation about Essen occupied a considerable portion of the 
time between Arnheim and Cologne, as it was frequently interrupted 
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by observations about the scenery along the route and the character of 
the country through which our friends were passing. 

On their arrival at Cologne the travellers were eager to satisfy their 
curiosity relative to the great cathedral for which the city is famed. 
Mrs. Bassett was particularly interested in the cathedral, and also in 
the “water” which bears the name of the city, and has a reputation ex- 
tending to the most distant parts of the globe. She wished to buy 
some of the genuine article, and charged her son to take her to the 
original manufacturer of the product in question. 

“J am_afraid it will give us much trouble to find the original 
maker,” said the youth, “or, rather, to find the genuine manufacturer. 
The name Farina is associated with eau-de-cologne,’ he continued; 
“there are some forty or more persons of that name engaged in the busi- 
ness, and each is ready to prove that he is the ‘only original, and all 
the others are impostors. The original Farina in this line of art died 
long ago; as for the successors, there is very little to choose between 


HOUSE WHERE ALFRED KRUPP WAS BORN, 


them. Most of the houses are reputable, but we must observe the pre- 
caution of making our purchases in a respectable shop, and not from the 
peddlers on the streets or the waiters at the hotels.” 

Mrs. Bassett appreciated the force of her son’s advice when she was 
importuned by the waiter at the hotel to purchase a dozen bottles of 
eau-de-cologne, and again by the chamber-maid. As the party stepped 
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KRUPP’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 


outside the door of the hotel they were beset by peddlers, and had they 
patronized all who sought their custom they would have acquired enough 
of the “real, genuine, and only original” to set up a shop on Broadway. 

As all roads are said to lead to Rome, so all the streets of Cologne 
may be said to lead to the cathedral, and our friends easily found it. 
As they stood in front of it Frank remarked to his mother and sister 
that the building was probably the finest Gothic structure in the world; 
that it had been in course of construction for several centuries, and 
only completed in our day (1880). 

“ How long is it since they began work upon it ?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“ More than six hundred years,” was the reply. ‘The foundation- 
stone was laid on the 14th of August, 1248, and there was an elaborate 
ceremony to commemorate the event. The church was intended to be 
the finest in the world, and all influences were brought to bear to raise 
the money needed for its erection.” 

tT 
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‘“Wasn’t there a church here before that?” queried Mary. 

“Yes; there was a church here as early as the ninth century, but 
as the city grew and increased in population the inhabitants thought 
the old building was not in keeping with their prosperity. In the 
latter part of the twelfth century plans were made for a new struct- 
ure, but they were not carried out. In the thirteenth century the old 
building was injured by fire, and this led to the serious prosecution 
of the work and the laying of the foundation of the stately and mag- 
nificent church you are looking at.” 

“From 1248 to 1880!” exclaimed Mrs. Bassett. ‘ More than six 
centuries, as you said.” 

“ For four centuries,” continued Frank, “ very little was done towards 
the completion of the church, and during the revolution of 1796 the 
French used it for storing hay, and they damaged it very seriously by 
stripping the lead from the roof. The crane on the south tower re- 
mained for four hundred years where work was suspended, and was not 
removed until 1868. You can see it in all pictures of Cologne pub- 
lished previous to that year.” 

Mrs. Bassett’s next question was in regard to the source whence 
came the money for completing the cathedral. Frank said it was con- 
tributed by wealthy individuals, by the Prussian Government, by socie- 
ties, and by the proceeds of a lottery. Every visitor to the cathedral 
during that time was asked to make a special donation for the work, 
and between the years 1825 and 1880 more than one million pounds 
sterling, or five million dollars, were raised for, and expended upon, the 
church to bring it to completion. 

Then they went inside the magnificent edifice, and wandered about 
it for an hour or more. All were charmed with the view of the in- 
terior, and Mary was especially attracted to the chapels containing the 
tombs of personages of more or less renown. Fred accompanied a cus- 
' todian to the top of one of the towers, or as near the top as visitors are 
permitted to go. Frank remained below with his mother and sister, nei- 
ther of whom expressed a desire to reach the elevation of 512 feet from 
the ground, which is said to be the height of the towers. 

Mary recorded in her note-book that the building is 148 yards long 
and sixty-eight yards wide; the length of the transepts is ninety-four 
yards, the walls are 150 feet high, and the roof 201 feet. 

As they came out of the church after Fred’s return from the tower, 
Mary called Frank’s attention to a reference to the city which she had 
found somewhere. It reads as follows: 
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““The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne; 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine?” 


“Oh yes,” said Frank. 
are not liked at all by the people here.” 
“ Probably not,” said Mary. 


of the cleanest in the 
world, but, so far as I 
have been able to see, 
it is very creditable in 
that respect.” 

“Doubtless it has 
improved since the time 
when those lines were 
written,” the youth re- 
plied; “but if you 
should go into the older 
and narrower streets of 
Cologne, in the neigh- 
borhood of the river, 
you would probably 
find that the poet was 
justified in what he 
wrote.” 

Cologne presents a 
fine appearance when 
one sees it from a dis- 
tance, especially when 
approaching it by riv- 
er, as the towers of the 
churches rise high above 
it, and the front towards 
the water is imposing. 
The old streets are nar- 
row and gloomy, and 


“Those lines are from Coleridge, and they 


“They imply that the city is not one 


OLD-TIME BELL-RINGERS. 


badly paved and drained; of late years many of them have been torn 
up, and the ancient buildings have given place to modern ones, greatly 
to the advantage of the city, though the lover of antiquity may regret 
the destruction of numerous specimens of the architecture of past days. 
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The next morning our friends embarked on one of the numerous 
steamboats that navigate the Rhine, their destination being Mayence 
and Wiesbaden. Mrs. Bassett had been recommended to drink the 
waters of Wiesbaden, a friend of hers having been wonderfully bene- 
fited by a stay of a month at the celebrated watering-place. Conse- 
quently she was anxious to arrive there as speedily as possible. 

It is a journey of seven or eight hours up the river from Cologne to 
Coblentz, and about the same time from Coblentz to Mayence. Conse- 
quently it was decided to take two days for the trip, spending the in- 
tervening night at Coblentz, to which place Frank telegraphed for rooms 
at the hotel which was represented to be the best in the city. 

-“The journey up the Rhine was delightful,” Mary wrote in her jour- 
nal, “and I hope some day to make it more leisurely, and stop at every 
one of the landing-places for a day or two or as long as I like. At 
every turn of the river there is something interesting. Every mountain 
has a legend connected with it; and on many of the mountains there 
are ae hundreds of years old, and most of them famous 1 ‘in history - 
in one way or another. 

“T can’t begin to tell you all we saw, and if I did-I’m afraid it 
might be tedious reading. Besides, you can find it all in the guide- 
book, and can skip what you don’t want to know about. Pm go- 
ing to skip a little on my own account, and if there’s any pet place 
of yours on the Rhine that I don’t speak of, you can look it A for 
yourself, which you can do easily. 

“The steamboat stopped a few moments at Bonn, the faints uni- 
versity town, where it left ten or twelve passengers and took on about 
the same number. Frank has been there, and he pointed out the uni- 
versity buildings, which are on the south side of the town, and were 
formerly the electoral palace. I had an impression that the university 
was very old, but Frank tells me I’m mistaken. It was founded in | 
1818, but has a greater reputation as a place of learning than many 
universities of much older date. 

“J didn’t care as much for the university at Bonn as I did about 
the mountains that came in sight soon afterwards. They are the fa- 
mous Siebengebirge, or Seven Mountains, about which so much has 
been written. Of course the mountain that interested me most was 
Drachenfels, and I had Frank point it out to me the very first thing. 
Really I didn’t need that he should point it out, as I recognized it by 


the picture that has been printed very often in books about this part 
of the country. 
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* As soon as we saw the mountain Fred repeated the familiar lines 
from ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ as follows : 


“<The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Beneath the banks that bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thow with me.’ 
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“JT had a little fun with Fred by asking whom he meant by the ref- 
erence to ‘thou’ in the last line. He said it was a pretty Dutch girl 
who was on the boat that took us to Zaandam, and whom we all ad- 
mired for her rosy cheeks that glowed under her broad hat. As*Fred’s 
acquaintance with her was confined to-the use of his eyes from a digni- 
fied distance, I don’t believe he cares much about having her with him 

to look at the view from the summit of Drachenfels. 
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“The castle of Drachenfels was built, as the histories tell us, in the 
early part of the twelfth century, so that it will soon be eight hundred 
years old. The mountain where it stands furnished the stone for the 
cathedral of Cologne. Drachenfels means ‘ dragon’s rock,’ and there is 
a cayern in the side of the mountain where the dragon used to live. 
Perhaps you would like to hear the legend about it. 

“This dragon was slain by Siegfried, who came from the Low Coun- 
tries, as told in the ‘ Niebelungen Lay,’ a German poem which was writ- 
ten in the time when dragons and fairies were in fashion. Siegfried 
had heard of a beautiful princess in Burgundy, and he started to find 
her ; on his way he met with many adventures that nearly cost him his 
life, and one of them was with the dragon of Drachenfels. 

“Fred said I hadn’t got the story exactly right when I reached this 
point,” said Mary. ‘“ According to Fred’s version Prince Siegfried, for 
he was a prince, reached the palace of the father of the maiden in safe- 
ty, and before he was admitted to the royal presence, the story of the 
killing of the dragon was told to the King as one of the great deeds that 
the stranger had performed. It seems that the dragon was a monster 
that breathed fire, and was large enough to swallow up the prince with- 
out any serious effort, and therefore it was a wonderful performance to 
kill him as Siegfried did. And after the killing the prince bathed in 
the dragon’s blood, and made himself invulnerable against any of the 
weapons of that time. The surface of his body became solid like horn ; 
no arrow or sword could pierce it, and they didn’t have gunpowder or 
any other explosive in those days.” 

“His enemies must have found him’a very hard man to deal with,” 
said Fred, in a tone of levity. 

“Or to deal blows against,” remarked Frank, quietly. 

Mary paid no attention to these feeble attempts at punning, and 
added in her journal that the “ Niebelungen Lay” had been used by 
Wagner for the plot of an opera, in which the dragon incident has a 
prominent place. She had witnessed the performance of this opera in 
New York, and consequently felt more than ordinary interest in the 
story of Siegfried. 

Let us return to Mary’s narrative. 

“The castle is in ruins,” she continued, “and has not been occupied 
for centuries. The slope of the mountain is covered with vineyards, 
and the wine produced there is called Drachenblut (dragon’s blood). 
But no one pretends that the use of it has the same effect as the bath 
in the blood of the original dragon had upon Siegfried. Perhaps the 
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practice of drinking the wine instead of bathing in it may be the rea- 
son of its loss of power. Frank says that some of the German wines, if 
persistently bathed in, ought to toughen the skin—or destroy it. The 
castle suffered a siege at the hands of Duke Ferdinand of Bavaria, 
Elector of Cologne, and when the siege was over it was left in very 
nearly the condition we find it in to-day. 

“We went on past the castle and the other hills of the Siebenge- 
birge, and if we had pos- = 
sessed a hundred eyes hace 
apiece we would have had 
use for them all. Frank es 
says this is the prettiest tLe 
part of the valley of the 
Rhine, and I can easi- 
ly understand why it is. 
Mountains, vineyards, cas- 


tles, towns, villages, the flowing 
river, beautiful fields and farm- 
houses, chateaus, and other feat- 
ures of the landscape combine to 
i ! make a most charming picture. 
| THE DRACHENFELS. “On and on we went, and the 
time flew a great deal faster than 
the boat did, although it was what they call an ‘express’ steamer, and 
only made stoppages at a few places. We were sorry we had not taken 
a slower boat, so that we might have seen more for our money by reason 
of having more time. Mother hardly spoke a word, so intent was she 
upon the scenery on the shores. She finally caught the word ‘Apolli- 
naris,’ and said she would like some very much. 
“Frank explained that it wasn’t Apollinaris water that he was talk- 
ing about, but the Apollinarisberg, or Apollinaris Mountain, near Rema- 
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gen. Then he pointed out the mountain, and the church upon it, which 
was erected in honor of the saint whose name has been given to the 
building, and also to the elevation where it stands. I asked Frank to 
tell me about the church, as I felt sure there was a miracle of some kind 
connected with it. 

“Frank said that according to the legend, the church, which is a 
recent structure, stands on the site of a very old shrine, to which a 
great many pilgrims went every year. In the year 1164, Frederick Bar- 
barossa is said to have presented the head of Saint Apollinaris, Bishop 
of Ravenna, to the Archbishop of Cologne, along with other relics of 
great importance. The archbishop was carrying them to Cologne, and 
had reached this point without trouble; suddenly the casket which con- 
tained the head stopped in the middle of the river, and would not pro- 
ceed until the head of the saint had been deposited in a ehapel that had 
recently been built on the side of the mountain. The relic has been 
there to this day, and is now in the vault of the church. 

“The Apollinaris Spring, whence a great deal of water is carried to 
foreign countries, is at. the base of this mountain in the valley of the 
Ahr, a small river that comes into the Rhine just below Remagen. 
More than a million bottles of this water are sent to America every 
year, and we are told that fifty thousand bottles are put up at the 
spring every twenty-four hours. The valley of the Ahr, where this 
spring is located, produces great quantities of wine. Frank says most 
of the wines from the Ahr are red, and only a small amount of white 
wine comes from this region.” 

Before Mary had completed her memorandum, as above recited, 
Frank called out that they were nearing the end of their journey for 
the day, and were in sight of Ehrenbreitstein. The girl closed her note- 
book at once, in order to have a good view of this famous fortress of 
the Rhine, which has much historic interest. 

“Tt reminds me of the pictures of the Rock of Gibraltar,” said Mary, 
after gazing for several minutes at the steep face of the rock. 

“Tt is often called ‘The Gibraltar of the Rhine,” replied Frank, 
“and you are not by any means the first to perceive the resemblance it 
bears to the great fortress at the entrance of the Mediterranean.” 

“Tt is three hundred and eighty-seven feet above the river,” was 
the reply, “and five hundred and eighty-three feet above the level of 
the sea at the mouth of the Rhine.” 

“ And it seems to be inaccessible on all sides,” added the girl. 

“Tt is inaccessible on three sides,” said Frank ; “on the north side, 
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which is out of our sight at present, it is connected with the hills near 
it. When it was first fortified it was considered impregnable, but, with 
the long range of the artillery of the present day, it is not as powerful 
as it used to be in the olden time.” 

“ When was this great fortress built?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“The present fortress was built early in the present century,” said 
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Frank ; “but there has been a cas- 
tle on the hill for many hundred ee 
years. According to history the 9 aoe 
castle of Ehrenbreitstein was pre- 
sented to the archbishops of Treves 
by the Frankish king, Dagobert, in 
the year 636, and they were confirmed in their possession of it by the 
Emperor, Henry II., in 1018. In subsequent centuries it was greatly 
strengthened, and it was considered so important that its commandant 
was obliged to swear allegiance to the Emperor as well as to the prince 
who held possession of the country around the castle. It has been 
besieged many times, but captured on only three occasions—once by 
treachery, and twice by the starving of the garrison.” 

During this conversation the boat was rapidly approaching the 
landing- place at Coblentz, where our friends went ashore and pro- 
ceeded to the hotel to which Frank telegraphed from Cologne. Then 
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they went out for a ride and stroll 
around the city and in its neigh- 
borhood. 

Their first object of interest 
was the summit of the great for- 
tress that they had just been dis- 
cussing. It stands on the opposite 
side of the Rhine from Coblentz, 

EHRENBREITSTEIN. directly in front of the mouth of 

the Moselle, which here joins the 

larger river. <A carriage took the party over the bridge to the village 

of Ehrenbreitstein, at the foot of the rock, and up a sloping road to the 

entrance of the fortress. Having gone as far as the roads and the 

rules permitted the vehicle stopped, and the party finished its excur- 
sion on foot and very leisurely. . 

“We had a delightful view from the top of the castle,” said Mary, 
“and were well repaid for all our trouble. We could see far up and 
down the Rhine, and along ‘the banks of the blue Moselle,’ as the poet 
has it; it seemed as though we could have tossed a chip or a biscuit 
directly upon the roofs of the little three-cornered city which the guide 


LOOKING DOWN ON COBLENTZ. 1er@s 


A RHENISH WINE-CELLAR.—(From a painting by Gritzner,) 


said was Coblentz. It made me think of a toy city, and I asked Frank 
if we couldn’t buy it and take it away in one of our trunks as a 
souvenir.” 

They returned to Coblentz by the bridge of boats, in order to vary the 
sights of the excursion, and then they surveyed the little city until dusk. 
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Of course there was an old church to be visited, and there was a 
bridge over the Moselle which is said to date from the twelfth century, 
but has been “restored” since that time, and received some additions 
within the last thirty years. Like the boy’s knife that had received 
two new handles and five new blades, it is still the same old bridge that 
it was when first opened to the public. 

Fred was on the lookout for the monument, which attracts the atten- 
tion of all visitors on account of the inscriptions upon it. ‘The monu- 
ment is of stone,” said Fred; “but, nevertheless, it is wonderfully iron- 
ical. This is its history: 

“When the French army went through Coblentz for the conquest 
of Russia the Prefect of the city caused this monument to be erected. 
The inscription upon it says: ‘Year 1812. Memorable by the campaign 
against Russia. Under the prefecturate of Jules Doazan.’ 

“You know the history of that terrible campaign; how the French 
army reached Moscow and then was forced to retreat, and nearly all 
perished in the snows of Russia or under the guns and spears of the 
Cossacks. The Russians followed them far into Central Europe, and less 
than two years after the erection of this monument the Russians were 
in possession of Coblentz. Their commander might have destroyed the 
monument, but he did nothing of the sort; he merely caused the follow- 
ing inscription to be placed below the one just given: 

“¢«Seen and approved by us, Russian commandant of the city of 
Coblence, January 1, 1814.’ 

“Many a traveller, unless his nationality happened to be French, has 
laughed over the monument, and it is quite possible that the joke has 
been appreciated by a goodly number of those born under the tricolor. 
It is an admirable illustration of the fortunes of war.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


GERMAN ANTIQUITIES.—OLD FURNITURE.—DISCOMFORTS OF LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES.—FURNITURE OF A ROOM IN A CASTLE.—RAILWAYS ON BOTH BANKS 
OF THE RHINE; REASONS FOR THEIR CONSTRUCTION.—STOLZENFELS.—ELECT- 
ORS OF GERMANY; WHO AND WHAT THEY WERE.—A LEAF OF GERMAN 
HISTORY.—END OF THE OLD EMPIRE; FORMATION OF THE NEW.—GERMAN 
CONFEDERATIONS.—THE KONIGSSTUHL; ITS HISTORY AND USES.—LURLEI- 
BERG.—THE NYMPH OF THE RHINE.—SCHONBERG, GUTENFELS, PFALZ, RHEIN- 
FELS, AND OTHER CASTLES.—BISHOP HATTO’S “ MOUSE TOWER.”—“ BINGEN ON 
THE RHINE.”—JOHANNISBERG AND STEINBERG.—MAYENCE.—ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES.—GUTENBERG AND EARLY PRINTING.—FROM MAYENCE TO WIESBADEN. 


N the evening our friends were visited by a dealer in antiquities 
and also by a wine-merchant; in fact, there were two or three 
agents for the sale of wine who sought to make their acquaintance 


and transact business with them. 
Coblentz is largely interested in the 
wine trade, as it is the centre of a 
considerable region where wine is 
produced. The valley of the Mo- 
selle contributes largely to the trade 
of Coblentz, and the banks of the 
Rhine above and below that city are 
covered with vineyards which pro- 
duce abundantly in good seasons. 
All proposals for the purchase 
of wine were respectfully declined, 
and the dealers in that article had 
their trouble for nothing. Mrs. Bas- 
sett regretted that it was not the 
season of the vintage, as she was 
sure it would be interesting to see 
the process of gathering the grapes 
and expressing their juice. One of 
the merchants offered to show the 
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party through a cellar where thousands of casks were stored, and he 
intimated that they could also see the inside of a cellar where cham- 
pagne was prepared for the English market. Most of the champagne 
made at Coblentz is sent to England and the British colonies, and a 
fair proportion of it finds its way to the United States. 

The dealer in antiquities had a shop close to the hotel, and his in- 
vitation to visit it was accepted. His stock in trade was a good one, as 
it turned out, and Mrs. Bassett and Mary were charmed with what they 
saw. The charm was not only sentimental but practical, as it result- 
ed in the purchase of several articles of furniture, guaranteed to be 
genuine and bearing the needed marks of venerable age. 

“T set my heart on a Gothic dresser, or sideboard,” said Mary, “ but 
did not dare ask the price, as I feared it would be so dear that we could 
not think of buying it. But it was much less than I expected, and 
Frank went to bargaining for it, so that he brought the price down 
about one-half. The wood was of oak and beautifully carved, and 
Frank says the carving to-day would cost quite as much as we paid for 
the sideboard just as it stands. 

“We bought some old chairs that will look well in the library and 
be quite ornamental in the parlor, though they are not very comfortable 
to sit upon. And this reminds me that the people of four or five hun- 
dred years ago do not seem to have known how to make things com- 
fortable around their houses. Their chairs were straight-backed and 
very stiff, their sofas generally had no backs at all, and their tables 
were so heavy that it is difficult'to move them about and also difficult 
to sit at them. From what I have seen I prefer modern furniture for 
every purpose except to look at. 

“One thing I must except, though, and that is the beds of the 
Middle Ages, which are large and substantial, and, so far as Germany is 
concerned, a great improvement upon the beds they have now. What 
I should object to most are the very high pillows they seem to have 
had on all their beds; but if the pillows could be removed this would 
not be a serious cause of complaint. 

“We saw among other things a picture of a room in a castle of 
the twelfth century, showing the various articles of furniture in their 
places. There was a great four-poster bed, with the sloping pillows I 
just mentioned, and above the bed were heavy curtains looped up ready 
for lowering. These curtains must have kept out the air and rendered 
the occupant of the bed liable to suffocation; but they didn’t have 
much regard for ventilation in those days. It was lucky for them 
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that they had no glass in their windows, and therefore were obliged to 
admit air when they admitted light. 

“There was a high-backed chair and a heavy table near the fire- 
place ; the occupant of the room was sitting before the fire on a chair 
or stool that had no back whatever. The fireplace projected into the 
room, and had a conical-shaped chimney, covered with glazed porcelain, 
on which there were figures of men, animals, and trees. Close to the 
rafters there were similar ornaments, and altogether the room had a 
comfortable appear- 
ance, though it couldn’t 
be called cosey. The 
beams in the ceiling ap- 
peared strong enough 
to support a heavy 
weight, and, no doubt, 
they had enough to 
test their strength, if 
one may judge by the 
thickness of the walls 
and the general heavi- 
ness of structure in all 
the castles we have 
seen. 


“They lighted their 
rooms with swinging ="), ||, peel 
or other lamps in those ie, EZ 
days. What would |} | at 


those people of the 
twelfth century think 
if they could come into 
one of our modern 
rooms and see it lighted with gas or electricity? They didn’t know 
what light is in those days; the fact is, the people here nowadays don’t 
know a great deal better, as they light the rooms in the hotels with 
candles, and refuse to have gas or electricity, because, as they say, 
such things are dangerous. The danger consists in the probability 
that the opportunity to charge an extra price for candles would be 
done away with. 

“ And what would they have thought, too, if they could have trav- 
elled by steamboat on the Rhine as we do to-day, sent word by tele- 
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graph to have their rooms warmed and ready for them on arrival, and 
told the cook what to prepare for dinner? Imagine Charlemagne 
writing a telegram, or Peter the Hermit starting on the Crusades in 
the cabin of an express steamboat! 

“ And if any of the great people that travelled on the Rhine were 
afraid of the water, they could go along the banks, if they were here 
to-day, by railway train. Not on one bank only, but on both banks, 
as there is a line of railway on each side of the Rhine for a long dis- 
tance. I asked Frank the reason of this, and he said it was partly 
for the development of commerce, and partly for military reasons. 
The Government wants to be able to move troops in time of war, and 
an enemy might have possession of one bank, but not of both banks at 
once. The double line may be very valuable in case of war.” 

When the visit to the antiquarian shop was over the party returned 
to the hotel, and Frank wrote out the directions for the shipment of 
the articles they had bought. All the travellers were up in good sea- 
son on the following morning, to continue their journey on the Rhine 
to Mayence and Wiesbaden. 
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CHAMBER OF CASTLE IN TWELFTH CENTURY. 


The general landscape was much the same as on the day before, but 
the details varied greatly. Soon after starting from her landing the 
boat passed the mouth of the river Lahn, to which the travellers gave 
little attention, as their eyes were directed towards the castle of Stolzen- 
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fels. Mrs. Bassett remarked that it was in better condition than most 
of the castles they had thus far seen, but she didn’t think it was a very 
successful ruin for a Rhenish castle. 

“As a ruin it is certainly a failure,’ remarked Frank ; “ but it is old 
enough to be very much out of repair. There was a castle here in very 
-early times,” he continued, “exactly how early nobody seems to know. 
In 1250 one of the archbishops of Treves strengthened it, and for a long 
time the castle was a residence of the archbishop, and was held by a 
garrison from Treves. In 1689 the French captured and dismantled 
it, and from that time till 1823 it was uninhabitable.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Mrs. Bassett ; “it has been rebuilt since then.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “the town of Coblentz presented it to the Em- 
peror, William IV., when he was crown-prince, and he caused it to be 
‘restored as nearly as possible in the ancient style. That’s the reason 
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why it is in such good condition; in fact, it is so well kept that the im- 
perial family comes here occasionally, and they have a perfect right to 
do so, as it belongs to them.” 

“You have mentioned the electors of Treves,” said Mary, “and in 
reading about the CO I often come wipe the word ‘ elector ;’ please 
tell me what it means.’ 

“With pleasure,” was the reply. ‘ But to do so clearly I must give 
you a leaf from history. The electors of the old German empire were 
certain great princes who had the right of electing the Emperor. In 
the earliest times the crown was hereditary, but afterwards Germany 
became, in form at least, an elective monarchy, the election being gen- 
erally confined to the family that was occupying the throne.” 

“ You are speaking of the empire founded by Charlemagne, are you 
not ?” queried Mary. 

“Certainly,” Frank answered, “that is the old empire of Germany ; 
it had its beginning with Charlemagne, who was born in the year 742, 
and was the son of Pepin, the first Carlovingian king, and grandson of 
Charles Martel.” 

“I know something about the last one you named,” said Mary. 
“They called him Charles Martel, or Charles the Hammer, because he 
struck such heavy blows against the Saracens, whom he defeated in 
many battles. His greatest battle with them was between Tours and 
Poictiers, where he killed their leader and stopped their advance into 
Europe, which they threatened to overrun.” 

“A very good student of history you are,” said Frank, looking with 
pride at his sister ; “you should have a medal if I had one to give.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl; “ but I don’t need the medal to encour- 
age me to study. I want to learn all I can of the history of this coun- 
try while I am in it, and thus I shall get more benefit from my travels 
abroad than if I didn’t study at all.” 

“ Now, to resume about the electors,” said Frank. “ Under the Em- 
peror, Charles IV., the right of election became limited to the holders of 
the highest offices, and these gradually became connected with princi- 
palities and were also hereditary. At one time there were seven elect- 
ors, those of Mayence, Treves, Cologne, Brandenburg, Saxony, and Bo- 
hemia, together with one electorate which was shared in turn by Bavaria 
and the Palatinate. Other electorates were added at different times ; 
the electors had many rights and privileges, and their dignities were 
royal in their character.” 

“When did the German empire—I mean the old one—come to an 
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end?’ was the very natural inquiry that followed Frank’s last remark 
about the electors. 

“Tn the beginning of this century,” was the reply. “ Down to 1793 
the German empire included a considerable part of the Netherlands, 
some territories west of the Rhine, and some states of Italy. All these 
were lost by the wars with 
the French between 1793 
and 1806. In the same 
period Napoleon establish- 
ed the kingdoms of Wur- 
temberg and Westphalia, 
the German empire was 
dissolved, and the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine was 
formed.” 

“ What was the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine ?” 
“Tt was a league 

of the Germanic 
states formed by Na- 
poleon, and consist- I 
ed of five kingdoms, Hoes: = att 
France, Bavaria, i 
Wurtemberg, Saxo- SF — = Say: 
ny, and Westphalia, 


together with seven MONUMENT OF CHARLES IV., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


grand-duchies, six 
duchies, and twenty principalities, which are, as the auctioneers say in 
their catalogues, ‘too numerous to mention.’ Besides, the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine only lasted from 1806 till 1814, when Napoleon’s ca- 
reer came to an end and the Confederation was dissolved.” 
“ What happened then ?” . 
“The Germanic Confederation was formed, consisting of the various 
German states, large and small, and it lasted, with varying conditions, in 
which there were several small wars, until 1866. Then Prussia and 
Austria fell out and fought. The result of the war was that Prussia was 
completely victorious, and had things pretty much her own way in 
forming the successor to the Germanic Confederation. This successor 
was called the North German Confederation, and it lasted till the first 
of January, 1871.” 
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“JT know what you'll say now,” remarked Mary, with vivacity. 

“Indeed! What is it?’ 

“Why, you were going to say that the Germans had a war with 
France in 1870-71, and on the first of January of the last-named year 
the King of Prussia became Emperor of Germany, and the German em- 
pire was restored.” . 

“You're a capital hand at guessing,” said Frank. ‘That is what I 
was about to say, or very nearly. But you’ve forgotten one thing, 
haven’t you?” 

“T don’t-know, I’m sure. Let me think a moment. Oh yes; the 

-electors! What became of those powerful and haughty men ?” 

“The title of elector disappeared, except nominally, after the disso- 
lution of the old German empire in 1806. Hesse-Cassel continued to be 
called an electorate until it was united with Prussia after the war of 
the latter with Austria, but since that time the title has been of no con- 
sequence as it has had no real existence.” 

“So good-bye to the electors of Treves and all the rest,” exclaimed 
Mary. “Thank you ever so much for what.you’ve told me about them, 
and now we'll look at the Rhine, and its castles and towns and villages.” 

Stolzenfels was disappearing behind them. Frank pointed out, as 
relating to the subject they had been discussing, the Konigsstuhl, or 
King’s Seat, which is on the same bank of the river as Stolzenfels, and 
a mile or more farther south. Mary turned her glass in the direction 
of the Konigsstuhl and asked what it was: 

“Tt was erected in 1326,” said Frank, “ by the Emperor, Charles IV., 
as a place of meeting for the electors when a new king or emperor was 
to be chosen. It is a sort of pulpit or platform with a stone seat, where 
the electors used to sit when they made their choice. Many emperors 
were elected on that spot, many decrees were issued from it, and dozens 
of treaties were concluded there. The spot was chosen because it was 
convenient to the dominions of the four Rhenish electors, none of whom 
would have far to go from his territory to get there.” 

“Tt seems to be in very good condition,’ Mary remarked, after sur- 
veying it attentively, as the steamer slowly advanced.. 

“Tt was very much in ruins until about fifty years ago,” said Frank, 
“when a society of gentlemen in Cologne raised the money necessary 
for its rebuilding. The materials of the old structure were used for the 
new as far as it was possible to utilize them.” 

“ Now look,” said Frank, “at that little white chapel on the other 
side of the river, opposite the Konigsstuhl. Do you see it?” 
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“Yes,” was the reply, “I see it distinctly.” 

“Well, at that little chapel the Rhenish electors met in August, 
1400, and deprived the Bohemian king, Wenzel, of the imperial crown. 
Having thus created a vacancy on the throne, they crossed the Rhine 
the next day and went to the Konigsstuhl, where they elected Count 
Palatine, Rupert III., emperor in place of Wenzel.” 
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“Very powerful men they must have been,” said Mary. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “as much so as the electors of the United 
States. In fact, they were much more so, as the electors who cast the 
votes of the States for the President are restricted by the tickets of their 
parties, while these electors of Germany could do pretty much as they 
liked. But it sometimes happened that the emperors whom they cre- 
ated became too powerful for the electors, and the latter regretted their 
action generally when too late.” 

With this remark the contemplation of history was dropped and the 
sights of the river received full attention. 

Castle after castle was passed, each turn in the river revealing some- 
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thing new in the way of scenery, and justifying the reputation of the 
Rhine as the most beautiful river of Europe. Frank pointed out the 
castle of Marksburg, several miles above the Konigsstuhl, which, he said, 
was the only old castle on the Rhine that escaped destruction at the 
hands of besiegers. Then they turned a long bend in the river, and in 
this bend passed the town of Boppard, which has Roman walls and a 
castle, and has been known in history for many centuries. Boppard 
once had a lodge of the Knight Templars, and its location and frag- 
ments of its ruins are pointed out to visitors. Knight Templars of 

2 Boppard are mentioned among the 

es, Crusaders as early as 1191. 

There was another lodge of Knight 
Templars at St. Goar, the next town 
of consequence which came within 
the vision of our friends on the steam- 
boat. Mrs. Bassett thought the situ- 
ation of St. Goar was very pretty, and 
she asked how the town received its 
name. Fred told her that it origi- 
nated from a chapel, founded in the 
sixth century by St. Goar, who preach- 
ed there, and who was afterwards a 
patron saint of the boatmen on the 
Rhine. The castle of Rheinfels, 

~ which stands above the town, is very 
much in ruins; it is very picturesque, 
but no one has thought it worth his 
while to rebuild it. According to the 
legends it was built by a prince, who 
A QUIET BREAKFAST—FOURTEENTH CENTURY. exacted a heavy toll from all boats 
passing along the Rhine. The toll 
was so oppressive that twenty-six Rhenish towns united to destroy it, 
but though they besieged it for fifteen months, they failed in their 
attempt and were obliged to retire. 

St. Goar and its castle were soon forgotten as the boat neared Lur- 
leiberg, the picturesque rock where the water-nymph lived who used to 
entice fishermen and sailors to the foot of the cliff, where they were de- 
stroyed in the rapids which are to this day dangerous to small boats. 
Many poems have been written about the Lurlei and the ruin that she 
wrought. Mary recited some lines from Heine’s poem on the subject, 
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and Fred repeated the legend, as 
fully as he could remember it, for 
the edification of Mrs. Bassett. 

“The Lurlei of the Rhine,” said 
Fred, “is an adaptation of the si- 
rens of the Greeks to this locality. 
The sirens were young maidens who 
sat on the rocks of an island on the 
south-western coast of Italy, and by 
their songs so enchanted passing ST. GOAR. 
sailors that they were drawn to the 
shore and destroyed. According to Homer, Ulysses escaped them by 
filling the ears of his followers with wax, so that they could not hear 
the songs of the sirens, and therefore were not entrapped by them. 
‘The Lurlei or Lorely practised the same sort of enchantment with the 
same result, and those who listened to them were drowned in the waters 
of the Rhine. Some one has suggested that the Lurlei story was in- 
vented by a boatman who had been wrecked in the rapids but escaped 
with his life, and he invented the story in order to account for his lack 
of skill in navigation. In the days when witches and fairies were be- 
lieved to exist it is no wonder that the Lurlei story was popular and the 
Rhine was supposed to be the home of water-maidens, just as the ocean 
was the abode of mermaids and tritons.” 

Schonburg, Gutenfels, Pfalz, and other ruined structures were 
passed, and Frank remarked that the castles were becoming monoto- 
nous. Mrs. Bassett agreed with him, and said she had seen more cas- 
tles since leaving Cologne than it was possible for her to remember. 
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Fred suggested that if the owners of all these strongholds levied toll on 
passing vessels, travel in those days must have been very expensive. 

“That is what they did,” said Frank, “and you may have heard 
how one of the castles, that of Rheinfels, was besieged in consequence. 
Several other castles came to grief in consequence of the rapacity of 
their owners; some were suppressed and destroyed by the King or Em- 
peror, and others by the neighboring princes, who were influenced less 
by a desire to mitigate the evil than because the exactions of the rob- 
ber-barons left nothing for these indignant potentates to steal on their 
own account when boats reached them. 

“One of the castles, that of Fiirstenberg, was once held by a knight. 
who ventured to detain the vessel of the King, when he was on his way 
to be crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The King paid the toll, but some 
years afterwards he sent a force to capture the castle. When it was in 
his possession he gave it to his wife; she established one of her relatives 
there, and he profited by the opportunity to increase the tariff so much 
that the navigators of the Rhine wished it had been left in the old 
hands. They complained to the Emperor, but he said the matter had 
become a family one; he was indisposed to interfere lest there might 
be discord in his household.” 

“Tt was a case of King Stork in place of King Log,” said Mary. 

“Exactly so,” replied Fred. “And now look ahead, and you will 
see the famous Mouse Tower, which is connected with the name of 
Bishop Hatto.” 

“T remember the legend about that tower,” said Mrs. Bassett. ‘‘ The 
bishop caused some poor people to be burned in a barn, where they had 
gone during a famine to eat some of his corn, and he was punished by 
a plague of mice that threatened to devour him. He embarked on a 
boat at Mayence, and came to the tower to seek refuge from the mice, 
but they followed him and ate him up. I wonder how much truth 
there is in the story.” 

“Probably none at all,” replied Frank. “The tower was built dur- 
ing the Middle Ages to watch for boats and give signal to the robber- 
barons to get ready to collect their toll. There is an old German word, 
musen, Which means ‘to spy,’ and from this word arose the story of 
the mice and the bishop.” 

As they passed the tower Mary observed that there were men upon 
it, and apparently making signals to a steamboat that was coming down 
the river. Frank explained that after lying idle for centuries the tower 
was again brought into use when steamboats began navigating the 
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Rhine. There is a strong current near the island where the tower 
stands, and descending steamboats are required to slacken their speed 
whenever ascending vessels are likely to come into collision with them. 

As a matter of course the lines of Mrs. Norton’s beautiful poem 
came to the minds of the quartet of travellers as they passed “fair Bin- 
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gen on the Rhine.” Each one of them thought of the soldier of the 
Legion who “lay dying in Algiers,” and wondered if any of those 
whom they saw on the landing-place were the distant friends to whom 
messages and tokens were sent by the hands and lips of the faithful 
comrade who watched while the life-tide ebbed away. 

This little German town has thus been made famous wherever the 
English language is spoken; every summer hundreds of visitors go to 
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Bingen for no other reason than that its name has become known to 
them through Mrs. Norton’s verses. The inhabitants are probably as 
much indebted to her for writing them as the residents of Stratford-on- 
Avon are indebted to William Shakespeare for having been born in 
their peaceful village. In itself Bingen possesses few attractions. There 
is a castle on the hill above it, and the town is the centre of a large 
trade in the wine grown in the country around it. 

Names familiar to wine-drinkers abound here. Opposite Bingen is 
Riidesheim ; Assmannshausen is farther down the river; Geisenheim is 
above, and so is that much-vaunted seat of wine-culture, Schloss Johan- 
nisberg. Not far away is Steinberg, whose cabinet wine has a high 
reputation, and the list might be carried out to considerable length. 

It may surprise many readers to know that the Johannisberg estate 
has only an area of forty acres devoted to the wine that bears its name, 
and the Steinberg estate about sixty acres. An American importer 
says enough of the wines bearing these names are sold every year to 
flood those areas of ground deep enough for navigation by light-draft 
steamboats, and they need not be so very light in draft after all. It 
is a curious circumstance that so-called Johannisberg and Steinberg 
wines may be bought in any American city at a lower price than at 
the places where they are made. The reader may draw his own con- 
clusions from this statement. 

The towers of the cathedral of Mayence came into view, and soon 
afterwards our friends were able to go on shore in this ancient town. 
Perhaps the inhabitants may take offence at the word town, as they 
number nearly sixty thousand, and the place where they dwell rose cen- 
turies ago to the dignity of a city. 

Historically, it is one of the most interesting cities on the Rhine. 
It is one of the most ancient, if not the peer, in point of antiquity, as it 
was founded before the Christian era; it was a fortified place in the 
_ year 14 8.c., when the Roman emperor, Augustus, sent his son-in-law, 
Drusus, to the Rhine in command of all the military forces there. 
Drusus laid out the fortifications, and afterwards built a small fort, or 
‘“‘castellum,” on the opposite side of the river. This “castellum” is 
now the town of Castel, and a bridge connects it with Mayence. 

Mrs. Bassett was disappointed to learn that there are very few 
traces to-day of the Roman works. The party went to look at the 
Eigelstein in the citadel; the citadel stands on the site of the old 
Roman camp, and the Eigelstein is a monument which is said to have 
been erected in honor of Drusus, who was killed there by a fall from 
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his horse. It is a plain mass of 
stones about forty feet high, and of 
little architectural pretensions. 
After seeing this curiosity they 
went outside the town, where there 
are some arches of the Roman aque- 
duct which supplied the camp with 
water. Originally, this aqueduct 
was about six miles long, and was 
built after the substantial manner of 
the Romans in works of this kind. 
While the Roman remains were 
under consideration, Mary listened 
and looked attentively. When it 
was time to turn to other matters 
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she asked that they might go to see the statue of Gutenberg, the man 
to whom the Germans ascribe the invention of printing from mov- 


able types made of metal. 


“We will go there at once,” said Frank. “The statue is in the 
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platz, or square, that bears Gutenberg’s name, and we can see the site of 
the house where he was born, and the one where his first printing- 
office was established.” 

“Do you think there is any doubt of their genuineness?’ Mrs. 
Bassett asked, turning to Frank. 

“Of course I cannot verify their correctness,” was the reply, “as a 
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PORTRAIT OF GUTENBERG.—(From an old print. ) 


great deal depends on tradition. The Germans have accepted them as 
genuine, and each house bears an inscription or tablet mentioning the 
circumstance connected with it. There are also tablets marking the 
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houses and offices of Faust and Schaffer, Gutenberg’s associates in the 
development of the art of printing. You remember we talked about 
these men when we saw the statue of Coster at Haarlem, and consid- 
ered the dispute between the Dutch and Germans concerning the merits 
of their respective claimants.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Bassett, after a pause, “I suppose that when you 
are travelling it is the best plan to receive without question the tra- 
ditions of whatever place you are in. So we'll accept Gutenberg’s 
house as the one he was born and lived in, and think we see him seated 
at his table devising the types from which he worked.” 

“That is quite the best plan, I assure you,” said Frank. “We can 


believe as much as we choose of 
a story, but whenever we de- 
scribe a place we will speak of 
its objects of interest just as the GENERAL. VIEW. OF WIESBADEN. 
inhabitants speak of them.” 

Following this principle, they saw the statue and houses in question, 
and afterwards contemplated with interest the books in the museum 
bearing the imprints of Gutenberg, Faust, and Schaffer. They also 
looked at the collection of Roman antiquities preserved in the museum, 
and afterwards took a stroll and a drive along the principal streets, 
visited the cathedral, which dates from the tenth century and contains 
many monuments of successive electors of Mayence and other great 
men, and in the afternoon took the train for Wiesbaden. 

It was a ride of half an hour only, and the train took the travellers 
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across the Rhine and through the fortified town of Castel, already men- 
tioned. They passed a succession of vineyards, wound among hills and 
along verdant valleys, and it was agreed by all that the ride was de- 
lightful, and the scenery attractive in the extreme. That it was ap- 
preciated by others than themselves was evident from the numerous 
villas and other evidences of wealth among the residents. 

As they approached Wiesbaden, and the train slowed up prepara- 
tory to entering the station, Frank told his mother that there had been 
a watering-place there from very early times. “The Romans had a 
sanitarium here,” said he, “and it is mentioned by Pliny in his descrip- 
tion of the German portion of the Roman empire. Traces of the 
Roman occupation have been found in modern times, and you will 
have the opportunity of seeing Roman antiquities in the museum. In- 
scriptions on the stones of some of the walls show that the fort at 
Wiesbaden was garrisoned by the Fourteenth and Twenty-second Ro- 
man legions; and as the Fourteenth was stationed for a time at May- 
ence, it % possible that it was sent here for its health.” 

“And that is why I have come to Wiesbaden,” his mother re- 
marked as Frank paused. 

“That is what brings sixty thousand people here every year,” said 
Fred, ‘Wiesbaden is one of the most popular of the German water- 
ing-places, and its situation is such that it is warm in winter, and is the 
resort of patients throughout the whole year, though, of course, the 
patronage in the cold months is much less than in summer. But here 
we are at the station, and we’ll postpone further conversation on this 
subject until we are settled at the hotel.” 
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IESBADEN is a very pretty place, and in saying so Mrs. Bassett 

repeated what many thousands have said, both before and since 

her visit there.. People go to Wiesbaden to drink the waters and tc 
bathe in them, and there is an abundance for both these purposes. 

Mrs. Bassett had on her memoran- 
dum-book the name of a doctor of 
Wiesbaden, the one who was recom- 
mended by her friend. She sought 
him soon after her arrival, and after 
a solemn consultation he wrote out a 
prescription which he said covered her 
case. She was to drink a certain quan- 
tity of the water of one of the springs 
at fixed hours, she was to bathe daily 
in the waters of the Kochbrunnen, 
also at a fixed hour, and the character 
of the food she was to eat at her meals 
was minutely stipulated. She was to 
remain three weeks, the customary 
time for a “cure” at most of the mineral springs of Europe, and the 
doctor desired her to see him every third day (and pay the customary 


fee at each visit). 
The doctors of Wiesbaden are ready to undertake the treatment of 


A NOVICE AT WIESBADEN, 
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any disease known to man, and would doubtless undertake that of any- 
thing which nobody in his sober senses ever heard of. The waters are 
efficacious in many ailments, especially in rheumatism, gout, scrofula, 
and nervous affections, together with all classes of skin diseases. 

Being at Wiesbaden for the waters, Mrs. Bassett was naturally led 
to ask about the curative springs of Europe in general. Frank in- 
vestigated the subject and kindly answered her questions. 

“ All over Europe,” said Frank, “there are mineral springs, and peo- 
ple resort to them for treatment for the ills which afflict humanity. 
Some of them have been known for centuries, while others are of com- 
paratively recent discovery ; some are open for visitors throughout the 
whole year, while others have a ‘season’ in the summer, like the season 
at Saratoga, Richfield, and other resorts of the same kind in America. 

“To give a list of the various springs and their specialties in treat- 
ment would take too long. There are many books on the subject, and 
the anxious inquirer can be fully informed by referring to these vol- 
umes. I have brought you one of these books and you can study it at 
your leisure. You will also find a brief statement of the characteristics 
of each of the watering-places of Europe, and their real or pretended 
powers of cure, in this little guide-book.”’* 

“But haven’t we just as good springs in America 2 as they have in 
this part of the world?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“Doctor Bronson says we have,” replied Frank, “and I have not 
the slightest doubt that such is the case. Doctor Bronson says, further, 
that we are unfortunate in America, owing to the fact.that water- 
cures are not popular with us, and a physician who gives his attention 
to them is hable to be contemptuously designated as a ‘ water-doctor,’ 
and looked upon with scorn. In Europe the most eminent physicians 
devote years to a study of the effects of the waters; it is a common 
thing for a doctor here to send his patients to watering-places adapted 
to their ailments ; but it is not often the case in America—I mean often 
as compared mith the extent of the practice here. 

“ Another difficulty we have to contend with in the United States,” 
continued Frank, “is the expense of spending a month or so at an 
American resort. It costs a goodly suniof money to stay at Saratoga, 
Richfield, Sharon, White Sulphur, or any other of the well-known 
springs in our own country, and there is rarely any accommodation for 
people who have little cash. In Europe it is different; there are facili- 


* The Pocket Guide for Hurope. By the author of this volume. 
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ties for those whose purses are well lined, and who have unlimited bank. 
accounts to draw upon, and at the same time there are good accommo- 
dations for those whose possessions are modest. At nearly all the Ger- 
man and other mineral springs you may spend ten dollars a day for 
hotel and baths, or you may live in a boarding-house and have your 
baths all for three or four dollars a week. American watering-places 
are not managed on this plan.” 

“Are the arrangements at the Continental watering-places pretty 
much the same as we find them here?’ was the next query addressed 
to the youth by his mother. 

“There is a general similarity with them all,’ said Frank. “There 
are doctors to prescribe the use of the waters; there are hotels and 
‘pensions,’ or boarding-houses of varying grades and prices; there is 
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THE KOCHBRUNNEN. 


always a concert-hall, and there is‘a reading-room where the leading 

papers and magazines of England, France, Germany, and other coun- 

tries, are kept on file. In the garden adjoining the concert-hall and 

reading-room there is a pleasant promenade under shady trees, and a 
13 
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VIEW IN THE OLD TOWN, 


band of music plays there twice or three times a day in fine weather, or 
in the hall when the weather is bad.” 

“Who manages all this, and who pays for it ?” 

“The springs and their appurtenances are usually the property of 
the town or city where they are located, or they may belong to a com- 
pany. In either case they are under official control, and the authorities 
of the different resorts maintain a keen competition with each other to 
make their places as attractive as possible. They lay out the parks and 
gardens, build the bathing-houses (tinkhalles), and other edifices, pro- 
vide the amusements, and in every reasonable way seek to make the 
stay of an invalid as agreeable as possible.” 

“T think I understand it,” said Mrs. Bassett. “The revenue of the 
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inhabitants comes from visitors in their patronage of the hotels, baths, 
and shops, and anything that will bring visitors is sure to be profit- 
able.” 

“That is the case exactly,” responded the youth. “Take Wiesbaden 
as an example. Sixty thousand visitors come here every season; sup- 
pose each of them spends ten dollars, the total revenue is six hundred 
thousand, and if he spends one hundred dollars, the disbursements at 
Wiesbaden amount to six millions of dollars a year. You can see that 
the springs are the resources of the city.” 

When this point was reached in the conversation, Mary and Fred 
entered the parlor, having just returned from a visit to Kochbrunnen, 
the most famous of the springs of Wiesbaden. Mary had never seen a 
spring like this, andsheimmediately 
began to describe it to her mother. 

“Tt is like a boiling caldron,” 
said the girl, “and the water as it 
comes out of the ground is too hot 
to drink or bathe in. Fred says it 
is 156° Fahrenheit, and that it has 
been spouting this hot water for 
thousands of years at the rate of 
nearly five hundred gallons a min- 
ute. Just think of it! What a 
river of hot water has come out of 
that spring since the Romans first 
came here, and who can tell how 


long it had been running before 
Rome was founded !” 


“ Has it always been the same?” 
Mrs. Bassett asked, in a tone of 
wonderment, as she turned towards THE DUKE OF NASSAU. 
her daughter. : 

“ Always the same, so Fred says,” replied Mary. “It hasn’t changed 
night or day, year in and year out, either in temperature or quantity or 
saltness. I forgot to say the water is salt, and it is estimated to bring 
up five tons of salt every twenty-four hours. 

“Fred said that the water was reputed to taste like chicken-broth, 
and so it does. That is, it tastes like salted broth before the chicken 
is put in. I drank a little, just a little only, but Fred drank a whole 
glassful without stopping. I don’t think I shall like it, no matter 
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how long we stay here; but I’m going to drink some every day, just 
for fun, or as long as it seems funny.” 

The young people of the party accompanied Mrs. Bassett on her 
way to the great bath-house in the Kochbrunnen-Platz, and when she 
disappeared into the inner recesses of the establishment they wandered 
about the grounds to enjoy the sights. Frank had previously obtained 
visitors’ tickets for the entire party for the time of their stay; he ex- 
plained to Mary that the visitors’ tax was levied in payment for the 
music, reading-room, parks, and gardens, and that it was in vogue in all 
the European watering-places with very few exceptions. 

“ How much is this tax at Wiesbaden ?” queried Mary. 

“For one person for one year,” said Frank, “it is twenty marks, or 
five dollars; the German mark, as you already know, is very nearly the 
equivalent of twenty-five cents in our money. For a family of two 
persons it is thirty marks for a year, and three marks additional for 
each person, no matter how many.” 

“ And how much is it for a shorter time ?” 

“For six weeks it is half the price of a year for one or two persons, 
but it is the same for each additional person. That is, it is ten marks 
for one, fifteen marks for two, and three marks additional for each 
member of a family above two. 

“For a day it is fifty pfennings or half a mark for one person. I 
have taken tickets for our ‘family’ for six weeks, and just at present I 
am the head of the family.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Head of the Family,” said Mary, with a laugh, 
“we will obey you implicitly, and we’ll come to you for any informa- 
tion we want. Who is that man to whom everybody is bowing, and 
who is bowing to everybody in return ?”” 

Frank looked along the avenue in the direction indicated by Mary, 
and promptly answered : 

“He is the Kur-director, or general manager of the establishment 
and everything connected with it. He superintends everything; pro- 
vides the music in all its forms; sees that the reading-room is supplied 
with newspapers suited to the wants of the patrons; arranges the 
dances and other entertainments; writes the advertisements of the 
springs, or causes them to be written; devises new schemes for the 
amusement of the patrons, including new methods of treatment which 
are calculated to attract patronage; keeps a watchful eye to prevent 
any impropriety of conduct on the part of visitors; causes those who 
offend to be notified to leave; suppresses any attempt at a secret revival 
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of the vice of gambling that once flourished here openly ; receives dis- 
tinguished visitors, and takes good care that their stay is made pleas- 
ant; and in a general way does the same for the whole of Wiesbaden 
that the manager of a hotel does for what is under his roof. His 
office is in the Kursaal, and he is generally to be found there, but he 
appears in all parts of 
the place at unexpect- 
ed times, and nothing 
is supposed to escape 
his vigilance.” 

“ He is coming this 
way,’ said Mary. 
“Wonder if he will 
honor us with a bow.” 

As the Kur-direct- 
or passed the group he 
raised his hat in recog- 
nition of Frank, whom 
he had met when the 
youth went to obtain 
the tickets already 
mentioned. Frank ac- 
knowledged the salu- 
tation and so did Fred, 
and the great man 
passed on to meet oth- 
ers, who received a sim- 
ilar recognition. 

“ Evidently a very 
important personage,” 
Mary remarked. 

“Indeed he is,” re- 
sponded Frank. 66 He THE KUR-DIRECTOR. 
is a greater man than 
the burgomaster of the city, the president or governor of the district, 
and possibly, in his own estimation, greater than the Emperor himself. 
Every time the Emperor comes here he presents the Kur-director with 
a ring as an acknowledgment of his services, and he has been here so 
often that the gentleman must have more rings than he can convenient- 
ly wear at once.” 


ji 
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“Does the Emperor stay here much of the time?’ was the question 
that followed the last remark, as the Kur-director walked away and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“The Emperor William I. used to come here for a short time every 
summer,” was the reply, “and he was always cordially received. I 
will show you the palace when we take our first drive around the city 
as soon as mother is able to join us.” 

“Did the Emperor build the palace at his own expense ?” 

“By no means. He fell heir to it when Prussia brought an end to 
the reign of the Duke of Nassau, and merged the duchy into the em- 
pire. In the war between Prussia and Austria,in 1866, Nassau took 
sides against Prussia and the Duke lost his throne in consequence. But 
his private estate was not affected, and the family is one of the richest 
in Germany.” 

Our young friends found a seat, where they could view the passing 
throng of those who were in search of health or pleasure at the springs 
of Wiesbaden. They saw a kaleidoscope of people from every country, 
and heard a very babel of conversation. Of course the majority of the 
strollers were German, and the language of Germany was predominant ; 
but their ears were frequently the recipients of words in French, Italian, 
Spanish, and English, and occasionally of Russian, Portuguese, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, and other tongues. Chinese and Japanese are not un- 
known at Wiesbaden, and at one time a prince of Java came there near- 
ly every season, and not infrequently he encountered an Indian rajah or 
a sultan of Arabia. 

Frank led the way through the spacious Kursaal, and as he did so 
he explained to Mary that the building was once noted as a gambling- 
house. “The Prussian Government,” said he, “suppressed the gam- 
bling at this and other German watering - places, and it deserves the 
thanks of all right-minded people for its good work in this direction. 
The law suppressing the gaming-tables was passed several years before 
it was enforced, in order to give those whose money was invested in 
the business an opportunity to close it without heavy loss. All sorts 
of misfortunes were predicted, and it is said that the inhabitants of 
Wiesbaden would have risen in rebellion against the new regulation if 
they had seen any hope of success.” 

Mary asked if their predictions were realized, and when the change 
was made. 

“The law went into force in 1873,” said Frank, “and for a time 
Wiesbaden suffered greatly in its business. On the morning after the 
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FRONT OF KURSAAL, THE OLD GAMBLING-HOUSE. 


final games were played hundreds of the visitors took the trains in the 
direction of places in the South of Europe, where gambling was per- 
mitted, and there was universal gloom among the tradespeople. Many 
of the hotels became bankrupt and were closed for a while; the jewel- 
lers and other tradesmen who dealt in costly articles found their busi- 
ness reduced to nothing; and altogether Wiesbaden was a place of 
the most impressive gloom.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem very gloomy just now,” Mary remarked. 

“Not at all,” said Frank. ‘The old patrons having gone, and the 
excitement of gambling being removed, a new and more respectable 
class of patrons gradually came in. In a few years Wiesbaden was as 
well patronized as ever, and probably there are not many of the inhab- 
itants who would desire to see the old state of things restored. But 
that there are some who desire it there can be no doubt; the gambling 
establishment was managed by a joint-stock company, and this com- 
pany declared enormous dividends out of the profits of the business. 
You may be sure that some of these stockholders would like to reor- 
ganize and renew their old occupation ; and they have never ceased to 
mourn the happy time when they lived upon what came from the 
purses of simpletons.” 
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The writer of this volume visited Wiesbaden in the old days when 
gambling flourished, and again a few years after the gaming-tables were 
abolished. The change in the character of the general patronage of 
the place was very marked, and must have been regarded with satisfac- 
tion by those who brought it about. Where once was an eager throng 
around the tables devoted to roulette and rouge-et-noir there is now a 
reading-room; the shuffling of cards, or the rattle of the ivory ball in 
the roulette-wheel, has given place to the rustling of newspapers and 
the turning of the leaves of books and periodicals. There is no more 
noise in the one mode of amusement than in the other; people are not 
expected to talk in a reading-room, or, at any rate, not above a whisper, 
and the same was the rule in the gaming-rooms when gambling was in 
vogue. Whether a patron lost or won he was required to be quiet 
about it; and if he were driven to desperation and suicide, it would 
have been the height of ill-breeding for him to take his life in the rooms 
where the game was in progress. He might step into the garden and 
shoot himself, or if the weather was bad there were numerous ante- 
rooms where suicide was practicable and would make little disturbance. 

A curious feature of the business at Wiesbaden, and at all the other 
gambling places in Germany, was the mystery in which everything 
about its management was shrouded. The name of any one connected 
with it was never mentioned; it was “The Direction” that controlled 
everything, but whether “The Direction” consisted of one man or a 
dozen men no one seemed to know. Rules regarding the tables or 
anything else about the gambling-houses were signed by “The Direc- 
tion,” and a question to any one of the attendants was reasonably sure 
to be answered by a reference to the mysterious “ Direction.” The 
transactions at the gambling-tables were on a cash basis; all wagers 
were made in coin or bank-notes, and all payments of losses by the 
bank were in the same currency. The croupiers who conducted the 
games were silent as sphinxes; their conversation was confined to 
“Messieurs, faites votre jew” (Gentlemen, make your play), as the rou- 
lette-wheel was put in motion or the cards were mixed for the games in 
which they were used, and “ Ze jew est fait, rien ne va plus” at the point 
where betting was required to cease. The play began at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, and continued, uninterruptedly, for twelve hours. Rare- 
ly was there any occasion for the pronunciation of words other than 
those just given; the winnings of the bank were silently gathered in 
by the croupiers, and its losses were as silently paid out. 

Not the slightest effort was ever made by “The Direction” to in- 
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duce visitors to play. They might come and go as they chose, they 
could enter the gaming-rooms or stay out of them, and they might 
stand and look on for hours if they liked, and no one would intimate 
that they should leave. Gentlemen were expected to remove their hats, 
and no one was permitted to take a cane or umbrella into the gaming- 
rooms. Everything was the perfection of decorum; so carefully were 
the proprieties observed at one of the gambling places in Germany that 
notices were posted by “The Direction” every Saturday announcing 
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that play would not begin on Sunday until after the hours of divine 
service in the churches. 

While our young friends were seated near the Kursaal they were 
accosted by a guide, who wished to show them the objects of interest. 
His services were declined, and so were those of other guides who 
sought to show the strangers about. In due time they were joined by 
Mrs. Bassett, who had passed triumphantly through her first experience 
of the hot baths of Wiesbaden and thought it delightful. She declared 
that she already felt five years younger than on her arrival in the city, 
and thought the stay at the springs would be of great benefit to her. 

Then a carriage was secured, and as the first of the guides who 
had accosted the youths was still in the vicinity, he was temporarily 
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engaged, and mounted on the 
box with the driver. He proved 
quite useful, as he was able to 
point out the residences of sev- 
eral of the notabilities of Wies- THE FINEST VILLA IN THE CITY. 

baden, and he interested his lis- 

teners with tales more or less veracious concerning some of them. 

“There is the finest villa in the city,” said he, as they passed a hand- 
some structure on which it was evident a great deal of money had been 
spent without any stint whatever. 

“The man who built it never lived there,’ continued the guide. 
“He died on the very day it was to be ready for him to move in, and 
it was sold for a quarter of what it had cost to build.” 

“Who was he?” Mrs. Bassett asked. “He must have been a very 
rich man, and perhaps he was one of our countrymen.” 

“He was a Russian merchant,” replied the guide, “and had made a 
fortune by speculations in his own country. He spent several years at 
Wiesbaden, and liked it 8o much that he decided to build this villa.” 
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Our friends made various comments upon this and other houses that 
they saw, and as soon as they paused the guide asked if they wished to 
engage a villa. If so, he knew of several that were for rent, and he 
would be glad to show them. 

Frank told him that they were quite satisfied with their hotel, and 
then the guide returned to the assault by suggesting that perhaps, if 
they did not want an entire villa, they would like an apartment in one. 
This suggestion led to a brief conversation, in which it was ascertained 
that many of the villas of Wiesbaden were hired for the season or for 
an entire year, others were the property of those who occupied them, 
and others, again, were divided into apartments, and were not unlike 


THE TEMPLE, 


the apartment-houses of New York and other American cities, with the 
addition of handsome gardens to make them more attractive. 

The guide pointed out several military men, who were, as he averred, 
permanent residents of Wiesbaden. They were old, and had retired 
upon their pensions. Wiesbaden is said to be one of the favorite resi- 
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dences of these superannuated dogs of war, as one can live there on a 
modest income and at the same time find a goodly amount of amuse- 
ment in the ever-changing throng of pleasure-seekers. 

During the stay of the party at Wiesbaden, Mary’s pretty face at- 
tracted the eyes of numerous young officers of the German service, who 
looked upon her as an American heiress whom it would be desirable to 
engage in matrimony. All the German watering-places are thronged 
by gentlemen with rank or titles of one kind or another, but with very 
little else that they can call their own. German officers are forbidden 
to marry unless they have money of their own, or can secure it with a 
bride; consequently the poor subalterns are always on the lookout for 
foreign women with money, which they are willing to exchange for the 
title or rank possessed by the prospective husband. An American gen- 
tleman, who has resided for several years at Wiesbaden, says that the 
wealthy English and American families with marriageable girls are 
much sought by young Germans, and not a few marriages of the kind 
indicated have been brought about. He also says that the after-history 
of those marriages shows that the brides are not to be envied, as the 
husbands are generally worthless fellows from a domestic point of view, 
and make their wives’ existence a misery almost from the day of the 
wedding by their dissipations and cruelty. 

The days passed pleasantly at Wiesbaden, Mrs. Bassett giving assid- 
uous attention to the waters and the young people wandering about the 
city, visiting the various springs, listening to the music, watching the 
crowds of people, reading the newspapers, strolling among the shops, 
and otherwise amusing themselves. There are about thirty springs at 
Wiesbaden, fourteen of them being hot ones of varying temperatures, 
but none equal to the Kochbrunnen, already described, and the most 
famous of all. 

Part of the day was usually devoted to a drive in the vicinity of the 
city, and it was soon found that there was a great variety of drives to 
be taken, and all of them agreeable. 

A very pleasant drive, so Mary recorded in her journal, was to Son- 
nenberg, a village on a hill overlooking the valley in which Wiesbaden 
is situated. “It has,” said she, “a ruined castle which once belonged to 
the dukes of Nassau. The castle was destroyed in 1689, the year in 
which so many of the castles along the Rhine were ruined, and the 
dukes didn’t care to restore it, or perhaps they didn’t have the money. 

“Another day we went to the Greek chapel, and thence to the Nero. 
berg, where there is an open temple, as they call it, which gives a beau- 
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tiful view of Wiesbaden and the 
country immediately surrounding 
it. All around this temple is a 
park with shaded walks, and you 
can stroll there for hours and 
hours without going twice along 
the same path. The more we go about Wiesbaden and its vicinity 
the more are we impressed with the effort that has been made to at- 
tract visitors by giving them pleasant surroundings and making things 
agreeable for them during their stay.” 

By the end of a week Mrs. Bassett came to the conclusion that she 
was fully restored to health, and would be ready to continue her jour- 
ney whenever Frank and Fred thought the time had arrived for moving 
on. The fact is, her maladies were more imaginary than real, as her 
children were well aware, but they thought it best to humor her fancy, 
and thus most easily dispel it. 

Finding that she was likely to slip out of his hands, the doctor sug- 
gested the grape-cure, whey-cure, milk-cure, and other “cures” which 
have been invented by the enterprising Kur-director, or brought from 
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places where they were invented by others. The good lady was 
non-committal, and said she would talk with her son on the subject. 
As soon as she met 
Frank, she referred 
the matter to him and 
asked an explanation 
of the different cures 
that had been sug- 
gested. 

“They: are very 
simple,” said Frank, 
“and if they do no 
good, they are not 
likely to do any 
harm.” 

“What is the 
grape-cure, for exam- 
ple?’ she asked. 

“Tt consists in liv- 
ing upon grapes and 
very little else. You 
have a pound of 
grapes for breakfast, 
another pound for 
dinner, and a third 
pound for supper. If 
you are hungry be- 
tween meals, or be- 
fore going to bed, you 

NURSE-MAID, WIESBADEN. can eat grapes enough 
to satisfy your appe- 
tite.” 

“Very little variety in that bill of fare,” said Mrs. Bassett. 

“Pardon me, mother,” replied Frank, “but there you are mistaken. 
Think of the many kinds of grapes that are produced, and you can have 
a different kind for every meal.” 

“Yes, see. And what is the milk-cure?” 

“Tn that you live on milk,” was the reply. “ Milk for breakfast, for 
dinner, and for supper, and milk between meals and at bedtime, in the 
same way as I told you about grapes in the grape-cure.”’ 
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“T wonder if you can find any variety in that? Milk all the time 
would be very monotonous.” 

“ You can get plenty of variety,” said Frank, with a laugh, “ by ar- 
ranging for milk from different cows.” 

Mrs. Bassett joined in the laugh, and said the contemplation of those 
modes of treatment was quite sufficient for her. She had found the 
baths rather tiresome, 
and was ready to leave 
Wiesbaden to its own 
devices and to other 
visitors. 

In thus. deciding 
she was by no means 
singular. Thousands 
of visitors go every 
year to this or other 
health resorts, intend- 
ing to remain for a 
course of treatment. 
They soon tire of the 
place, and not being 
confirmed invalids 
they seek other haunts. 
This is particularly the 
case with Americans, 
who are noticeable in 
Europe for their rest- 
lessness and the rapidi- 
ty with which they flit 
from one place to an- 
other. They prefer 
express trains to the 
slower ones, even 
though they have no COUNTRY-GIRL. 
real cause for hurry 
and are honestly trying to see as much as possible of the countries they 
are visiting. 

From Wiesbaden the party went to Frankfort by the Taunus railway, 
which carried them through Castel, and gave them a view of Mayence 
from the opposite side of the river. The country through which they 
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passed was much like what they 
had seen on their journey up the 
Rhine; it abounded in vine- 
yards, several ruined castles were 
visible at different points, there: 
were many handsome villas scat- 
tered among the trees, and in the 
distance the tops of the mount- 
ains gave an aspect of wildness to the scene. One of the stations where 
the train halted for a few moments was Hochheim, famous for the 
sparkling and still wines which bear its name, and have considerable 
popularity with wine-drinkers in England and the United States. 
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“The place we are going to is Frankfort-on-the-Main, is it not ?” 
‘said Mrs. Bassett, soon after the train started. 

“Yes,” replied Frank. “It is so called to distinguish it from Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, which is in the eastern part of Germany.” 

“ Which is the more important of the two cities?” 

“ Frankfort-on-the-Oder has about fifty thousand inhabitants,” was 
the reply, “and Frankfort-on-the-Main nearly three times as many. 
Both. cities are very old, but the one we are about to see is much the 
more important from a historical point of view as it is in population.” 

“T have been reading about it,’ said Mary, “and find that it dates 
from the time of Charlemagne. It had several important privileges 
granted by different kings and emperors, and has long been one of the 
leading commercial cities of Germany. One thing that I read is, that 
its prosperity was largely due to the fairs that were held there for 
hundreds of years; I don’t exactly understand what these fairs were, 
and wish you would explain them.” 

“T will do so when I have more time than we have just now,” her 
brother answered; “at present we are too near our destination to 
‘begin the story.” 

Tn little more than an hour after their departure from Wiesbaden 
they were at the station in Frankfort. The scenery along the route had 
interested them so much it seemed to Mrs. Bassett and Mary that they 
had traversed less than half the distance between the two cities, wher. 
Frank told them they had reached their destination. 

14 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FAIRS IN EUROPE; THEIR PROSPERITY AND SUBSEQUENT DECLINE. — FRANK- 
FORT-ON-THE-MAIN; ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND GENERAL APPEARANCE.— 
MONUMENT TO THE EARLY PRINTERS.—HOUSE WHERE THE POET GOETHE 
WAS BORN.—SCHILLER AND HIS MONUMENTS.—THE ROTHSCHILDS; HOW THE 
FOUNDATION OF THEIR FORTUNE CAME FROM AMERICA.—ANECDOTES OF THE 
ROTHSCHILD FAMILY.—NATHAN ROTHSCHILD AND THE BATTLE OF WATER- 
LOO.—THE JUDENGASSE.—THE ROMER, OR TOWN-HALL.—THE KAISERSAAL.— 
EMANCIPATION OF THE HEBREWS IN GERMANY AND ELSEWHERE.—FREE 
CITIES—HOW FRANKFORT LOST ITS FREEDOM.—FROM FRANKFORT TO EL 
SENACH.—COUNTRY OF MARTIN LUTHER.—BOYHOOD OF THE LEADER OF THE 
REFORMATION.—MADAME COTTA’S HOUSE. 


W* will here dispose of the subject of fairs, which was mentioned in 
the closing lines of the last chapter. 

Frank explained to Mary that fairs originated centuries ago, when 
the means of communication and commerce were very restricted. They 
were usually held at the time of certain Church festivals, though the 
ceremonies attending them were by no 
means of a religious character. They were 
primarily and principally markets for the 
sale of goods, and were naturally the occa- 
sions of a great deal of feasting and revel- 
ry. The fairs of Frankfort, Leipsic, Bruns- 
wick, and some other German cities, were 
the resort of many thousands of people 
whenever they were held, and immense 
quantities of goods found purchasers. With 
the extension of railways, nearly all the 
fairs have disappeared altogether, or have 
been so reduced that they are little more 
than a shadow of their former greatness. 
The only great fair now held in Europe is that of Nijnii-Novgorod, in 
Russia; fairs continue to exist in some parts of Asia, and will doubtless 
be held there for a long time to come. 

Cattle fairs are held in some parts of England, and occasionally in 
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the United States; the fair in its old-time characteristics never had any 
footing in America. 

- The travellers found Frankfort an attractive city, and they could 
easily perceive that it was a place of commercial activity and _pros- 
perity. From the station of the Taunus line of railway they were 
taken along a handsome street, called the Kaiser-strasse, to the Ross- 
markt, which is one of the principal squares of the city. It is called 
a square. by cour- 
tesy, as it is not 
a parallelogram, 
but is decidedly 
irregular in shape. 

As they en- 
tered the Ross- 
markt Mrs. Bas- 
sett caught sight 
of a monumental 
group of three fig- 
ures in bronze, 
and at once asked 


Frank what it rep- | 
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“The three figures ja eae 
represent Guten- we Cl 
berg, Faust, and 
Schaeffer, about 
whom, and their 
connection with 
printing, you have 
already heard. It 
is usually called 
the Gutenberg monument, as the central and principal figure of the 
group is his.” : 
Afterwards our friends made a detailed examination of the monu- 
ment, and found that it was quite an elaborate affair. Round the base 
were figures representing Industry, Poetry, Natural Science, and The- 
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ology; above them were the arms of Mayence, Frankfort, Venice, 
and Strasburg, the four cities that are claimed to have been those 
where printing was first practised, and on the frieze above these arms 
are the heads of fourteen of the most celebrated printers of early 
times. 

After visiting this monument the party proceeded to the Goethe 
Platz, which is close to the Rossmarkt and contains a statue of Goethe, 
a celebrated poet of Germany. Mary had read some of the poems of 
this famous man, but Mrs. Bassett’s knowledge of him was not exten- 
sive, and she asked who he was, and where and when he lived. Mary 
was prompt to. display her ability to answer the question, which she 
did substantially as follows: 

““Goethe was born here in Frankfort in 1749, and died in Weimar 
in 1832. He wrote a great number of plays, poems, and novels, and 
was one of the most famous men of his time; some people say he was 
the greatest poet that Germany ever produced, but as this claim is dis- 
puted I won’t pretend to express an opinion about it. You will be in- 
terested in one of his novels, ?m sure; it is called Zhe Sorrows of Wer- 
ther, and if we find an English book-store in Frankfort we'll buy a 
copy. There’s another story, called Wilhelm Meister, and possibly you 
would like it better than Zhe Sorrows. If you prefer, we'll get both 
of them and read at our leisure.” 

Mary further said that Goethe was a lawyer by profession, and the 
greater part of his life was spent in Weimar, where he died. She did 
not think he had much time for practising law, as he wrote a great: 
deal ; writings were upon science, travels, history, and other topics, 
in addition. to those already mentioned. 

The house where Goethe was borm is one of the show-places of 
Frankfort, and all travellers are sure to have their attention called to 
it. It is a profitable show-place, and the owner doubtless receives a 
larger revenue from the fees of visitors than he would by hiring it: out 
as a residence. 

That Frankfort has a love for poetry as well as for commerce is: 
shown by the reverence paid to Goethe’s memory, and the pride it 
takes in the fact that the great writer was born there. There is a 
platz, or square, named after Schiller, another German poet of re- 
nown, and there is a statue of him, in bronze, in the centre of the 
square. 

Mrs. Bassett asked if Schiller was born in Frankfort; on learning 
that he was not a native of that city, but of Marbach, in Wurtemberg, 
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she asked how it happened that Frankfort contained a monument im 
his honor as well as to that of Goethe. 

“It happened this way,” said Frank. “The centennial of his birth 
was celebrated in 1859, and resulted in monuments to his memory be- 
ing erected in several cities of Germany, some of which had no relations 
with him or any event of his life. He was not only a poet, but a 
dramatist and historian; many of his works have been translated into 
English, and also into other languages.” 

Frank then turned the thoughts of his companions to something 
more practical than poets and their works. He remarked that they 
would see the house of the Rothschilds, the famous bankers, whose 
wealth is said to be the greatest amount held by any single family in 
the world. Accordingly, he told the guide to take them to the Jews’ 
quarter, or Judengasse, and in a little while they were in that not very 
attractive locality. 

“Tt may surprise you a little,” said Frank, “when I tell you that 
the immense fortune of the Rothschilds had its foundation in America.” 

“T don’t see how that can be,” said Fred, “when none of the family 
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ever went to our country or had any relations with it until long after 
the fortune was established.” 

“ Nevertheless, that was the case,” the youth replied. “You know 
that during the Revolutionary war a great many Hessian soldiers were 
sent over to aid the British troops in subduing the rebellious Con- 
tinentals.” 

“QOertainly I do,” said Fred; “every American school-boy knows 
that, or ought to know it.” 

“Well,” continued Frank, “the Landgrave of Hesse sold those Hessian 
soldiers—sold them just like so many 
oxen or horses—to George III., King 
of England. There were seventeen 
thousand of these soldiers, and King 
George paid twenty millions of dol- 
lars for them. The landgrave left 

these twenty millions, and as much 
more, to his son and successor, Will- 
iam IV. After the battle of Jena, in 
1806, the landgrave was obliged to flee 
for safety, and he did not know what 
to do with his money. His friend, 
Baron Esthorff, had recommended to 
him a shrewd banker of Frankfort, 
named Mayer Anselm Rothschild, as 
_an excellent man to take charge of the 
money. So the banker was sent for, 
and when he reached the palace at 
Cassel the landgrave and Baron Est- 
horff were engaged in a game of chess. 
The baron was about to win the game, 
and the landgrave asked Rothschild if 
he knew anything of chess. 

“Thus appealed to the banker sug- 
gested a move which enabled the land- 
grave to win. The move was made, 
the baron was defeated, and the land- 
grave remarked that a man who could 
play chess so well was a suitable person to handle the very large amount 
of money that was about to be intrusted to him. 

“The forty millions of dollars were turned over to Rothschild, to 
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gether with a great store of jewels, and gold and silver plate. The house 
of Rothschild was already well-to-do, and this amount of capital gave it 
a standing above all other bankers of Frankfort or any other city. The 
money was shrewdly invested at high rates of interest, and returned a 
great profit to the Rothschilds. When the landgrave returned in 1814 
the banker to whom he 
had intrusted his wealth 
was dead; his son An- 
selm made out the ac- 
count, with interest, but 
the landgrave refused 
to accept anything but 
the principal, which he 
said he would have lost 
had it not been for the 
fidelity of Mayer An- 
selm. Before he could 
withdraw the amount 
from the bank the news 
was received of the es- 
cape of Napoleon from 
Elba, and the money 
remained in the hands 
of the Rothschilds for 
nine years longer. Then 
it was returned to the GUTENBERG MONUMENT, FRANKFORT. 

successor of the land- 

grave, and the accounts of the banker and lender were closed, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

“So you see that I had at least a fair reason for saying that the 
foundation of the immense fortune of the Rothschilds came from 
America, though no Rothschild ever went there.” 

Fred acknowledged the correctness of the statement. Then he asked 
how it happened that the banker was able to keep possession of the 
money when the French occupied Frankfort and levied a heavy fine 
upon the city. 

“ Ag to that,” replied Frank, “the demand did not bear more heavily 
on the Rothschilds than any other inhabitants in proportion to their 
wealth. The indemnity demanded of the city was twenty millions of 
francs—four million dollars—and the Rothschilds paid their share along 
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with the rest. Their house was searched for the landgrave’s gold and 
silver plate, but it could not be found; it had been concealed in some 
wine-casks in the cellar of the house, and when the casks were tapped. 
the wine they contained was found to be of such poor quality that none 
of the invaders cared to drink it. And so all this treasure escaped 
capture at the hands of the invaders.” 

“They were wise,” said Fred, “not to put the treasure into casks 
containing good wine.” 

“Tt may have been their shrewdness that impelled them to use poor 
wine instead of good, and it may have 
been their unwillingness to waste so: 
much of the high-priced article. Who 
can tell?” 

Frank then narrated some other 
incidents in the history of the Roths- 
childs. He said that the elder Roths- 
child, who may be called the founder 
of the house, died in 1812, leaving a 
fortune which is estimated at from 
six to twenty millions of dollars, and 
five sons, who formed the firm of 
bankers, with houses in as many 
cities: Frankfort, Paris, London, Vi- 
enna, and Naples. Nathan, who had 
charge of the London house, is said 
to have exceeded all the others in 
financial ability. His speculations 
were nearly always successful; he had 
important transactions with the Govy- 
ernment, and in the events preceding 
the battle of Waterloo and the fall of 
Napoleon he often had news ‘in ad- 
vance of all others on the London 
Exchange. He established a system 
of carrier-pigeons and fast expresses, 

GOETHE’S BIRTHPLACE. and by means of these and his own 

energy he obtained news of the result 

of the battle of Waterloo forty-eight hours before it became known to 

any one else in London. In that time he made transactions that result- 
ed in a profit of many millions of dollars to the house of Rothschild. 
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“What a happy man he must have been!” said Mrs. Bassett. 

“Perhaps he was happy for a little while over the result of his spec- 
ulation,” said Frank ; ‘but unless the stories about him are false, he was 
one of the most miserable men that ever lived.” 

“How was that?’ 

“ He lived in constant dread of assassination during the latter half 
of his life,” was the reply. “Every mail brought him letters in which he 
was threatened with mur- 
der unless he sent sums 
of money to the writers. 
He slept with loaded pis- 
tols under his pillow, nev- 
er went out of doors af- 
ter dark, never entered.a 
room in his own house 
without being preceded 
by two or more servants, 
and he kept a guard of 
detectives around him 
wherever he went. Of 
ten in his sleep he dream- 
ed of being attacked by . 
assassins and sprang out 
of bed in great alarm, 
and even in his own of- 
fice any suspicious noise i@ 
or movement caused. him 
to turn pale and sum- THE ROMER, OR TOWMGIALL. 
mon his guards. Once 
when he was in his carriage a friend approached who wished to speak 
to him on a matter of business; the millionaire banker mistook the 
friend for a highwayman, and shouted ‘Murder! at the top of his 
voice. His last words on his death-bed are said to have been: ‘He’s 
going to kill me! Quick, quick!” 

“‘ Have all the members of the family been like him?” 

“Not by any means. His father, the founder of the house, was a 
man of great benevolence; his charitable acts were known to few per- 
sons beside himself, and many of them would have never been known at 
all, save through the mention by the recipients of his bounty. It is said 
that he used to go about the Judengasse at night, and seek out needy 
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and worthy persons whom he could help. Other members of the 
family have possessed his generous disposition ; like him, too, they have 
displayed a genius for making money, and have continued to increase 
the possession of this wealthy firm of bankers.” 

From the narrow and squalid Judengasse our friends went to the 
Romer, or town-hall. As they passed out of the Judengasse Frank told 
his mother that down to 1806 this street was closed at night with lock 
and key, and also on Sundays and holidays from sunrise to sunset. 
During these prohibited times no Hebrew was permitted to go into any 
other part of the city except under a heavy penalty. The Jews were 
under numerous civil restrictions in regard to the transaction of busi- 
ness at all times, and they were not permitted to set foot in the town- 
hall. But in spite of all their disadvantages they flourished and pros- 
pered, as we have seen in the case of the Rothschild family. 

“They are not so harshly treated nowadays, I presume,” Mrs. Bas- 
sett remarked, as Frank paused. 

“Not by any means,” was the reply; “but the prejudice against them 
has not wholly disappeared, and as it comes largely from religious 
hatred, it is not likely to die out altogether for a long time to come. 
The civil disabilities of the Hebrews in Germany have all been removed; 
a law of Prussia in 1812 made them nearly equal with other citizens, 
and in 1848 another law emancipated them completely, but in many 
instances it has not been completely carried out. 

“Hebrews may now sit in the German Parliament, and hold office 
like other men. Compare this with the old state of affairs, when the 
Jews were regarded as the personal slaves of the Emperor, and could be’ 
bought and sold exactly like so many cattle; they were the victims of 
outrageous taxes and other impositions; they were required to make 
costly presents to the nobles; and they were liable at any time to raids 
on the part of the populace. In these raids the lives of the Jews were 
taken, their property was stolen, and they had no redress through the 

‘law; thousands of them were put to death, and in many cases after the 
victims of persecution had taken refuge in their synagogues the build- 
ings were set on fire and the congregation perished in the flames.” 

“But this was only in Germany,” said Mrs. Bassett. “They must 
have fared better in other countries.” 

“Unhappily for them, the story is the same everywhere. It has 
been a story of persecution without variation through England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, and all other kingdoms, empires, and states. In 
England the last disability of the Jews was removed as late as 1858, 
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and in some other countries all the restrictions upon them have not yet 
been taken away. Down to the middle of this century there were few 
countries in which they were allowed to hold real estate. Holland has 
been more tolerant of the Jews than any other country, and gave them 
the rights of landed proprietors as early as 1723, and those of citi- 
zenship thirty years later. Russia is now the only Christian country 
where Hebrews are maltreated and raided by the populace, and where 
their rights, under the law, are less than those of the other inhabitants. 
They live in constant dread of official tyranny and popular prejudice, 
and when we review their 
history it seems a wonder 
that any of them are in 
existence to-day. When I 
think how they have pre- 
served their religion, their 
traditions, and their cus- 
toms forso many centuries 
under continual persecu- 
tion, without any national 
existence, without a single 
town or city they could 
call their own, it is impos- 
sible to have any feeling 
other than the most pro- 
found admiration for this 
singular race, and its ex- 
ample of patience, indus- 
try, and undying fidelity 
to its ancient faith.” 

Frank’sauditorsagreed FRANKFORT CATHEDRAL. 
with him fully. By this 
time they were at the door of the Romer, which is one of the histori- » 
cal monuments of Frankfort; it is nearly five hundred years old, and 
in it is the Kaisersaal, the great hall where the new emperor dined with 
the electors and showed himself to the people assembled in the Rémer- 
berg, or square, in front of the building. 

“Tt looks like three buildings instead of one,” said Mary, as they 
stopped in front of the edifice preparatory to entering. 

“So it does,” replied Fred ; “but you observe there is a general simi- 
larity in the three gables. The central one, which is higher than those 
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on each side of it, belongs to the Kaisersaal, which is lighted in front 
by those three high windows. Think what a spectacle must have been 
presented when the Emperor was chosen to his high office by the elect- 
ors, and the grand ceremonies that took place here.” 

“Wouldn’t it be delightful if they would have an election while we 
are here?” said Mary. 

“Their elections in these days are of a different sort,” replied Fred. 
“ They are principally devoted to choosing local officers and selecting 
the men who are to represent Frankfort in the national parliament.” 

On entering the Kaisersaal our friends found reminders of the old- 
time emperors of Germany in the shape of their portraits. Mrs. Bas- 
sett asked if they were sent there by the emperors themselves, and 
whether they were all painted from life. Frank said that both these 
questions must be answered in the negative; some of the portraits 
were, no doubt, painted from actual sittings by the emperors, but it was 
impossible to say this of all of them, or even a large proportion. Many 
of them are known to have been painted in modern days, and the 
artists had ancient portraits of one kind or another to assist them. Oil 
painting was not invented until several centuries after the foundation 
of the empire by Charlemagne, and therefore it is impossible that we 
should see contemporaneous portraits in oil of the imperial founder or 
any of his immediate successors. 

The portraits were presented to the city of Frankfort by private in- 
dividuals, art associations, and royal, imperial, or princely personages. 
Most of them have been obtained in recent years, since the restoration 
of the hall in 18438, and every year additions are made to the collection. 
The portrait of ‘Charlemagne is larger than the others, and it occupies a 
prominent place on the central wall opposite the great windows. 

“The free city of Frankfort ought to be very proud of this hall and 
the portraits it contains,” Fred remarked. 

“‘A free city no longer,” said Frank. “It lost its freedom and fell 
into the hands of the Prussians in 1866, in consequence of having taken 
the side of the Austrians in the war between Prussia and Austria.” 

“ Just like Wiesbaden and the duchy of Nassau,” said Mary.- “ And 
now please tell me what you mean when sy say Frankfort was a free 
city, but is not one at present. 

“The meaning of it is this,” was the reply. “There were formerly 
four free cities in Germany: Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. They were sovereign states, just like the duchies, 
grand-duchies, principalities, and kingdoms of the German Confedera- 
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tion, and hadi no. allegiance to; the country around them. They were 
relics: of the class. of imperial cities that had no authority over them ex- 
cept the Emperor er King, and. wherever there was a parliament they 
sent. their delegates. directly to it and not through a state. Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and Bremen. still retain some of their rights as free cities; but 
this is not. the case with Frankfort, which has lost. all its old rights and 
been. incorporated into the. empire.” 

From the Rémer and the Rémerberg our friends went. to the cathe- 
dral, where they remained a. short. time, and then visited. other ancient 
buildings. which. we will not attempt to describe. Afterwards they 
went to the Palm. Garden, or public park, where they listened to music 
and strolled through some of the hot-houses, where palms and other 
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tropical plants and trees abound. Mrs. Bassett thought the people 
of Frankfort ought to be very proud of the Palm Garden; and the 
large attendance at the concerts, or in the grounds, showed that the 
park was fully appreciated. 

From Frankfort the eyes of the travellers were directed towards the 
part of the country that bas been made specially famous by Martin 
Luther. Accordingly, they took the railroad route for Eisenach, chang- 
ing trains at Bebra, and reached their destination in little more than 
five hours from the time of their departure. They passed through a 
very picturesque country, and had glimpses of Fulda, Hanau, and other 

towns along their route. Mrs. 
SS Bassett wondered why they did 
— = = not stop at some of them, but 
= was reconciled when Frank told 
= her that there would simply be 
= a repetition of castles, churches, 
and the like, of the same general 
7) character as they had already 
il) seen. 
met “What shall we find at Eise- 
: | “| nach to interest us?” was the 
i Mi Hii , very natural question that came 
( Her e|||||| to the lips of Mrs. Bassett and 
ligt) ber daughter. 

“More than in any and per- 
haps in all the towns between 
Frankfort and our destination,” 
was the reply. ‘ Martin Luther 
= =:==| lived there at one time, and there 

: are many things in Eisenach con- 
nected with his history and the 

MARTIN LUTHER’S BIRTHPLACE, EISLEBEN. Great Reformation which found- 

ed the Protestant Church. Close 
to the town, and in full view from it, is the famous castle of the 
Wartburg, where Luther lived in a state of seclusion for some time, in 
real or pretended captivity.” 

“Ts it in ruins, like most of the castles we have seen ?” 

“No; it is in a good state of preservation, and the grand-duke of 
Weimar lives there occasionally. It is more than eight hundred years 
old, and has an interesting history.” 
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“Tt will certainly be a great pleasure to go to Eisenach,” said Mrs. 
Bassett, “and Pm glad we didn’t stop on the way from Frankfort.” 

The town has an ancient as well as a modern appearance, as it has 
many old buildings and also many new ones. It was once a ducal res- 
idence, and there is a palace in the market-place which dates from 1752 
and owes its exist- 
ence to the Duke of 
Weimar. There is 
an antique appear- 
ance to the town as 
one enters it by the 
St. Nicholas Gate on 
his way from the sta- 
tion and passes the 
tower of the same 
name. The tower is 
of Romanesque con- 
struction, and has 
been kept in good 
repair by the zeal of 
the citizens. 

Our friends did 
not linger long at the tower nor in front of the palace, as all were anx- 
ious to see the Luther-platz, or Luther Square, on which is the house 
where the great reformer lived. 

They had no difficulty in finding it, as Eisenach is not a large place 
(about twenty thousand inhabitants), and the streets are compactly ar- 
ranged. Frank noted in his journal that it is a very busy town, and 
the inhabitants are more interested in the manufacture of textile fabrics— 
leather, soap, beer, carpets, and other things—than in the religious con- 
troversies which were an important topic in Eisenach nearly four hun- 
dred years ago. 

“Before we go into the house,” said Frank, turning to Mary, “ what 
can you tell me about the man whose name has attracted so many 
strangers to this place ?” 

“JT can tell you something,” was the reply, “but not as much as I 
hope to before we leave Eisenach.” 

“Well, we will listen.” 

“Martin Luther was the son of a miner at Eisleben,” said the girl, 
“and he was born November 10, 1483.” 
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“Only nine years before the discovery of America by Columbus,” 
remarked Mrs. Bassett. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Mary, “but will remember it as a 
coincidence. The Reformation and the New World across the Atlantic 
are closely related to each other. 

“His parents moved to Mansfeld, and young Luther went to school 
there, and afterwards here at Eisenach. He had a severe training, ac- 
cording to the account he gives of his early life, as his father used to 
whip him ‘for a mere trifle till the blood came,’ and he received a great 
many whippings.at school. Once 
he had fifteen punishments in a 
single day.” 

“That was. the way they ad- 
ministered discipline in the fam- 
ilies and schools at that time,” 
said Frank, “ and quite possibly 
we may find it in vogue to-day 
in some parts.of Germany.” 

“When Luther lived. here in 
Eisenach,” Mary went.on to say, 
“he was received into the house 
of Madame Cotta, who was very 
kind to him. This is the house, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “this is 
the house; and now we will go 
inside,” They paid the custom- 
ary fee and were admitted to 
the building, which shows many 
evidences: of age, though it is 
kept in good repair and is not 
allowed to go to decay in any manner. The door-way is broad and 
built’ with a solid arch above it, and the windows are small. It is said 
that the house has been somewhat changed in appearance since Luther 
lived there, and especially that there are more windows in the walls than 
in the time of the Reformation. This is quite possible, as window-glass 
in the days of Luther was a much more expensive article that it is now. 

“We were more interested in Luther’s room than. in any other part 
of this famous house,” said Mary in her journal. “It contained a 
three-legged stool, a plain table, and another table with carved legs. 
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Then there was a high-backed chair of the kind we have seen in the 
houses occasionally since we entered Germany, and precisely like some 
of the chairs that the antiquary in Coblentz offered to sell us. Frank 
suggested it was a great pity that- the distinguished reformer had not 
carved his initials on the table or chair, with the date of their use, 
and thus verified their authenticity. 

“There were some very old books on the table, but I greatly doubt 
if they belonged to Luther, as printed books were very scarce at the 
time he was attending school at Eisenach, 1498 to 1501. And here is 
something else to be remembered: the art of printing was invented 
about half a century before the Reformation, and the development of 
one seems to have had a close relation to the beginning and progress of 
the other. Printing made the Reformation possible.” 

Mrs. Bassett asked if any of the books of Luther were written in 
the little room that they were contemplating. Frank answered in the 
negative, and explained that the reformer occupied the room only dur- 
ing the time between his fifteenth and eighteenth years of age. 

‘Where did he go then?” the good woman asked. 

15 
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“He went to the university at Erfurt,” was the reply, “and con- 
tinued his studies with a view to entering the practice of law. He 
took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, or Master of Arts, in 1505, 
when he was twenty-one years old.” 


MARTIN LUTHER, 


“ Did he go out to practise law then, or was it at Erfurt that he had 
his attention first turned to theology ?” 

“While he was at the university,” said Frank, continuing the nar- 
rative, “he was one day examining the Bible in the library and was 
deeply impressed with something he read there. So great was the im- 
pression that he decided to withdraw from his friends and fellow-stu- 
dents and lead a religious life. Accordingly, he shut himself up in the 
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Augustine convent at Erfurt, and remained there for three years, devot- 
ing himself exclusively to religious studies.” 

“Then he never practised law at all?” 

“No; he carried out his vow of devotion to religion and remained in 
the convent until he was ordained a priest in 1507. The next year he 
went to Wittenberg, where he was appointed to the post of teacher in 
the new university there; at the same time he began to preach and give 
lectures in theology, and his sermons and lectures attracted much at- 
tention among the students and others.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bassett, after a pause, “it is very interesting to 
hear this about Martin Luther in the house where he lived. I almost 
feel that I can see him sitting at that table engaged with his studies. 
He certainly owed much to the good woman who gave him a home and 
took so much interest in him when he was a youth without fame and 
probably with very little fortune.” 

On reaching the open air again our friends looked at the exterior of 
the house where the famous musical composer, Sebastian Bach, was 
born, in 1685, and then took a stroll in the garden and park near the 
Nicholas tower. _ As the sun went low in the heavens they returned 
to their hotel, well pleased with the results of the day’s travel and 
observation. 
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THE WARTBURG; HISTORY OF THE FAMOUS CASTLE.~-LUTHER’S ROOM; ARTI- 
CLES BELONGING TO THE GREAT REFORMER.—THE BEGINNING OF THE 
REFORMATION. —LUTHER AT THE DIET OF WORMS.—A PRETENDED CAPT- 
URE.—THE INKSTAND LUTHER THREW AT THE DEVIL.—THE MINNESING ERS. 
—‘WAR OF THE WARTBURG.”—SAINT ELIZABETH AND HER RESIDENCE AT 
WARTBURG; HER PIOUS LIFE AND CANONIZATION. — ARMORY OF THE CAS- 
TLE.— FROM EISENACH TO ERFURT.— THE CATHEDRAL. — AUGUSTINIAN CON- 
VENT, WHERE LUTHER LIVED.— REMINISCENCES OF GOETHE AND SCHIL- 
LER.— LATTER YEARS OF THE LIFE OF LUTHER.— A FAMOUS LITERARY 
FORGERY AND THE PENALTY.—JENA AND ITS BATTLE-FIELD. 


qe good time the next morning the party was on its way to the Wart- 
burg. The castle stands 624 feet above the level of the town, and 
more than 13800 feet above the sea. The beauty of the situation of 
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Eisenach was apparent to our friends as they approached it by the rail- 
way train, and again as they left the town to proceed to the hilltop 
where the Wartburg stands. Eisenach is in the angle of land formed 
by the junction of the Horsel and Werra rivers; this angle rises into a 
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wooded and somewhat rugged hill, and may be regarded as the outpost 
of the forest region that extends nearly a hundred miles to the south 
and south-east to the borders of Franconia. 

As they looked at the Wartburg, preparatory to making the ascent 


of the mountain, 
Mrs. Bassett sug- 
gested that she 
could not see 
much resemblance 


to a wart- (Ree ae i Bi 
Frank explain. |. ee!) if 
ed that the first s fee half of the word 


no allusion to the 
times found on the 
hands of school- boys. Its name is 
attributed to one | of the German 
knights of old, THE WARTBURG. Count Ludwig IL., 
or, as he was more widely known, 
Lewis the Springer. In the year 1067, so the tradition goes, Lewis the 
Springer happened this way and observed the beautiful and command- 
ing position of the mountain. Thereupon he addressed it as follows: 
“ Wart, Berg, du sollst mir eine Burg werden” (Wait, mountain, thou 
shalt to me a castle become). 

“What is the difference between a burg and a berg?” Mrs. Bassett 
asked, as Frank paused. 


“Wartburg” had 2%y 
excrescence some- 
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“A burg is a tower, fortress, castle, or town,” replied Frank, “and a 
berg is a mountain or large hill. The former is the work of man, and 
the latter is an eminence formed by nature.” 

“What are the German words for ‘ village’ and ‘city ?” 

“A village is called a dorf, and a city is a stadt. Sometimes you 
see the name of a city prefixed by the word stadt; for example, a man 
might say that he lived in stadt Hamburg (city of Hamburg), just as 
one might say in America that he lived in New York City. The term 
is not applied in ordinary conversation any more than it is with us.” 

Mrs. Bassett thanked Frank for his explanation, and then turned her 
attention to the scenery around them. 

The road to the Wartburg winds around the mountain and through 
the forest; the picturesqueness of the route is ample compensation to the 
visitor even without the historic old castle at the end of the journey. 
The traveller has a choice of several modes of ascent; he may go on 
foot, or on the back of a donkey, or in a carriage. The first mode costs 
him nothing, the second is moderately expensive, and the third is by far 
the most costly of all the methods of locomotion. Our young friends 
would have gladly made the ascent on foot, but out of deference to the 
years of Mrs. Bassett they engaged a carriage, and so went by the longer 
and more comfortable way. 

From the summit of the mountain they had a magnificent view, 
which embraced a wide extent of country. Frank said he would as 
soon attempt to describe in writing how a canary sings or a rose smells 
as to give an adequate description of the view from the Wartburg when 
the air is clear and the field of vision unobstructed. 

“We were so impatient to see the inside of the castle,” said Mary, 
“that we did not do justice to the landscape that was spread like a 
variegated carpet at our feet. The carriage had stopped in front of a 
tavern, which is built in the style of the Middle Ages but is modern and 
practical in the food that it supplies to the hungry traveller. The tav- 
ern belongs to the owners of the castle, and the manager sells tickets of 
admission and furnishes guides to show strangers through the place. 
We bought tickets and ordered breakfast; we had taken a very light 
breakfast before leaving Eisenach, and as we were likely to be an hour or 
more in the castle Frank suggested that it would be a good plan to have 
a substantial meal ready when we came out. 

“Tt was not easy to realize that the castle was eight hundred years 
old, and had been standing four hundred years when America was dis- 
covered. Of course it has suffered a great deal in the centuries that 
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have passed over its head, but these ravages of time have been repaired 
at different periods. The guide told us that since 1847 it had been com- 
pletely restored at the expense of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who 
owns it. All the towers, gate-ways, halls, stables, and other parts have 
been made as nearly as possible exactly as they were originally ; conse- 
quently it is a splendid specimen of the medieval castle, and architects 
have come from all parts of the world to see it. In going through it 
one may think he is looking at the work as it stood in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the landgraves were in the height of their power, or as it 
stood four centuries later, when Martin Luther lived within its walls. 
“We were interested in seeing the towers of defence, the Vorburg, 
the Hofburg, the Ritterhaus, and other features of a medizval castle be- 
fore gunpowder was invented, and as we looked at the various parts of 
the edifice and at the massive walls we could easily understand how it 
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could bid defiance to a besieging force until the garrison was starved 
into submission. And as the castle was always well stocked with pro- 
visions, and capable of long resistance, it was not a promising place for 
attack by a small army, or even a large one. 

“We passed the great gate-way into the Vorburg, and soon found 
ourselves in the Ritterhaus, or residence of the knight in command. 
Martin Luther’s room is in the Ritterhaus, and here he lived from the 4th 
of May, 1521, until the 6th of the following March. During that time 
he is said to have translated the Bible from Latin into German for the 
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benefit of his countrymen; the table on which the translation was writ- 
ten, and the chair in which he sat, are in the room, and there is a book- 
case against the wall where his books were kept. 

“ Luther was not really a prisoner in the castle, though he was nom 
inally one. This is the way the matter is explained: 

“While he was a priest and teacher at Wittenberg he was sent 
(about 1510 or 1511) on a mission to Rome, and on his return he was 
made a Doctor of the Holy Scriptures. One day the people of Witten- 
berg, and especially the priests and all learned men, were surprised to 
find a document nailed to the doors of the church, in which the doc- 
trine of papal indulgences was attacked. This document, or thesis, 
was the work of Luther; he gave no fewer than ninety-five arguments 
against the indulgences of the church, and offered to defend them in the 
University against anybody who chose to join in a debate upon the 
subject, whether he belonged to the University or not. 

“The news spread rapidly all over Germany, and was not long in 
reaching Rome. Copies of the theses of Luther were made by the 
students at Wittenberg and by the printing-press, and sent everywhere. 
Luther was summoned to Rome, but he did not go, and a papal repre- 
sentative was sent to meet him. He had a discussion in a public hall at 
Leipsic with Dr. Eck, who was his personal friend, but was bitterly 
opposed to the new doctrine. Each side claimed to have been victori- 
ous in the discussion, but practically the only effect of it was to spread 
more widely the teachings of Luther. 

“Tn 1520, he published an address to ‘The Christian Nobles of Ger- 
many, and ‘A Treatise on the Babylonish Captivity of the Church.’ 
These publications were sent all over the country, and increased the ex- 
citement very much. The pope issued a bull against Luther, his publica- 
tions were burned before large assemblies of people at Wittenberg and 
other cities, and the reformer became the hero of all those who were 
inclined to break away from the rule of the church. 

“Just about that time Charles V. had become Emperor of Ger- 
many, and he summoned a diet of all the sovereigns to meet at Worms. 
Luther was ordered to appear before the diet, which had already ex- 
communicated him and issued a decree commanding the destruction 
of his books. His friends tried to dissuade him from going there, but 
be refused to stay at home; the fact was, he really wished to appear, 
no matter what might be the result to himself. Appear he did, and he 
debated his position with so much earnestness as: to make a serious im- 
pression upon this body of men, who were religiously opposed to him. 
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CATHEDRAL AT WORMS. 


“Now we are getting to his residence in the castle of Wartburg. 
When he started from Worms to go back to Wittenberg his enemies 
made so many threats that his friends believed his life was in danger. 
The Elector of Saxony was a warm friend of Luther and a believer in 
his doctrines, though he had not openly admitted himself as such. In 
order to protect the reformer, he caused him to be arrested on the road 
and taken to the Wartburg as a prisoner; he lived here in the disguise 
of a knight, and there is a suit of armor in his room which is said to be 
the one he wore while living here.” 

Frank asked where was the inkstand that Luther threw at the devil, 
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who came and mocked him while he was writing. The guide pointed 
to an inkstand on the desk, and said it was the identical one; it is of 
lead and very heavy, and if it hit the object it was aimed at it was 
sure to make an impression—provided, of course, there was anything to 
be impressed. 

Then the party was shown to the other rooms of the castle, among 
them to the hall where Luther preached, and the Sangersaal where the 
minnesangers had their trials of skill. On this subject Fred made the 
following memorandum : 

“The minnesangers or minnesingers of Germany were the lyric 
poets who abounded in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; their name 
came from ménne (love), for the reason that their songs were principally 
of that subject, which is by no means neglected by the poets of modern 
times. These poets were mostly of noble birth and of all degree, from 
nothing but a family name to call their own up to princes, kings, and 
emperors. All of them had an ambition to be known, and they sought 
opportunities to recite their verses to anybody who would listen to 
them, which was not always easy. 

“ The landgrave of Thuringia, who owned this castle of Wartburg, 
was a patron of the poets, and many of them who were without occu- 
pation resided at his court. The landgraves established competitive 
exhibitions among the poets, and this very hall, the Sangersaal, was the 
scene of their exploits. I wonder if the landgrave sat out the perform- 
ances himself, or referred the business to a committee, or perhaps to an 
umpire. If he took the latter course, the umpire must. have fared as 
badly as does the same official at a modern game of base-ball or a judge 
at a horse show. If the landgrave himself acted as judge, it is likely 
that his position and the hospitality he showed would protect him from 
violence, but he must have been terribly bored to listen to so much 
poetry and keep awake through it all.” 

“What do they mean by the ‘War of the Wartburg,’” said Mary, 
when Fred informed her about the uses of the Sangersaal. 

“The ‘War of the Wartburg,” said Fred, “was a poetical contest 
which is said to have been held here, and it is the name of the poem 
which commemorates the event. The writer has taken so much of 
what is called ‘poet’s license’ in his production that it is impossible to 
separate fact from fancy; he has introduced many of the poets who 
were known to exist at that time (about a.p. 1300), and also many that 
are purely fictitious, and he says the contest was to result in death to 
the vanquished. This is hardly likely to have been the case, though 
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instances have been mentioned, in later days, of poets having been put 
to death when they insisted upon reciting their productions to unwilling 
auditors after driving them into corners.” 

Mary asked if the minnesingers were identical with the master-sing- 
ers of more modern times. 

Fred replied that they had certain points of similarity, but were not 
altogether alike. In the fourteenth century began the organization of 
guilds or companies of singers of 
the burgher and peasant class, 
who bound themselves to observe 
certain rules of rhythm, and any 
one of them who invented any 
new form of verse was entitled 
to be called a “master - singer.” 
These guilds had their beginning 
in Nuremberg, and from there 
they spread rapidly though Ger- 
many; they continued to exist 
until the early part of this cen- 
tury, the last of them having been 
dissolved as late as 1839. Hans 
Sachs, a shoemaker of Nurem- 
berg, is said to have composed 
four thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five master-songs, and 
there were others who followed 
closely upon him. 

“Tn the Sangersaal,” said Mary, 
“there are pictures representing 
the contests of the minstrels, and 
we found them very interesting after we had learned about those 
events. In the Reformation room there are eighteen pictures repre- 
senting scenes in Martin Luther’s life, and in the Elizabeth gallery we 
saw frescos from the life of Saint Elizabeth, who was the wife of one 
of the landgraves of Thuringia, and daughter of Andreas Second, of 
Hungary. Since seeing the pictures in that gallery I have been much 
interested in the story of this devout woman. 

“ She was betrothed to the landgrave when she was only four years 
old, and was brought to his court to be educated. She was married to 
him when only fourteen years old, and became a widow six years later, 
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her husband having died while with the Emperor in one of the Crusades. 
She was driven out of her dominions by the brother of the landgrave, 
on the plea that she had wasted the treasures of the state by her chari- 
ties. She had given a great deal of money to needy persons, towns, and 
cities. One of the places where her charities had been exercised was 
Marburg; she went there when driven from the Wartburg, but the 
people would not allow her to remain because of their fear of the new 
landgrave, who quite likely would punish them severely. 

“She suffered great privations, being forced to beg for food and to 
lodge in a stable. After a time she was received into a convent, and 
when the knights came back from the Holy Land and heard her story 
they determined to secure for her some of the property of which she 
had been defrauded. She declined the regency of the realm, and would 
only accept the revenues that belonged to her as landgravine. All the 
rest of her life was devoted to charity and pious observances, and thus 
it was brought about that she was canonized in due time and became a 
saint of the church. 

“There is an armory in the castle, which contains weapons of nearly 
all the periods since the foundations of the edifice were laid down to the 
seventeenth century. A student of the subject of arms would find much 
to interest him in this collection, which is said to be very good.” 

When they had finished the sights of the castle, and taken breakfast 
at the inn, our friends continued their excursion, and returned to Eisen- 
ach by a route different from the one by which they ascended. They 
visited two or three parks and ravines which are famed for their beauty, 
and are regarded with pride by the people of Eisenach. Mrs. Bassett said 
she would like to see as many as possible of the places made famous by 
Martin Luther, and accordingly the party proceeded by an afternoon 
train to Erfurt (thirty-five miles), passing the picturesque and prosperous 
city of Gotha, which is famous for its observatory and its geographical 
establishment, and also for its many manufactories. 

At Erfurt they found themselves in a quaint and antique appearing 
city. It was formerly fortified, but the fortifications have been removed 
to give opportunity for the expansion of the municipal limits. It is less 
prosperous now than it was 400 years ago; it had 80,000 inhabitants 
then, and has about 50,000 now; but it has turned its attention to 
manufacturing industries, and promises to regain its original splendor 
through the arts of peace at no distant day. 

As already stated, Erfurt was the scene of Luther’s studies, and it 
was here he took the vow that caused him ultimately to make the ini- 
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tial movement in the Reformation. A traveller who visited Erfurt a 
few years ago says the city must appear to the modern Lutheran as “ the 
rock upon which his simple faith is based. The very atmosphere of the 
old city is strangely redolent of the first spiritual warfare of his loved 
apostle and guide.” 

The cathedral of Erfurt is a stately building 700 years old. Tt suf- 
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fered much during the wars of which this part of Germany has been 
a victim, but has been thoroughly repaired in modern times, and prom- 
ises to remain for at least seven centuries more, unless destroyed by 
the hands of man, or by fire, or an earthquake. | 

Our friends visited the cathedral, but did not tarry long, as their ob- 
jective point was the Augustinian monastery, where Luther pursued his 
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religious studies. The monastery is now an orphan asylum. Down to 
1872 the room occupied by Luther during his stay there was shown to 
visitors, but in that year a fire destroyed all that part of the building, 
and the restoration was on such a different plan that all traces of the 
residence of the reformer are gone. 

Mrs. Bassett was much disappointed when she learned this, but con- 
soled herself with the reflection that she was in the city made famous 
by Luther’s work, and that the streets on which she walked were once 
pressed by his feet. She was interested in viewing the old churches, 
all of which he must have entered during his residence at Erfurt, and 
she was taken to the Lille Inn, on the principal square of the city, 
where she saw the room in which Luther is said to have lodged at one 
time. Maurice of Saxony and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden are said 
to have been patrons of the same hostelry. Mrs. Bassett shook her 
head when this was told to her, and said she thought the accommoda- 
tions were altogether too restricted to suit the taste of a king. 

From Erfurt they went to Weimar, and here they had associations 
with the memory of Luther, and also with that of the poets Goethe and 
Schiller, who once lived there. Goethe’s residence at Weimar covered 
a period of fifty-six years, and that of Schiller was from 1801 till his 
death in 1805. The poets Herder and Wieland also lived here, having 
been appointed to official positions by the same Duke Charles Augustus, 
who showed himself such a liberal patron of Goethe. Schiller’s house 
has been purchased by the city, and is open to visitors at any time, but 
the house of Goethe is less accessible. 

An object of interest to our friends were the statues representing 
Goethe and Schiller ; they stand in front of the theatre, and were erected 
in 1857; the statues are in bronze, and the effect of the work is admira- 
ble. Mary bought a photograph of the monument to preserve as a 
souvenir of her visit, and she also bought a photograph of the Schiller 
house, partly on account of its having been the residence of the poet, 
and partly because of its very quaint appearance with its double-hipped 
roof and projecting windows. She called Fred’s attention to the cir- 
cumstance that the windows on the ground-floor were smaller than 
those above, and concluded that if she had the opportunity of living in 
the building she would ask to be assigned to a room on the second story 
rather than on the first. 

Another object of interest was a painting in one of the churches 
(the Stadt-Kirche) by the celebrated artist Cranach. It is one of his 
largest and best works, and represents the Crucifixion; the artist has 
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AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT, ERFURT. 


introduced portraits of Luther and Melanchthon, together with those 
of the members of his own family, himself included. Mary asked if 
Cranach is alive now, and was somewhat mortified when Frank told 
her that he lived in the time of Luther, and was intimate with the great 
reformer and his friend Melanchthon. The portraits are supposed to 
have been painted from life, or, at all events, copied from life portraits. 
He lived a long time at Wittenberg, a the greater number of his pict- 
ures were painted there. 

The cemetery where the two famous poets so frequently mentioned 
are buried was included in the round of sight-seeing in Weimar. They 
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were buried in coffins of oak by the side of the ancestors of the reigning 
duke instead of resting, like many less fortunate poets the world over, 
in unmarked graves. In the museum in the city is the court-dress worn 
by Goethe, the monastic robe of Martin Luther, the belt of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and other relics of the men whose fame is associated with 


that of Weimar. 
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STATUES OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER, WEIMAR. 


While the party was seated in the parlor of the hotel in the evening, 
the conversation naturally ran in the direction of Weimar’s celebrities, 
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sand especially touched upon Luther. Mrs. Bassett asked about the later 
years of the reformer’s life, and Frank thus described them : 

“While he was at the Wartburg, Luther learned that there were 
‘serious troubles in Wittenberg and elsewhere growing out of the Refor- 
mation. Zealous men on both sides were committing outrages; the 
peasants who had espoused the cause of the Reformation were de- 
‘stroying the property and threatening the lives of those who adhered 
to the old faith, and the latter were retaliating in the same way. It 
was a case of tyranny on the one hand, and lawlessness on the other, 
and Luther endeavored to put an end to both. He advised the peas- 
ants to refrain from improper acts and obey the law, and he warned 
the nobles and princes to desist from the tyranny they were exercising. 
His mediation appears to have been successful, and his conduct secured 
the admiration of those who did not profess his religious faith. 

“ After this he quarrelled with the great scholar Erasmus, and m 
this quarrel Luther’s conduct is in unfavorable contrast to his previous 
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acts. He published a pamphlet, in which he assailed the personal char- 
acter of Erasmus, and made many assertions which were not suscepti- 
ble of proof. Altogether, he does not appear to advantage in this un- 
fortunate controversy, and he gave his enemies good reason to doubt 
his sincerity in the new cause he was advocating. 


SCHILLER’S HOUSE, WEIMAR. 


“Next he fell in love (it was in the year 1525) with Catherine Von 
Bora, a nun who had been converted by his teachings and abandoned 
her religious vows. He seems to have been happy in his married life, 
but he did not stop his religious work. According to the accounts of 
this part of his life he was dogmatic in the extreme, and not always fair 
and candid in his arguments with his opponents. His stubbornness and 
his unevenness of temper were well known to his friends, so much so 
that when the Diet was held at Augsburg, in 1530, it was not deemed 
prudent to have the affairs of the Protestant cause represented by him. 
His friend Melanchthon was sent in his place, while Luther remained at 
the castle of Coburg in order to be convenient for consultation. 

“The Diet of Augsburg adopted the Protestant Confession of Faith, 
so that the Reformation may be considered as established throughout 
Germany from that date. It was a great triumph for Luther, but it 
naturally sent him into obscurity ; he lived sixteen years longer, but the 
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latter part of his life contained very little of public interest. He died 
at Hisleben, the place of his birth, in 1546. His son Paul was educated 
as a chemist and physician, and became court doctor to Augustus, Elec- 
tor of Saxony, and to his successor, Christian.” 

Mary asked if any personal description of Luther had been handed 
down to our time. “Was he a tall man or a short one?” she asked. 
“Was he handsome or plain? Was he stout or thin?” 

“ As to that,” replied Frank, “our information is not very extensive. 
He is described as handsome but of low stature, and his eyes are said to 
have been gray and as sharp as those of an eagle. His complexion was 
inclined to be florid, and he probably appreciated the good things of 
the dinner-table. His voice was clear and of great power. Here is 
what the German writ- 
er Heine says of Lu- 
ther.” 

As Frank spoke he 
opened a book that 
was lying on the table 
on which his arm rest- 
ed, and read the fol- 
lowing : 

“<« He was not only 
the greatest, but the 
most German man of 
our history. In his 
character all the faults 
and all the virtues of 
the Germans are com- 
bined on the largest 
scale. He had quali- 
ties which are very 
seldom found united, 


which we are accus- GOETHE AT THE AGE OF NINETEEN. 
tomed to regard as ir- . 
reconcilable antagonisms. ... He was not only the tongue but the sword 


of his time. Sometimes he was wild as the storm that uproots the oak, 
and again he was as gentle as the zephyr which dallies with the violet.’ ” 

From Luther, Mrs. Bassett’s thoughts wandered to Weimar and its 
celebrity as a literary centre. On this subject Frank narrated the fol- 


lowing: 


“a 
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“Tn the latter part of the last century, and the early part of the pres- 
ent one, Weimar was known as ‘The Athens of the North,’ on account 
of the many literary celebrities who lived here or visited the place by 
invitation of the Duke Charles Augustus. Nearly a hundred men of 
prominence lived here or made long visits, and many others came to 
Weimar to see them. The reputation which Weimar acquired in that 
time still clings to it, but it is a tradition only, as there are no men of 
consequence now residing here. Admirers of Goethe, Schiller, and their 
contemporaries, come here in considerable numbers every year, and con- 
sequently it is the object of the inhabitants to maintain the literary 
reputation of the place. 

“Weimar was the scene,a few vears ago, of a curious forgery. 
There was a demand for autographs of the famous poets, and letters 
from them or sheets of their manuscripts always found a ready market. 
As the years went on after the deaths of Goethe and Schiller these auto- 
graphs became very scarce, and the prices were high; fifty-seven names 
of men and women who had lived at Weimar between 1772 and 1807 
constituted what was called ‘The Court of the Muses,’ and autograph 
collectors everywhere desired to make complete sets of these fifty-seven. 

“The greatest demand was for Schiller, who is the most popular of 
the German poets; ten Germans are familar with his writings for ev- 
ery one who is familiar with Goethe’s, though the latter holds the 
highest place as a scholar and literary worker. Schiller died young, 
and this circumstance tended to increase the scarcity of his autograph 
and give it a high price in the eyes of collectors. 

“Suddenly, in the year 1852, a considerable number of Schiller au- 
tographs came into the market—so many of them, in fact, that the price 
fell one-half. They were all traced to a certain baron of Weimar, a 
man of good standing, and thoroughly familiar with Schiller’s works. 
He claimed to have been intimately acquainted in his early life with 
many of Schiller’s friends, and to have received these letters and manu- 
cripts from them. He had letters in considerable number, all bearing 
marks of antiquity and genuineness, and he claimed to have rescued 
many of the manuscripts of Schiller’s plays from the printing- offices 
where they were put in type. Suspicion was aroused that the auto- 
graphs were forgeries, and several experts went to Weimar to buy di- 
rectly from him. He was shrewd enough to sell genuine autographs to 
these experts, and in this way suspicion was allayed. He even managed 
to deceive Schiller’s daughter, and obtained from her nearly three hun- 
dred pounds for certain ‘manuscripts’ from her father’s hand. 
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“In the course of time the forger became careless; he had been very 
careful at the outset of his enterprise, but his success made him ‘bold. 
He was finally detected and arrested, and on the trial it was proved 
that out of four hundred and sixteen Schiller ‘autographs’ only six 
were genuine. The rest had been executed by the baron’s own hand; 
and in consequence of his forgery he was sent to hard labor in prison 
for two years, like any other convict.” 

“Served him right,” exclaimed Mrs. Bassett. 

“JT think so, too,” exclaimed Mary. “The man who would forge an 


BELVEDERE CASTLE, WEIMAR, 


autograph of a celebrated man to obtain money for it would not hesi- 
tate to forge a check or note on a bank, if he felt sure of escaping pun- 
ishment for his misdeed.” 

“ An amusing feature about the discovery of the Schiller forgery is 
that the baron was exposed through his own vanity,” said Frank. 

“ How was that?” 

“He imagined himself a poet, and composed stanzas which he at- 
tributed to Schiller, and signed with the name of that illustrious man. 
The verses were so bad that every one with any sort of discrimination 
felt sure that they could not be genuine, and this feeling was the incen- 
tive to the investigation that resulted in his exposure and conviction 


for fraud.” 
At the end of this conversation the party decided to separate for 
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the night, Fred remarking that he was thinking of a line in “ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” to the effect that “The clock told the hour 
for retiring.” But before they separated Frank said the allusion to a 
battle reminded him that they were in the neighborhood of the field of 
Jena, where Napoleon defeated the Prussian army in 1806. 
“Jena is only a few miles from here,” said Frank; “but is hardly 
worth visiting, as all traces of the battle have disappeared ; besides, it 
is a very unpleasant memory for the Germans, as the defeat of their 
army was complete. In connection with the battle of Auerstadt, on 
the same day, the result of Jena settled for several years the condition 
of Prussia and the North of Germany. After these battles Napoleon 
advanced to Berlin without serious opposition.” 
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GOETHE’S STUDY IN THE; GARDEN-HOUSE, WEIMAR. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MARY HAS THE FLOOR.—HER STORY OF “THE WEIBERTREUE.”—WEINSBERG.— 
DUKE WELF VI.—KING CONRAD’S THREAT AND PROMISE.—HOW THE WIVES OF 
THE GARRISON OUTWITTED HIM.—KERNER’S POEM ON “THE WEIBERTREUE.”— 
ATROCITIES AT WEINSBERG IN A WAR OF RELIGION.—THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR, AND WHAT IT WAS ABOUT.—THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR.—COMPARISON OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN WARS.—MURDEROUS CHARACTER OF THE WEAPONS OF 
TO-DAY.—FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870.—THE RAILWAY AND TELEGRAPH 
IN WARFARE.—WEISSENFELS.—LEIPSIC; FAIRS OF LEIPSIC.—HOW THE GAM- 
BLERS WERE DEFRAUDED.—THE MAN WITH THE MAGNIFYING SPECTACLES.— 
BATTLE OF LEIPSIC.—WAGNER AND HIS MUSIC. 


A S soon as the party was seated in the railway train the next morn- 
ing, to continue its journey through Germany, Mary said she 


had been read- 
ing something 
which she be- 
lieved would be interesting to all 
of them. 
' All eyes were turned upon the 
WEreerne, girl, and all ears were bent in her 
direction. There was a unanimous 
demand for the story, which ran as follows: 

“Tt is a narrative that has been told in verse by one of the German 
poets, Justinus Kerner, and, unlike a great many stories in poetry, it is 
ceue. The incident happened a great many years ago at the town of 
Weinsberg, in that part of Germany known,as Suabia.” 
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“T think I have read the same thing,” said Fred. “It is ‘The Wei- 
bertreue,’ is it not ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, that is the story; and if you all have heard it, there’s no use 
in my telling it.” 

Mrs. Bassett declared that she had not read or heard it—at any rate, 
not by the name Fred gave it. Frank was silent, and pretended to be 
deeply interested in the scenery outside the car window. 

Encouraged by her mother, the girl continued: “ Wecbertrewe means 
‘woman’s faithfulness,’ and this story refers to the faithfulness and love 
of some women who have been dead more than seven hundred years.” 

“The example must have been a remarkable one to have the memory 
of it last so long,” Mrs. Bassett replied. ‘“ By all means let us have it.” 

“Tf we had gone by railway from Frankfort to Heidelburg,” said 
Mary, “and then by the most direct route to Stuttgart, we should have 
passed through Weinsberg, which is in the north-western part of Wur- 
temberg and about thirty miles from Stuttgart. It is a very old town, 
as it is mentioned as an important place in the fifth or sixth century of 
our era, and it has a castle that was originally a Roman fortress. This 
castle has been besieged many times, and, unfortunately, it was not 
always able to hold out against its assailants. I am not going to give 
you a history of all its sieges, but of only one of them, and that is the 
one which gave the place its present name: ‘The Weibertreue.’ 

“About the middle of the.twelfth century, the castle was held by 
Duke Welf VI., who had received it as a dowry with his wife, the 
Duchess Uta, daughter of the Rhenish Palgravine, Gottfried of Caled. 
The Emperor, Conrad ITI., demanded the surrender of the castle, but the 
duke refused, as he considered the castle and town the property of his 
wife, and that her right to it was one which the Emperor could not take 
away, and the duke could not give. 

“The Emperor determined to have the castle whether he had any 
right to it or not, and he came with an army to enforce his demand. 
The castle was surrounded and the siege began; the garrison was small, 
and the defence of the castle and town was not easy against the large 
army of the Emperor. The castle was assaulted, and though the as- 
sailants did not capture it, they wounded the commander, the Duke 
Welf, and it was evident that the place could not long hold out against 
the Emperor. 

“Conrad II. had announced at the beginning of the siege that it 
would be conducted ‘without grace or mercy,’ which meant that the —— 
town and castle would be pillaged after their captnrey.andithe: defend, 
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ers would be at the mercy of the soldiers. There was the greatest alarm 
everywhere; the wives of the town-officers and the high-born ladies 
held a meeting, and decided to go to the Emperor and ask that they 
might be permitted to go away from the town and castle, and take with 
them their most precious things.” 

“And what did the Emperor say?” queried Mrs. Bassett. 

“He received them kindly, and said he did not make war upon 
women. He promised them that they might go away unharmed, and 
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each could take with her as much property as she could carry on her 
shoulders, but nothing more. 

“The request was made in the afternoon, and it was arranged that 
at a certain time the next morning all hostilities would cease, and the 
women could come out with their burdens. At the appointed time the 
Emperor drew his army up in line, the gates were opened, and out 
marched the procession of women on their way to safety. And what do 
you suppose the Emperor saw as he looked at this strange procession?” 

“T can’t tell, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Bassett. 
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THE PROCESSION OF ‘‘THE WEIBERTREUE.” 


“ Well, instead of bringing jewels, silks, silver, gold, and other valu- 
able things, as he expected they would, each woman carried her husband 
on her shoulders, and the procession was headed by the stately Duchess 
Uta, who was carrying her husband, the wounded Welf. 

“One of the Emperor’s officers called out that this was not in the 
bargain, but the Emperor reproved him, and said they were each to 
bring’ what they could carry. He forbade any interference with them 
as the sad procession wound its way very slowly out of the castle and 
town and into the open country, where the women dropped fainting to 
the ground with their burdens. The Emperor was so pleased with this 
example of wifely devotion that he ordered all the treasures of the 
women to be sent after them as soon as he had taken possession, which 
he could now do at his leisure, as there was no longer any garrison to 


make a defence. The garrison had escaped in the way I have de- 
scribed.” ser ee 


“ And that is the story which has been told by the poet Kerner.” 
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said Mrs. Bassett. “It is a very pretty story, and I now remember 
reading about it a long time ago in one of my school-books.” 

“Ever since that time,’ continued Mary, “the ruins of the castle 
have borne the name of ‘The Weibertreue.” Portions of it were re- 
stored during the early part of this century by a Woman’s League, 
which was founded by Kerner, the poet who has been mentioned. Sub- 
scriptions came from all parts of Germany, and the list was headed by 
the Queen of Wurtemberg; money was obtained not only for restoring 
the approaches to the castle, but for creating a fund for the aid of des- 
titute women, who had distinguished themselves for wifely devotion. 

“The King of Wurtemberg presented the ruins to the Woman’s 
League, and the hill on which they stand was bought from its owners. 
Paths were laid out, trees were planted, a high wall was built around 
the ruins, and the place was 
made attractive to visitors. 

“Tn the old church at Weins- 
berg there is a picture that was 
painted in 1659; it represents 
the women leaving the castle, 
each with her precious burden 
on her back, and in the fore- 
ground is the camp of the be- 
siegers. The church dates from 
the fifteenth century, and one 
of its doors is said to be of Ro- 
man origin.” 

Mary paused and said her 
story was at an end. The oth- 
ers agreed that it was a very 
interesting narrative and ought 
to be preserved; consequently, 
we have asked her permission, 
which was graciously and readi- 
ly granted, to insert it here. 

Fred remarked that there OLD ROMAN DOOR IN WEINSBERG CHURCH. 
was a chapter in the history of 
Weinsberg which was far less agreeable to read than what they had 
‘ust heard. It had reference to what was known as the Peasants’ War, 
about 1525. It was a war of religion, and, consequently, like most re- 
ligious wars in the world’s history, the occasion of many atrocities. 
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The castle and town were taken by the peasants, and all the defenders. 
were put to death with great cruelty. 

Not long afterwards, the friends of those who were slaughtered took 
their revenge. The leaders of the insurrection, those who had been 
foremost in the capture of Weinsberg, fell into the hands of the knights 
and were put to death with even more cruelty than had been exhibited 
by the peasants. They were fastened to trees by means of iron chains, 
and then wood was heaped around them and set on fire. The town of 
Weinsberg, which was occupied by the peasants, was set on fire, and 
some of the inhabitants who did not hasten away at the first warning 
were burned to death. Only ten small buildings were left standing be- 
sides the old church. 

‘““ Never mind about all those horrible stories,” said Mrs. Bassett; “I 
don’t care to hear more of them than can be helped, and would much 
prefer stories like Mary’s.” 

“But we cannot have a knowledge of history,” said Frank, “ without 
reading or hearing of many unpleasant things. If all the wars, and all 
the atrocities which the world has known, were taken out of its history, 
it would be impossible to make a connected chain of events.” 

“That is quite true,” said Mrs. Bassett, “and it brings me to some- 
thing on which I want information.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Please tell me about the Thirty Years’ War that I’ve heard men- 
tioned several times.” 

“Certainly,” said Frank, “Tll_do so with pleasure. The Thirty 
Years’ War was not properly one war, but several wars in succession 
that began in 1618 and ended in 1648. They were religious wars, which 
had their beginning in the quarrels between the Catholics and Prot- 
estants in Germany. To protect their religious and civil rights, the Prot- 
estants formed a union, and then there was a rival union formed by the 
Catholics. These unions naturally drifted into war, and at one time or 
another nearly all the rulers of Europe, outside of Russia, were engaged 
in it. I will not attempt to name all the emperors, kings, and other 
great personages, who were involved in these wars, partly because you 
would not remember them if I did, and partly because I cannot remem- 
ber all of them myself without referring to an account of the Thirty 
Years’ War.” 

“Thank you for what you’ve told. me,” said his principal auditor, 
“and now I want to ask about the Seven Years’ War, and in what way 
it differed from the other.” 0 ee 
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“That war was quite another affair,” said Frank, “as it was not a re- 
ligious one to any great extent, but grew out of a contest for the own- 
ership of Silesia, a German province. There were three wars between 
Prussia and Austria on account of Silesia, and the Seven Years’ War 
was the last, longest, and most desperate of the three. The first was 
begun in 1740, and lasted two years ; 
the second was of one year’s dura- 
tion, and began in 1744; and the 
third and last, the one called the 
Seven Years’ War, lasted from 1756 
to 1763.” 

“How did it end ?” 

“In the victory of Prussia. The 
disputed province was ceded to 
Prussia in 1763, and the inhabit- 
ants were allowed to live in peace. 
It is a province of considerable im- 
portance, as it has a population ex- 
ceeding three millions, and is an 
excellent grazing, agricultural, and 
manufacturing region. Perhaps we 
shall visit it in the course of our 
travels.” 

“Wars don’t last. as long nowa- 
days,” said Fred, “as they used to. JUSTINUS KERNER. 

The war between Prussia and Aus- 

tria in 1866 was all over in six weeks from the time it began, and the 
last war between France and Germany was over in less than a year 
from the time it was declared.” 

“Very much less than a year,” interposed Frank. “War was de- 
clared on July 15, 1870, and the preliminaries of peace were signed on 
February 24, 1871. It lasted a little more than seven months alto- 
gether, from the first gun to the last.” ; 

“T suppose it is the invention of the railway, the telegraph, and 
other things of these days, that have made wars so much shorter than 
in the times we read about in history,” said Fred. 

“You are quite right,” replied his cousin. “Troops can now be 
moved with great rapidity, which was not possible in the old way. 
Before the railway was invented the greatest distance that could be 
covered by an army in marching was from fifteen to twenty miles a 
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day, and with a large army fifteen miles was the maximum. Railways 
can transport large numbers of troops two hundred, or perhaps three 
hundred, miles every twenty-four hours, and in this way a great deal of 
ground can be covered in a short time. All the railways of Europe are 
constructed with an eye to their use in time of war. You remember the 
railways on both sides of the Rhine, of course; and all through Europe 
you will find that the lines are so constructed as to make them of the 
most practical use to the government that controls them. 

“The telegraph is an important adjunct of the railway, as the trans- 
mission of intelligence and orders is only secondary to that of the 
transport of troops and supplies. Another great factor in making 
modern wars very short is the terrible character of the weapons used 
by the soldiers. A hundred years ago the effective range of the musket 
carried by the infantryman was two hundred yards, and it could be 
fired not oftener than once in a minute; nowadays the rifles carried 
by the man in the ranks has a range of a mile, and can be fired once 
every second as long as the ammunition holds out. Then there are 
machine-guns that have a range of from one to two miles, and may 
be fired, some kinds of them, six hundred times a minute, and the great 
cannon made by Krupp and others have been known to throw their 
missiles five, six, or seven miles, and I have heard they can do even 
better than the last-named figure.” 

“Under all the circumstances that you have mentioned,” said Fred, 
“it would be impossible for a war to last long if both parties should go 
at it in earnest. A thirty years’ war, or even a seven years’ war, under 
present conditions, would leave both sides without a single man alive. 
There wouldn’t be enough soldiers to issue an order to.” 

“T don’t know how many lives were lost in the Thirty Years’ War, 
nor in the Seven Years’ War,” said Frank, “but I’m confident that fewer 
men were killed and wounded in both those wars than in the war be- 
tween France and Germany in 1870-71, or in the war between Russia 
and Turkey in 1877-78. If wars must: occur it is a blessing to have 
them of short duration, and therefore it has been argued that the in- 
ventors of the fire-arms of the present time are benefactors of their 
race, and deserve the thanks of the public.” 

“Perhaps they are,” said Mrs. Bassett ; “but they would be greater 
benefactors if they would invent something to prolong life instead of 
destroying it. However, we won’t discuss this subject further, pus Ww 
have a look at the scenery. What placeisthis?? 4.» — 

This question was asked as the train came to a halt at Wetssantele 
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an old town on the Saale, with a castle which was formerly an impor- 
tant stronghold. Our friends did not think that one German town, 
more or less, would make any material difference in their itinerary, 
even though it had been the scene of the embalming of the body of 
Gustavus Adolphus after the battle of Lutzen, and so they continued 
without stopping. 


Twenty-five miles beyond Weissenfels, and sixty from Weimar, they 


reached Leipsic, 
their destination 
for the day. 
Shortly before their ar- 
rival at the city, Frank ex- 
plained to his mother that 
she was about to see one 
of the most prosperous of the German cities. “It now has nearly two 
hundred thousand inhabitants,” said he, “while it had forty-five thou- 
sand in 1834, and eighty-five thousand in 1864. Seven hundred years 
ago it was famous for its fairs, which declined greatly during the wars of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Early in this century they 
were again prosperous, but latterly they have declined again, owing to 
the spread of railways. Leipsic is still the great centre of the trade in 
furs, and about five million dollars’ worth are sold here every year.” 

“ Haven’t I read something about its being the great centre of the 
book-trade of Germany ?” said Mary. 
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“Quite likely you have,” was the reply, “as Leipsic has a larger 
trade in books than any other place under the German flag. There 
are more than three hundred booksellers’ establishments in Leipsic, and 
a hundred printing-offices. Nearly all the German publishers who are 
located elsewhere keep large quantities of their books on storage in 
Leipsic, and ship them from here to all parts of the country and the 
world. They have a booksellers’ fair here once a year, and at that time 
hundreds of these men come here and transact business in an exchange 
of their own. Books are printed at Leipsic in nearly all the languages 
of the world, but, of course,the greater number are in German.” 

“T was reading a curious story recently about the fair of Leipsic,” 
said Fred ; “the iaeident happened a oie rent! years ago, but it is not 
less iiteresting for all that.” 

Attention was directed towards the youth, and all the party mani- 
fested more than a willingness to listen to his story. 

“ Formerly,” said Fred, “the gambling establishments of Germany 
used to buy all their playing-cards at the Leipsic fair, and like other 
purchasers they sought the goods that were cheapest—provided they 
were of the proper quality. In the year I refer to one dealer offered - 
his cards lower than did any of the others, and consequently he ob- 
tained all the trade. 

“During.the following winter a man at one of the gambling places 
was noted for his wonderful luck at the games. He was always ready 
to make heavy bets, and whenever he made a great one he was almost 
certain to win, though he generally lost when the stakes were small. 
His sight was very bad, and he wore a pair of spectacles; even with 
these spectacles he could not see very well, and was obliged to lean for- 
ward to discover the cards as they were dealt out. 

“He was at this gambling place for a month or more, and his win- 
nings amounted to many thousand pounds. One night a player, who 
had lost his temper along with his money, snatched the glasses from the 
lucky player’s face and put them on his own. 

“He found that they magnified enormously, and when he held a 
card within a few inches of his face, so as to get it into focus, the spots 
on the back resolved themselves into characters that told the denomina- 
tion of the other side. 

“The secret of the enormous winnings of the near-sighted man was 
discovered. The discoverer jumped to his feet, shouted that there had 
been trickery, and called for the instantaneous closing of the doors, — 
The doors were closed at once, but too late; the man-with the bad eyes 
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had fled on the instant his glasses were taken from him and he was not 
again seen about the place. It was afterwards learned that there was 
a near-sighted man at each of the other gambling spas in Germany, and 
all had been heavy winners. - It was a carefully arranged plot. They 
had secured the use of their marked cards by selling them so cheaply at 
the fair in Leipsic, and the rest of the work was easy until the trick 
was discovered. By that time they had won far more than enough to 
pay them for their investment.” 
17 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Bassett, “if people will gamble they must take 
the consequences. I don’t believe any right-minded person has any 
sympathy with those who lost their money by the trick you have 
described or any other mode of deceit.” 

Our friends devoted a day to the sights of Leipsic, visiting the mu- 
seum, looking at the exterior of the university buildings, driving in the 
suburbs, and going to some of the places made memorable by the battle 


ON THE LOOKOUT. 


of Leipsic, one of the most famous of the battles fought by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Several monuments mark the scenes of important incidents 
in the battle; but the ground has been changed very much since that 
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time, and many of the statements of the guides must be taken with con- 
siderable allowance, or rejected altogether. 

As they stood at the point on the river Elster, where the bridge was 
blown up while the French were retreating, Frank briefly recounted the 
history of the battle. His story was as follows: 

“The battle lasted four days, from the 16th to the 19th of October, 
1813, and there were 400,000 men engaged. The Russians, Prussians, 
and Austrians had 240,000 and the French 160,000. Napoleon had 
established himself in the city and in front of it, and the greater part of 
the fighting was outside its limits. The allied army pressed closely 
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upon him, and by the evening of the 18th the fate of the struggle was 
virtually decided. All through the night of the 18th the French were 
retreating across the bridge, which was to be blown up as soon as they 
had all passed it. By a misunderstanding the bridge was blown up too 
soon; thousands of the French soldiers who attempted to swim over 
the river were drowned and 25,000 of them were made prisoners. 

“This was one of the most sanguinary battles in history,” Frank 
continued; ‘80,000 men were killed or wounded on both sides, the 
losses being about equally divided. Out of his whole force of 160,000 
men Napoleon had only about 90,000 remaining when he began his re- 
treat towards the Rhine. His friends claim that he would have been 
victorious had it not been for the conduct of his Saxon allies; seven- 
teen battalions of Saxon troops turned against him and went over to 
the other side.” 

Frank asked the guide to show them the tablet which marks the spot 
where Prince Poniatowski, one of Napoleon’s marshals, was drowned 
while attempting to cross the river after the bridge was blown up. A 
tablet in the wall of a house records the incident. Mrs. Bassett re- 
marked that she preferred to see the tablet showing the house where 
Richard Wagner, the musical composer, was born, and later in the day 
our friends passed in front of the dwelling in question. It is at No. 88 
on the street called the Bruhl, which is a great resort of merchants dur- 
ing the fair, and contains several warehouses belonging to the dealers 
in furs and other merchandise. 

As our friends looked at the tablet on the Wagner house they were 
naturally led into comments on the work of the great composer. But 
as none of the travellers could boast of an extensive knowledge of 
music, the reader will not be troubled with a long dissertation on the 
subject. Mrs. Bassett remarked that she had heard Wagner’s music 
described as “the music of the future,’ and she wanted to know how 
far in the future it was. 

“Jt is very much in the present just now,” said Frank; “the talk 
about its being the music of the future was at the time when it seemed 
doubtful if Wagner could create a general interest in his productions. 
His early efforts were received with ridicule, and he was shunned by 
the music-loving people in general. But as he went on he gained friends; 
and then the neglect of which he had been the victim was changed — 
to fierce opposition. He struggled manfully with his work, and long 
before his death, which occurred in 1883, he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his operas produced throughout the length and breadth of Germany, 
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and in most of the great cities of Europe and America. Wagner’s 
music has become fashionable, and when anything is fashionable it has 
achieved success.” 

“ Do people really like his music or do they only pretend so just: be- 
cause it is fashionable?” 

“That is a question I cannot answer,” replied Frank. “We must 
take people at their word, and when they are enthusiastic on the subject 
of Wagner we will accept their statements as correct. I have known 
people to describe, in the most enraptured manner, their enjoyment of 
‘Siegfried’ or ‘ Parsifal,’ and afterwards admit in confidence that the 
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only part of the opera they really enjoyed was the waiting between the 
acts. I once heard a lady say that she enjoyed Wagner’s operas better 
than any others because of the unusual length of the intermissions.” 

“Did not Wagner have a theatre built after his own ideas some- 
where in Germany ?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “He always declared that he could not pre- 
sent his works to perfection without a theatre adapted to them. Very 
few composers are able to build theatres on their own account, and it 
was some time before Wagner was able to carry out his project. 

“ He selected Baireuth, in Bavaria, as the site of his theatre, and re- 
ceived royal and other assistance for constructing it. It is a very plain 
building both inside and out, and especially so on the inside. The sup- 
ply of money was limited and nothing was spent for ornamentation. 
There are no proscenium boxes, the orchestra is not visible, and the foot- 
lights are concealed by a hood on the front of the stage. When you 
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enter this theatre you perceive at a glance that the designer intended 
you should see and hear nothing but the performance. The seats are 
in rows, which extend from one side of the hall to the other, and they 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


rise so steeply that the occupants of one row can look over the heads 
of those in the next row in front.” 

“Are the rows so steeply inclined, that a fashionable bonnet will 
not interfere with the view of any one sitting behind the wearer ?”’ 
Mary asked, as Frank paused. 

“T cannot say positively,” was the reply, “as I never heard that 
question raised by any patron of the Baireuth theatre.” 
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“Tf that is the case,” said the girl, “I know some ladies who would 
not care to go to that theatre. They have always seemed to me to de- 
sire to incommode those behind them, or if they have not the desire they 
are quite indifferent whether they do so or not. There’s Mrs. —, 
who always wears her very tallest bonnet when she goes to the the 
atre, and Miss does the same.” 

“T think, my dear,” said Mrs. Bassett, “that when we return home 
we will drop those ladies from our list of friends. Women who are 


BAIREUTH. 


so heartless and inconsiderate of the rights and comforts of others are 
not worthy of friendship. Any woman who will do as you say they 
have done ought to be excluded from the houses of self-respecting 
people.” 

Frank suggested that the rule which prevails in many of the thea- 
tres of England and on the Continent ought to be adopted in America. 
Ladies are not permitted to wear their bonnets in the theatre any more 
than men may wear their hats; but he added that it would be a long 
time: before such a rule is adopted with us, as any manager who leads 
off with the regulation will make his house very unpopular. Only a 
general agreement among all the managers would accomplish the ob- 
ject and rid the public of a great annoyance. 

“But we are forgetting the subject we had under consideration,” 
said Frank. “We were talking about Wagner’s theatre at Baireuth.” 

“So we were,” said Mrs. Bassett. “Isn’t it a small place? I wonder 
he did not build his theatre in a great city like Berlin or Munich.” 

“He wanted a small city for the scene of his enterprise,” replied 
Frank, “and not a large one. A large city would contain other great 
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attractions; he wished one where his theatre would be the greatest of 
all attractions, and for the most of the year the only one. At the 
same time he wanted it sufficiently large to accommodate those who 
wished to attend the performances, and so he decided upon this little 
city of about twenty thousand inhabitants. The patronage which he 
has brought to Baireuth, and the attention it has attracted from the 
rest of the world on account of the production of his works, have made 
him very popular with the inhabitants, who revere his memory almost 
as much as though he were a saint. He used to live there for the 
greater part of the year, in a house which was built for him by the 
King of Bavaria. The theatre is on a hill outside of the city, for the 
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reason that the land on which to build it could be obtained there much 
more cheaply than within the gates. Wagner also desired that the 
theatre should be away from all other buildings, and out of possible 
hearing of the hum of the city, which might jar upon some of the finest 
passages of his music.” 

The discussion of Wagner and his music was interrupted by a 
suggestion from the guide, that they must start immediately if they 
wished to see the military review at the Pleissenburg, where the bar- 
racks are situated. The party immediately proceeded to the place in 
question and witnessed a parade of soldiery. The movements of the 
men showed that they had been carefully drilled; each one of them 
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appeared to be nothing more nor less than part of a machine, and a 
machine, too, in which every part had been accurately fitted to its 
place. Mrs. Bassett expressed in no stinted terms her admiration for 
the display, and the rest of the party echoed her words. 

As they left the parade-ground and returned to the hotel, Frank 
said they would have opportunities to see more of the German army 
when they reached Berlin, and before they did so he would tell them 
something of the manner in which the great efficiency of the German 
soldiery had been obtained. 

When they reached the hotel a telegram was placed in Frank’s 
hands. It was from Doctor Bronson, and informed the party that he 
would be in Berlin on the evening of the following day. 

“ Very well,” said Frank, as he showed the telegram to his mother, 
“this will decide the next step in our journey.” 

“We'll go to Berlin, I suppose,” was the reply. 

“Yes,” said Frank; “we'll shout 4d Berlin! ad Berlin’ as the 
French did at the commencement of the last war with Germany.” 

“ And it’s to be hoped we’ll be more fortunate than they were in 
getting there,” responded Fred. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM III, 
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eae and Berlin are 100 miles apart, and the railway carries the 
traveller from one city to the other in from three to six hours, 
according to whether he selects an express or a slower train to carry 
him. There are three classes of carriages, and on some lines a fourth; 
the fourth-class carriage has no seats, and the patron of this mode of 
travelling must sit on the floor if 
he prefers a sitting to a standing 
posture. The first-class carriages 
are patronized but little; nearly 
all Germans who travel prefer the 
second class to the higher and 
dearer one, and the vehicles in 
which they ride are by no means 
lacking in comfort. 
Early in their travels in Ger- 
many, Mrs. Bassett observed that 
IN THE SMOKING-OAR. the inhabitants seemed to be a 
nation of smokers. It was not 
always easy to find a carriage on the train where smoking was pro- 
hibited; she ascertained upon inquiry that smoking was permitted in 
all carriages in a railway train except such as bore the sign ‘Fur 
Nicht-raucher’ (For non-smokers). 
“Tt is exactly the reverse of the English custom,” said she to Frank. 
“Tn England, as in the United States, smoking is forbidden except in 
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certain cars or carriages set apart for it; here it is allowed everywhere 
except where prohibited.” 

“Germany is the only country where the rule runs in this way,” re- 
plied the youth. “In France, Italy, and Switzerland, the English cus- 
tom is followed, smoking being forbidden except where it is expressly 
permitted. Sometimes you see carriages designated for the use of 
smokers, and others for non-smokers, and still others where there is no 
rule indicated upon them. In such cases it is allowable upon consent 
of all the occupants, but not otherwise.” 

As the train rolled along the route in the direction of Berlin, our 
friends talked upon various topics, but did not allow the scenery to es- 
cape their observation. Frank had arranged that they should spend 
two or three hours at Wittenberg, and when this was announced to 
Mrs. Bassett she was greatly rejoiced. She wanted to see the church 
which was made memorable by Luther’s first public act in the Refor- 
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mation, and especially to press her hands against the doors on which 
he nailed his celebrated thesis. 

She was somewhat disappointed when she learned that the wooden 
doors upon which Luther nailed his thesis were destroyed by fire more 
than a hundred years ago. They have been replaced by metal doors, 
which bear the original text of the thesis in Latin. The doors were 
made at the expense of Frederick William IV., King of Prussia, and by 
him were presented to the church. 

“There is nothing remarkable about the church itself, the Schloss- 
kirche,” said Mary, “and had it not been for its connection with the 
history of Martin Luther we should have given it very little attention. 
It was built more than four hundred years ago, and has suffered con- 
siderably in several bombardments to which Wittenberg has been sub- 
jected, but the damages have been repaired, and the church is in good 
condition, and will last a long time yet. 

“Of course we stopped to look at the doors before we entered the 
building, and we all admired them, as you may be sure. Then we went 
to look at the graves of Luther and his friend Melanchthon, which are 
marked by slabs bearing Latin inscriptions, and after that we went to 
see the statues of these men in the market-place. The statue of Luther 
is, of course, the most interesting; there is an inscription upon it in Ger- 
man which says, ‘If it be God’s work it will endure; if man’s, it will 
perish. This is said to be a quotation from Luther’s remarks on one 
of the occasions when his work was questioned before the representa- 
tives of the Church. 

“From the market-place we went to the Augusteum, which is now 
a school of divinity. The building was erected since Luther’s time, but 
the house that he lived in is in the court of the Augusteum. The room 
that he occupied was shown to us; it contains several things that were 
said to have belonged to the great reformer, and of course we accepted 
them as genuine. I could not help wondering all to myself whether 
Luther had really sat in front of that stove of colored tiles, or drank 
from the very old-fashioned goblet, or rested his hands on the table 
which the guide declared to be really the one that was in the room 
three hundred years ago.” 

Outside of Wittenberg, soon after resuming their journey on the 
railway, Mrs. Bassett saw some soldiers undergoing the tortures of the 
drill-sergeant. She called Frank’s attention to them, and the latter said 
he was reminded of his promise to tell them something of the way the 
German army is trained for its work. 
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“There is probably no army in the world,” said he, “that is under 
such severe discipline and training as the army of the country we are 
now visiting. And it was this training and discipline that defeated the 
French in 1870, and at the same time surprised a great many Germans, 
who did not realize to what a state of perfection the military machine 
had been brought. 

“By the constitution of the empire,” he continued, “every German 
capable of bearing arms is supposed to serve seven years in the army, 
and no substitution is allowed.” 

Mary asked what was meant by “substitution.” Frank explained 
that in some countries a man who is drafted to perform military duty 
may hire somebody to take his place, and this somebody is called his 
“substitute.” Nothing of the kind is permitted in Germany, every man 
being required to perform the service allotted to him. 

“ And does every man have to spend seven years in the army, when 
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there is no war that requires him to go into the field?” Mrs. Bassett 
asked, in a tone of surprise. 

“He may not be required to be actually under arms for the seven 
years,” was the reply, “ but he is enrolled and is liable to be called out 
at any time. He is three years in the active service and four years in 
the army of reserve; his service begins in his twentieth year and ends 
with his twenty-eighth year, but after he has finished his time in the 
reserve he must remain in the Landwehr for another five years.” 

“Then it’s no wonder we see soldiers everywhere,” Mrs. Bassett re- 
marked. “The German army must be a very large one if all able-bodied 
men are liable to duty.” 

“Tt is very large,” was the youth’s reply. “On what is called a 
‘peace footing’ it ane half a million officers and men, and in case 
of war it can be quickly increased to four times that number. Then if 
we add the railway and telegraph service, which are a part of the mili- 
tary organization, the Landsturm, or militia, and the one-year volunteers, 
_ there is an effective force of nearly three millions of trained men. But 
that is not all.” 

“What else can there be?” 

“Why, there are fully two millions of men, some of them not suffi- 
ciently drilled to belong to the disciplined forces, and some above the 
militia age of forty-two, who can be made available for the lighter work 
of an army, such as guarding military posts and enabling the trained 
soldiers to be sent to the field. And in this way there can be counted 
altogether a force of more than five millions of all classes that the Ger- 
man Emperor can utilize in case of war.” 

“Tf I were emperor of another country,” said Mary, “I would think 
twice and three or four times before risking a war with Germany.” 

“So would I,” said Fred. “ And it’s not alone the number of men 
that makes the army one to be feared, but the way it is organized and 
the careful manner in which it is trained.” 

“That’s what I was coming to,” said Frank. You remember the 
group of soldiers we saw just now ?” 

“Yes, I remember them,” said Mrs. Bassett. “Those that I saw 
were drilling with guns on their shoulders and knapsacks on their backs. 
They looked as though they were carrying as much as they would if 
they were marching to war.” 

“And so they were,” was the reply. “That is the way they are 
trained to the necessities of marching in time of war. They are not 
only trained to march in that way, but they are trained in gymnastics . 
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so that they can go through all the performances of athletes. At every 
school of instruction there is the usual equipment of the gymnasium, 
such as parallel-bars, spring-boards, and the like, and every man is 
trained upon these things till he is proficient in all their uses. Every 


GERMAN SOLDIERS IN CAMP AT NIGHT, 


soldier in the army is put through a severe course of instruction, and the 
officers are held responsible for any shortcomings of the men.” 

“That reminds me,” said Fred, “that one day, when we were out- 
side of Frankfort, I saw some soldiers practising at a section of a wall 
which looked as though it had been taken out of the ordinary wall of 
a farm. The soldiers were carrying their rifles and knapsacks, and they 
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went over the wall by just resting one hand upon it, and then springing 
up and to the other side. They touched the wall only with that one 
hand and went over like a flash.” 

“That is a part of their training,” replied Frank, “and you can see 
what an advantage they would have over troops that had been trained 
only in the ordinary way. That is what had a great deal to do with 
the defeat of the French in their last war with Germany.” 

“Tf you want more information about the German army,” continued 
the youth, “you can find it in books and other publications to as great 
an extent as you desire. The perfection of the army is due in great 
measure to the late Emperor William, and to Count Bismarck and Gen- 
eral Von Moltke. For years before the war with France was declared 
these men were devoting all their energies to making the army as per- 
fect as possible, and when war broke out they had only to give the order 
to march. Everything was ready, ‘to the last button on the last sol- 
dier’s coat, according to a well-known remark. The French shouted 
‘To Berlin! as the war began; the Germans, more modest in their ex- 
pectations, did not shout ‘To Paris! but only ‘To the Rhine! The 
French did not reach Berlin; the Germans not only reached the Rhine, 
but surrounded and captured Paris. Germany’s long and careful prep- 
aration, and her excellent leadership after the hostilities began, gave 
her the victory.” 

Military matters were dropped from further consideration, and the 
thoughts and talk of the travellers were directed towards Berlin, which 
they were nearing every minute as the train rolled on. Frank asked Mary 
what she could tell him about the capital city of the German empire. 

“T don’t know that I can tell you much,” was the reply, “as I’ve been 
so busy with what we have seen that I haven’t given it much attention. 
I know that it has more than a million inhabitants (some say a million 
and a half), and a garrison of twenty-five thousand soldiers. Fred says 
the garrison of Berlin is equal to the whole standing army of the United 
States, but I suppose the Germans know what they are about when they 
keep so many soldiers in their capital city. 

“T know, too,” she added, “that Berlin stands on a plain, and that 
the river Spree runs through it. The Spree is navigable for small ves- 
sels, and the navigation has been improved by means of canals. Berlin 
is hot in summer and cold in winter; in summer the heat is reflected 
from the sand, and in winter the cold winds sweep across the plain with 
nothing to hinder them. I wonder that such a place was selected as: 
the site of a great city.” 
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“A great many others have wondered in the same way,” said Frank. 
“The ground is nearly a dead level, and the drainage is very poor; the 
current of the Spree is so sluggish that it is not easily perceptible, and 
the sandy plain on which the city is built has a great many inconven- 
iences. The fact is,” he continued, “ Berlin has grown by accident to 
what it now is.” 

“How was that?” 

“Tt was only a small village for several centuries. Somewhat more 
than two hundred years ago the great elector, Frederick William, united 
the separate duchies of which Prussia is now 
formed. Berlin was tae hy J S the most central of 
all the towns in the : united duchies, and 
this central position ia , caused it to become 
the capital. His suc- 5 cessor, Frederick L., 
the first king of Prus- sia, enlarged and 
beautified it so that by 
the end of the seven- § "tg 
teenth century it had ' 
about fifty thousand 
inhabitants. Many ef- 
forts were made to in- 
crease its population ; 
in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it received a great 
many French, Bohemi- 
an, and other refugees 
who had been driven 
from their own countries by religious 
persecutions, and as its reputation spread 
abroad it increased in prosperity. Fred- 
erick the Great did much for it, and 
ever since his time the influence of the 
reigning family has been very impor- wag. 
tant in behalf of Berlin. From having 
been the capital of the kingdom it is 
now the capital of the empire and the first German city of the world.” 

“The people of Vienna dispute your last statement,” said Fred. 
“They claim the first rank for their own city, but readily accord the 
second honor to Berlin.” 

“We won’t enter upon a discussion on that point,’ was the reply. 
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“Berlin and Vienna are so nearly alike in population, wealth, manufact- 
ures, and everything else that goes to make up a great city, that there 
is no occasion for them to quarrel. I presume that the one that takes 
its census last can always prove that it has the largest population.” 

The train rolled on through a succession of forests and fields, trim- 
looking villages, and neat patches of gardens, halting occasionally at 
well-kept stations whose appearance indicated that time was not allowed 
to hang heavily on the hands of their custodians. On some of the 
German lines of railway a prize is given to the station-keeper who has 
the best arranged and most tasteful grounds around his station, and 
every one of these officials is ambitious to obtain the prize. 

At all the stations there was a goodly number of porters and other 
employés, and Mrs. Bassett wondered how so many conductors, brake- 
men, and other attachés of the train that constantly came into view, 
could find profitable employment, or, at any rate, employment profita- 
ble to the companies. Observing that the conductor wore a shoulder- 
belt which held something resembling a cartridge-box at his waist, she 
asked Fred what were the uses of that ornamental appendage. 

“That is his watch-pocket,” the youth replied. 

Mrs. Bassett laughed incredulously, whereupon Fred asked a passing 
official to kindly give him the time. Immediately the side of the box 
was exposed, revealing the face of what could be called with equal cor- 
rectness a small clock or a large watch. 

There is a military air about the railway officials throughout Ger- 
many, arising partly from the fact that all have done their terms of 
service in the army, and partly by reason of the railways belonging to 
the military system of the country. All the railway officials are uni- 
formed, and their uniform has a more soldierly aspect than that of the 
railway uniforms of most other lands. 

At the last station before reaching Berlin there was a longer halt 
than usual, to enable the inspectors to collect the tickets. Then the 
train rolled slowly on to its destination in the great building at the An- 
halt terminus. Berlin has some eight or nine bahnhofs, or terminal 
stations; all of them are spacious, and they may be said to form a cor- 
don of stations around the city, very much like the same number of 
forts intended for its protection. The uses of these stations are as evi- 
dent in war as in peace; they enable the Government to throw troops 
into or out of the city in any direction with great rapidity, and in case 
a siege were threatened by an enemy it would require a very large 
army to cut off all communication with the outside country. Beyond 
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the city there is the r/ngbahn, a series of connecting tracks to bring all 
the railways together, so that trains can be moved with celerity from 
any one line to any other line or lines in a very short time. 

As they neared the station Frank said to his companions: “ You are 
about to see a new system of obtaining carriages to take us from the 
station. Watch and see how it is done.” 

When they stepped from the train Frank approached a controlewr, 
who stood near the door, and told that individual that he desired a car- 
riage of the first class. The controleur then took from a long rod a 
perforated brass check bearing the number of a cab; a railway-porter 
glanced at the number, and then called the vehicle in question. It came 
very speedily, the baggage was intrusted to the porter of the hotel to 
which they were going, and the party drove away. As it did so Mrs. 
Bassett asked what was the meaning of 
the check, and how it happened that it 
was taken from the rod where there were 
many other checks. 

“This is a plan to secure fair treat- 
ment of the drivers of the vehicles,” re- 
plied the youth. ‘“ When a driver comes 
to the station he gives his check to the 
controleur, and the latter drops it upon 
the metal rod that you saw. As fast as 
the drivers arrive they hand their checks 
to the official and see them strung upon AN OMNIBUS. 
the rod. When the train arrives the rod 
is reversed, and the first check upon it is given to the first applicant for 
a vehicle. The otbers are taken in their order. The system insures 
that the drivers shall be engaged in the sequence in which they have 
arrived at the station, and prevents any exercise of partiality.” 

“ A very good plan, indeed, it seems to me,” said Mrs. Bassett. 

“Tt has one defect,” said Frank, “ but I believe they are about to 
remedy it. The checks are strung upon the rod without regard to 
whether a vehicle has two or four seats. One or two persons may get 
a four-seated carriage, which they do not want, and a party of four 
may find itself supplied with a two-seated cab, by means of this lottery 
arrangement. A very simple way of getting over the difficulty would 
seem to be to keep the checks for the two-seated and four-seated vehi- 
~ cles separate from each other. I asked one of the railway officials why 
they did not do this, and he answered that if this were done there 
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would be no four-seated vehicles at the station, the demand for them be- 
ing so slight that the drivers would find no inducement to come there.” 

“Many things that seem very simple of solution are really quite 
complicated,” said Mrs. Bassett, “and this appears to be one of them. 
But I must compliment the Berliners on the promptness with which we 
were able to get away from the station and proceed to the hotel.” 

Our friends had telegraphed in advance for rooms at one of the 
great hotels on the Unter den Linden (generally called the Linden). 
This famous and handsome street obtains its name from the trees with 
which it is lined; they add to its beauty, and at the same time afford 
grateful shade to promenaders in the warm days of summer. The street 
is nearly a mile in 
length and two hun- 
dred feet in width; 
there are four rows 
of trees, which divide 
it into foot-paths, 
carriage-ways, and 
equestrian tracks,and 
on pleasant days all 
the walks and ways 
are in active use. 
There are policemen 
on foot and police- 
men on horseback ; 
carriages of every de- 

. BERLIN ON THE SPREE, gree roll along the 

roads intended for 

them; the equestrian paths are filled with men in uniform and others 

in plain dress; and the never-ending procession along the sidewalks is 

a reminder in a general way of the Boulevard des Italiens in Paris, the 
Graben in Vienna, or the Nevski-Prospekt in St. Petersburg. 

It was late in the afternoon when our friends arrived at Berlin, and 
by the time they were settled in the hotel and had dined the evening 
was well upon them. They went out for a stroll along the Linden, and 
soon returned. Their day had been a wearying one, and Mrs. Bassett 
sagely remarked that they had better begin their inspection of Berlin 
in the early part of the day. Doctor Bronson arrived during the even- 
ing, and there were so many things to talk about that it was late when 
the travellers retired. 
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They had rooms fronting on the Linden, an advantage from a spec- 
tacular point of view, but less an advantage on the score of quiet. 
They were roused at an early hour by the sound of martial music. 
Frank and Fred had been in Berlin and knew what it meant, but this 
was not the case with the ladies of 
X the party. As Mrs. Bassett and Mary 
ee peered. furtively through their win- 

ee" dow-curtains they saw a regiment 
marching to the sound of drums and 
fifes, and afterwards learned from the 
youths that it was the hour for morn- 
ing drill. The regiment had proba- 
bly stood guard at 
the palace during 
the night, and was 
then on its way to 
the parade - ground 
for exercise. . Mary 
noted that the men 
wore the spiked hel- 
met which is a part 
of the infantry sol- 
dier’s uniform, and 


. the barrels of their 
Tag. THE BRANDENBURG GATE. rifles were so bright 
that they glistened 

in the morning sun, and threw back its rays like so many mirrors. 

The hour was so early when this regiment marched past the hotel 
that there was very little movement in the streets. Mrs. Bassett 
thought that the spectacle was typical of the military character of Ger- 
many at the present time, and Mary was reminded of the 25,000 sol- 
diers that compose the garrison of the capital city of the empire. 
Then they both went to bed again, but there was little chance for sleep, 
as another regiment marched past the hotel within the next quarter of 
an hour with even more noise of drum and fife and other martial in- 
struments than was made by the first. 

When the party met at breakfast Mrs. Bassett said she wondered 
how a nation could support so many soldiers without becoming impov- 
erished. If what she had seen and heard thus far was a fair indication 
of the state of affairs, she thought that about one-half the nation must 
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be engaged in military life, and would require the labor of the other 
half to support it. 

“ You are not so far out of the way, after all,” said Doctor Bronson, 
“if you exclude from your count of the population all those who are 
unable to bear arms. The total population of Germany is about fifty 
millions of men, women, and children; taking one-fifth of this number 
as able-bodied men—and that is a large estimate—we have ten millions ; 
five million men are doing military duty in the empire, or are enrolled so 
that they may be called upon in case of need. Consequently, we are 
not so far from the truth when we say that one-half the eu es is 
supporting the other half.” 

Mrs. Bassett asked if it were not true of Germany, as of some other 
countries, that the number of women in the population exceeds that of 
the men. 

“That is really the case,” the Doctor answered. “ At the last cen- 
sus the women outnumbered the men by at least a million. The loss of 
men in the war with France is the cause assigned for this excess of the 
female population. Curiously enough, though France has lost heavily 
of her male population in her wars in the past hundred years, the excess 
of female over male population is less there than in any other country 
of Western Europe.” 

Mary asked what proportion of the revenues of Germany were 
spent on the army and navy. Doctor Bronson answered that in some 
years one-half of all the expenditures of the Government were for mili- 
tary and naval matters; sometimes it even exceeded that proportion 
and sometimes fell below it. The cost of maintaining such a vast army 
requires a large revenue, which is raised from customs, excise duties, 
stamps, railways, posts and telegraphs, and other sources, and then, if 
there is a serious deficiency, the balance is secured by direct taxation 
or by a public loan. The various states forming the empire contribute 
the revenues in proportion to their population and wealth.” 

After breakfast Frank and Fred accompanied Mrs. Bassett and Mary 
in a visit to the streets and other objects of interest in Berlin. They 
first took a drive along the Linden, passing the Brandenburg Gate into 
the Thiergarten, or park, and after a pleasant run among the trees they 
returned into the region of activity, and drove along ae Friedrichs- 
strasse, the busiest street of the city. 

Mary wanted to make a sketch of the Brandenburg Gate, but aban- 
doned the idea when Fred told her that she could buy photographs of 
it by the score if she wished them. The girl noted that the gate is 
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a lofty structure in imitation of a Greek portico, and on the top is a 
winged figure of Victory driving a chariot drawn by four horses. A 
guard of soldiers is kept at the gate, and at almost every moment there 
is a gay party passing through the arch on its way into or out of the 
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park. These parties generally consist of officers on horseback; some 
of them are accompanied by ladies, also on horseback, and it is evident 
that the saddle is a favorite form of out-door recreation in the German 
capital among fashionable people. The soldiers at the gate are required 
to give the military salute to every officer who passes, and any failure 


Way, 


to do so renders them liable 
to punishment. 

“Tt seems to me a very 
severe and useless regula- 
tion,” said Fred, as he ob- 
served how the requirement 
kept the soldiers very ac- 
tively employed. 

“Tt is severe, perhaps,” 
replied Frank, “ but is very 
far from useless. It’s an important part of the soldier’s training, as it 
teaches him to be watchful and allow nothing to escape his observation.” 

Fred admitted that such was certainly the result of the system, and 
he afterwards noted that every soldier who was strolling about the 
streets or in public places saluted every officer who passed him in any 
direction, no matter how far off he might be on the other side of the 
street. To do this required a constant vigilance, and thus the soldier 
learned a lesson that was likely to be of use to him afterwards. 

Before we leave the Brandenburg Gate we will remark that the 
copper horses and the Victory which surmount it have had an eventful 
history. The gate and the figures were erected towards the end of the 
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last century ; the horses and their driver were removed by the French in 
1807, and taken to Paris, but they were restored in 1814. The open space 
between the gate and the beginning of the Linden is called the Pariser 
Platz, in remembrance of the victories over the French that secured the 
return of the ornaments of the gate. 

“The Thiergarten offered us nothing remarkable in the way of 
sights,” said Mary, “or, at any rate, not at that time. Another day we 
went to see the zoological collection at the farther end of the park and 
enjoy the music. The Berlin Zoo is a very fine one, and the inhabit- 
ants are justly proud of it. It is one of the best arranged that I have 
yet seen, and the animals are lodged in what can fairly be called palaces. 
The house of the elephant is built in Oriental style and is said to resem- 
ble an East Indian pagoda. We were told that the zoo makes so much 
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money that the managers have great difficulty in spending all of it. 
Their charter requires them to expend the revenues on improvements, 
after taking a certain percentage for their compensation, and the money 
comes in so rapidly that they really don’t know what to do with it. 

“ Mother and I wanted to do a little shopping—what women ever 
did not ?—so we dismissed the carriage at the corner where the Linden 
joins the Friedrichs-strasse, the busiest corner in Berlin, so they told us. 
It is certainly a busy place, as there are cafés and trinkhalles on the 
corners, carriages of all kinds are passing continually, and the sidewalks 
are thronged with pedestrians. A little way from the corner Frank 
took us into what he said is the ‘ Kaisergallerie ; it is on the plan of the 
Arcade at Providence, and the arcades and ‘passages’ of Paris, Milan, 
and other cities of Europe. 
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“We went into some of the shops of the Kaisergallerie and bought 
a few things, but we liked better the shops on the Linden, the Fried- 
richs-strasse, and the other principal streets. The shops are the best 
we have seen since we left London; but you must remember that we 
haven’t yet been to Paris or Vienna. It struck me as a little odd that 
the Berlin people, who are very proud of their city and country, should 
have so many things from Vienna, a city which they consider in many 
ways their rival. 

“There is a very large ‘ Vienna Café’ in the Kaisergallerie, and it 
seems to be very popular with the young men—and older men, too—of 
Berlin. They drink a great deal of Vienna beer in this city—at least, 
that is what they call it; and some of their most popular actors and 
actresses come from the Austrian capital. Frank says there are many 
Viennese waiters and barbers in Berlin, and that many of the articles 
sold in the shops are from Viennese manufactories. 

“Many of the men whom we saw on the Linden and other streets 
were wearing military decorations in their button-holes, though they 
were dressed as ordinary citizens and were not in uniform. I asked 
Frank what it meant, and he said the gentlemen with the decorations 
had probably served in the war between France and Germany, and re- 
ceived the honors accordingly. 

“There must have been a great number of them, for it seems to me 
that they include about half the strollers on the streets or the loungers. 
in front of the cafés. Very often we saw them talking with officers 
in uniform, and these were also in great numbers. Frank says the offi- 
cers are not allowed to lay aside their uniforms, as the English officers 
do when not on duty, and this accounts for their appearing so numer- 
ous.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.—THE OPERN PLATZ; WHAT OUR FRIENDS SAW 
THERE.—THE ROYAL PALACE.—THE ACADEMY.—THE UNIVERSITY.—GUARD- 
MOUNTING.—KING’S GUARD-HOUSE.—MUSEUM AND HALL OF FAME.—MILITARY 
WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENTS OF ALL AGES.—THE HOHENZOLLERN FAMILY; ITS 
ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY.—THE GREAT ELECTOR AND FREDERICK THE GREAT.— 
POWERS OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY.—THE BUNDESRATH AND REICHSTAG. 
—HOW GERMANY IS GOVERNED.—REVIEW AT THE KREUZBERG.—PARADE OF 
TROOPS.—VIEW OF THE EMPEROR.—PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS SERVICES TO 
GERMANY.—HIS RETIREMENT BY THE EMPEROR. 


“& T the eastern end of Unter den Linden,” said Fred, in his account 


of what he saw in Berlin, “is the 
statue of Frederick the Great. It is one 
of the finest works of its kind in Ger- 
many, and has few, if any, superiors in 
any part of the world. From the ground 
to the top of the statue is forty-four feet ; 
it is the work of Rauch, one of the great- 
est sculptors ever known in Germany, 
and the Berliners are justly very proud 
of it. Occupying such a prominent po- 
sition, it is sure to catch the eye of every 
visitor when he first goes upon the Lin- 
‘den, and none of our party has yet wea- 
ried of looking at it. 

“The great ruler of Prussia is rep- 
resented with his coronation robes and 
walking - stick, and is seated on horse- 
back. The horse is in an easy position, as 


though walking calmly along the street, 85 


and the gaze of his master is turned slight- 
ly to the left. There are three sections to 
the pedestal, and all have direct relation 
to the history of the ruler whose memory 


wry, 
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is preserved by the monument. A great deal of history is told on the © 
sections of the pedestal, and one can remain here unwearied for hours. 

“The bass-reliefs on the upper section of the pedestal represent 
scenes from the private life of Frederick the Great, including his edu- 
cation and affairs of his household. The second section has an eques- 
trian figure at each corner; according to the description these figures 
represent Prince Henry of Prussia, Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
General Zieten, and General Seydlitz (the latter not the inventor of 
the powder that bears his name). Between these equestrian figures 
there are well-executed groups of other officers of the King, together 
with some of the poets and historians who lived in his time, and you 
can get an idea of the size of the monument when I tell you that 
all these figures are life size, while the statue of the King on the top 
is colossal, and justly so. 

“The lower section of the monument does not have any statues or 
bass-reliefs, but it bears the names of a great many men of distinction, 
the most of them being soldiers of Frederick’s time; but on this lower 
section, as on the one above it, there are places for poets and historians, 
who do not seem to have been crowded out of existence by the military 
heroes, though the latter are the most numerous.” 

As Mrs. Bassett looked at the statue she remarked that she now un- 
derstood why Frederick was called “the Great.” If he was anything 
at all like his image on the top he must have been a very important 
personage. She asked if the statue was erected in the lifetime of the 
monarch, and Fred replied that it was not. The foundation-stones 
were laid on May 31, 1840, the hundredth anniversary of Frederick’s 
accession to the throne of Prussia; eleven years were consumed in its 
construction, and it was completed and inaugurated in 1851. 

“From the statue of Frederick the Great,” said Mary, “ we contin- 
ued to the Opern Platz (Opera Place), which may almost be said to be 
a part of the Linden or a continuation of it. There is an interesting 
group of buildings in the vicinity, and nearly everything has a suggest- 
ion of a military character about it. On the right of the statue is the 
Palace of the Emperor, and a very extensive building it is. The guide 
told us that when the Emperor was living there a flag was hoisted; we 
saw the flag, but though we watched the door of the palace for some 
time we didn’t see the Emperor come in or go out. As the flag was 
up, it was not possible to secure admission; the Palace is only shown 
when the Emperor is absent, and the fees obtained from its exhibition 
to visitors are devoted to charity. Mother said it was a consolation to 
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‘know that the Emperor was not obliged to depend upon the fees thus 
collected for his pocket-money, and we all agreed with her. 

“Opposite the Palace is the Academy of Fine Arts, or, more prop- 
erly, the Academy Building, as it contains the Academy of Science as 
well as that of Painting and Sculpture. The building was erected two 
hundred years ago, but has since been remodelled. An art exhibition is 
held in Berlin every year on the same plan as the exhibitions of the 


Royal Academy of London, 
that we told you about in 
The Boy Travellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. We 
were sorry that it was not 
the time of the exhibition, as 
we wished to see the work 
of the modern artists of Ger- 
many. We have seen many 
of their paintings in different places that we have visited, but could not 
judge so well of them as we could if the specimens of their skill had 
been collected in a single gallery. 

“We paid a short visit to the Academy Building, and then went to 
the University, which was originally built as a palace. It was fitted up 
in 1809 as a university. The Berlin University was founded in that 
year, and as the Palace was then unoccupied, it was thought well to 
turn it to some practical use. Frank says the University of Berlin is 
one of the best in the empire, and has nearly four thousand students, 
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who come from all parts of the country; but the greater number of 
them are from Berlin and its vicinity. 

“Frank further said that this building was only a small part of the 
University. The library is in another building in another street ; the dis- 
secting-room and medical college are in another, and the same may be 
said of three or four other departments. There is a very large Museum 
of Zoology here, and there is a very fine mineral cabinet, which contains 
the collections made by Baron von Humboldt ; in fact, they told us that 
the mineral collection is the best in Europe, and as there is no one here 
to dispute it I presume it must be so. They showed us a piece of am- 
ber in the cabinet that they said was the largest ever found,and then 
they showed us some of those funny stones that drop from the sky 
and come from nobody knows where. Frank says they are meteorites, 
and that they are red-hot when they come to the earth. They fall like 
cannon-balls fired from a very powerful cannon, and when they strike 
the ground they bury themselves several feet deep before they stop. I 
don’t believe I want one of these things to fall near me—at any rate, 
just now; it might injure Berlin, you know.” 

Mrs. Bassett was specially interested in looking at the minerals 
collected by Baron Humboldt, as she had heard her father tell about 
meeting the famous scientist on the occasion of his visit to the United 
States. Humboldt was a student, and afterwards an instructor, at the 
University of Berlin, though his services as an instructor there were 
chiefly in connection with a series of lectures that he delivered to the 
students and others upon geographical subjects. He was one of the 
eminent men who resided for a time at Weimar, where he formed a 
friendship with Goethe and Schiller. 

“The Opern Platz, or Opera Place,” said Frank, “is a very interest- 
ing spot; by turning your face to the various points of the compass you 
ean see several buildings which are very notable in the eyes of the in- 
habitants of Berlin. In addition to those already mentioned there are 
the King’s Guard-house, the Church of St. Hedwig, the Royal Library, 
the Opera-house, the Arsenal, and the Palace of the Crown-prince. The 
styles of architecture are as various as the uses of the different build- 
ings. The King’s Guard-house is in the form of a Doric temple, and it 
seems quite out of place to see troops lodged there. The Church of 
St. Hedwig imitates the Pantheon at Rome, another temple of the 
days of heathenism, and as for some of the other structures they 
are either ‘rococo? or ‘anti-rococo’ enough to provoke a lively discussion 
among friends and enemies of those much-talked-of styles.” 
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“Our visit to the Opera Place,” said Mary, “was so timed that we 
could witness the ceremony of mounting guard, and listen to the music 
which is a part of it. The soldiers moved and marched as though they 
were parts of a machine, and the music was superb. Either the band 
was a picked one from the very best that the army can produce, or else 

the Germans have carried 

military music to a great 
degree of perfection if all 
their bands are like the one 
we heard at guard-mount.” 
As our friends. stood in: 
front of the Arsenal; Mrsi: 
Bassett askedafsit was ther 
storehouse ‘for therguns 
which ; the: Germans: use! 
when they goto war. 

Frank explained that. 

though the building was’ 


“Ap 


ANCIENT ARTILLERY IN THE ARSENAL. 


originally intended as an arsenal, its uses to-day were only those of a 
military museum and “ Hall of Fame.” 

“ What can we see in the museum and the Hall of Fame?” was 
the query which naturally followed. 

“We can see a fine collection of the weapons of all times down to 
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the present,” said the youth. “It is a collection that has taken a long 
time to complete, and it has a close connection with the history of Prus- 
sia and of Germany in general. We shall find something there from 
every war in which the country has ever been engaged.” 

“Let us see it, by all means,” said the good woman; “though we 
may not have time to look at everything inside the walls.” 

They went through the Arsenal accordingly. As they did so Frank 
called his mother’s attention to the sculptures which adorn the outside 
of the building, and especially to the escutcheons on the key-stones of 
the windows of the ground-floor, and the ornaments around the win- 
dows on the floor above. There is a similar display on the walls of the 
inner court. This court is now roofed over, but the decorations of the 
windows have been carefully preserved. 

Mrs. Bassett had wisely suggested that they would not have time to 
look at everything in the building. Had they devoted no more than a 
few seconds to each article they would have been for days inside the 
Arsenal, and even then their observation would have been incomplete. 
The court-yard is fringed with cannon taken from enemies of Germany. 
Fred observed that the most of these cannon bear French names or es- 
cutcheons. Field and heavy artillery is in abundance, and the guide os- 
tentatiously tells the visitor that great numbers of the cannon captured 
in the last war have been melted and cast into statues or into new guns, 
those that are on exhibition forming but a small part of the grand total. 

“We saw a great number of French standards,” said Fred, “and 
could well understand the mortification of a Frenchman. who should en- 
deavor to make a study of the objects in the Arsenal. Most of these 
standards were taken in the war of 1870-71, but there are some dating 
from the time of the First Napoleon and the wars in which he involved 
his country. There are models of French fortresses, some of them of 
very ancient date and of little use for defensive purposes against mod- 
ern artillery. Where the walls are not hung with captured flags they 
are decorated with pictures of soldiers of different epochs in the history 
of Germany, and on the first floor there is a historic array of arms, uni- 
forms, armor, horse equipments, and the like, so that a student of the 
art of war would find enough to interest him for days and weeks to- 
gether, and even for years. 

“Tt did not take a great while to satisfy us with the collection of 
arms and armor,” continued Fred, “ and then we proceeded to the Halls 
of Fame, which are specially intended to immortalize the feats of arms 
of the Germans in general, and of Prussia in particular. The Hohen- 
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zollerns occupy_a very prominent place in the Halls of Fame, and it 
could not well bé otherwise, since they have been the reigning family, 
to all intents and purposes, since the early part of the fifteenth century, 
or nearly five hundred years. The present succession is unbroken since 
1701, and that period covers a great part of the glorious history of Ger- 
many, and of Prussia, the most pow- 
erful of its States. aaa a eet : 
“There are three Halls of Fame ; as \\ 
in the Arsenal. One of them is as- -~< 
signed to the sovereigns of Prussia, 
and the other two belong to the gen- 
erals. The Hall of the Sov- 
ereigns contains busts of the 
kings of Prussia, all of heroic 
size, and in its centre is an 
enormous statue of Victory. 
The other halls contain busts 
and statues of the generals 
who have been known 
for their deeds of arms; 
and to judge by the 
number of effigies the 
pages of German his- 4 Me : 1 
tory are not lacking in : * eet - — 
glorious names. The 
walls of the halls are 
covered with paintings tah 
or frescos by German ff it \ i 
artists, who have sought ny q \ ey PY! i 
to depict the fields on Wimmlit | 
which Prussia and the |INN 
empire have gained 
their glory, or the ARMOR FOR HORSE AND MAN, 
events which have be- 
come historic. “The Victory of Sedan” occupies a prominent place ; 
“The Surrender of Napoleon III.” is another event of importance, and a 
third is “The Proclamation of the Empire at Versailles in 1871.” There 
are battle-pieces, all representing German victories, and some of them 
are admirable works of art. The fields on which the Germans have 
suffered defeat are not represented. In this respect the artists have fol- 
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FREDERICK, FIRST ELECTOR OF BRANDENBURG. 


lowed the example of the designers of the decorations of the galleries 
of Versailles, where all disasters to French arms have been carefully 
omitted. Human nature is the same everywhere.” 

As the party strolled along the halls where the great deeds of the 
Hohenzollerns were represented, Mrs. Bassett asked Frank to tell her 
something of the history of the family. 

“The kings of. Prussia trace their origin to one of the generals of 
Charlemagne, Count Thassilo of Zollern,” replied the youth. “His 
successor, Frederick I., built the castle of Hohenzollern, near the Dan- 
ube, in the year 980, and one of his descendants received the throne of 
the province of Brandenburg from Kaiser Sigismund in 1415. Two 
years later he became an elector; and about a hundred years after that 
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time a member of the family became hereditary prince of the imperial 
throne. With every century the Hohenzollern territory became great- 
ly enlarged, especially under Friedrich Wilhelm, the one who was 
known as ‘the Great Elector.’” 

“That’s the one whose statue we passed this morning, is it not?’ 
said Mrs. Bassett. 

“No, mother,” replied the youth, respectfully ; “that was the statue 
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of Frederick the Great, the great-grandson of ‘the Great Elector. We 
shall see the statue of the Great Elector when we cross the bridge over 
the Spree and visit the Lustgarten and the buildings around it. The 
two Fredericks are often confounded with each other, and also with 
Frederick I., the son of one and father of the other.” 

“There have been a great many Fredericks, I believe,” said Fred. 
“What a pity they could not have found some other names, so as_ to 
have enough to go around.” 

“Tt would have taken a great many names to give a distinct one to 
each member of the family,” Frank answered. ‘ Bear in mind that the 
family can be traced for nearly a thousand years, and one member of 
it, the Elector Albert Achilles, boldly declared that his ancestors were 
among those who accompanied Aineas in his flight from Troy.” 

“The wonder is that he did not try to trace his ancestors to Mount 
Ararat,” said Fred: 

“That has actually been done by one distinguished family,” said 
Frank, “and I wouldn’t be surprised to hear that they had sought to go 
back to Adam and the Garden of Eden. But let us consider the Hohen- 
zollerns for the present. 

“Tt is the oldest reigning family in Europe,” he continued—“ older 
than the family occupying the throne of England, Spain, Russia, Aus- 
tria, or Sweden; it is also one of the wealthiest families ; it has a large 
revenue from the public domains of Prussia, and it has a great deal of 
private property in the shape of castles, forests, and landed estates, 
whose revenues are used for defraying the expenses of the court and of 
the members of the royal family. 

“T couldn’t name all the members of the Hohenzollern family in the 
order of their succession,” said Frank, addressing his mother, “ without 
a list to read from, and I don’t think it would be very interesting read- 
_ Ing, as the most of the names would be meaningless.” 

“Certainly they would,” was the reply, “and I'll be satisfied if you 
tell me something about the Great Elector and Frederick the Great, 
and then about the family as it is to-day.” 

“We'll talk about Frederick the Great when we go to Potsdam,” 
said Frank, “and as for the Great Elector, Friedrich Wilhelm, he has 
been dead so long that we need not take much time on his account. 
He reigned forty-eight years, from 1640 to 1688, and when he died he 
left a country containing a million and a half of inhabitants, a great 
amount of money, and thirty-eight thousand well-drilled troops. His 
son, Frederick I., became heir to these things, and caused himself to be 
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made king on January 18,1701. His descendants have sat on that 
throne ever since, and from present indications they will continue to 
sit there for an indefinite period.” 

“They appear to be pretty well settled in life,” said Fred, “and 
probably believe very firmly in the ‘divine right of kings.’ And hav- 
ing been in power so long it is no wonder they are fully convinced that 
they were born to rule in the land. Their power is by no means ab- 
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solute, as many persons suppose it is, as they are limited by the Consti- 
tution and laws of Germany in practically the same way that the kings 
and queens of England are limited. The Emperor, according to Article 
II. of the Constitution, ‘represents the empire internationally ; he can 
declare defensive war and make peace, and he can enter into treaties 
with other nations, and appoint and receive ambassadors.” 

“But can he not declare war against another country—France or 
England, for example?” Mary asked. 

“No,” said Frank, “not without the consent of the Bundesrath, or 
Federal Council, which represents the individual states of the empire.” 

“Ts the Bundesrath the same 
as the Reichstag?” the girl in- 
quired. 

“Not by any means. The 
Bundesrath contains sixty-two 
members, who are appointed by 
the Governments they repre- 
sent. There are three hundred 
and ninety-seven members in the 
Reichstag; and they are elected 
by ballot in the same way as our 
members of Congress are elect- 
ed, and they serve for three 
years. Prussia has seventeen 
members in the Bundesrath, and 
two hundred and thirty-six in 
the Reichstag; so you see that 
country has a great deal to say 
about the policy of the empire. 

KING FREDERICK I, In fact, if you leave Prussia out 
of the German Empire it is very 
much like leaving Hamlet out of ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

“How often do these legislative bodies meet?” 

“They meet once a year, and are called together by the Emperor. 
All laws must receive an absolute majority of votes in the Bundesrath 
and Reichstag, and then have the approval of the Emperor. The Em- 
peror may dissolve the Reichstag, but in case of dissolution new elec- 
tions must take place within sixty days, and a new session has to open: 
within ninety days. The Chancellor of the Empire presides over the 
Bundesrath, and in his character of president of that body he has a 
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right to be present at all meetings of the Reichstag. The president of 
the Reichstag is elected by its members.” 

“Then I presume it is not possible for the Emperor to declare war 
against a foreign power or increase the size of the army without 
the special permission of the two Houses of the Federal Council,” 
Mrs. Bassett remarked, meditatively. 

“No,” replied Frank. “He cannot, as I just stated, declare ag- 
gressive war, though he may declare a defensive one; the money for 
the support of the army must be voted by the two Houses, and very 
often there is great opposition to the passage of the bill for army and 
navy expenditures. The Emperor and the Chancellor of the Empire 
generally carry their point, and obtain what they ask; the chancellor 
explains the necessity of maintaining the efficiency of the army in or- 
der to protect Germany from her enemies, and this necessity is pretty 
well understood among the people at large. If the German army 
should be reduced to a very low figure it would give the opportunity 
which her enemies desire, and the invasion of Germany would be 
likely to follow very speedily.” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the guide, who 
said there was to be a review of troops by the Emperor on the following 
morning, and perhaps the ladies and gentlemen would like to see it. 

Of course all desired to see the review, and have an opportunity to 
look upon the ruler of the great Empire of the North, and the necessary 
arrangements were at once made for the excursion. What our friends 
saw we will let Fred tell about. 

“The review took place at the Kreuzberg,” said Fred, “a small sand- 
hill which commands a very good view of the city. It is only about a 
hundred feet high, but as it is the most notable eminence in the neigh- 
borhood of Berlin many of the inhabitants look upon it as a first-class 
mountain. There is an iron obelisk on the top, which was erected in 
the early part of the present century, and was dedicated by Frederick 
William III. to his people. 

“The parade-ground is just south of the Kreuzberg, and is one of 
the finest parade-grounds we have seen in our travels. Exactly how 
large it is I don’t know, but it is sufficient for the manceuvres of the 
garrison of Berlin, which has been reviewed here by every ruler of 
Prussia since the time of Frederick the Great. 

“We obtained a very good place for seeing the parade; our guide 
said he was obliged to pay a fee to one of the officers in charge, but 
whether he really did so or not I have no means of saying positively. 
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It is a trick of guides in Europe to pretend they have paid out money 
when they have done nothing of the kind; we are at their mercy, but 
this is one of the incidents of travel, and should be taken philosophically. 

“The military character of the Germans was never more apparent 
to us than it was to-day. The Emperor came on the ground accom- 
panied by avery large staff of officers ; he was mounted on a horse that 
had been carefully trained to the service of his master, and seemed to 
understand all that was expected of him. The Emperor rode along the 
lines, and as he passed each regiment he said, ‘Guten morgen ,’ instant- 
ly the regiment responded, so that the words they uttered seemed to be 
pronounced by a single throat multiplied in size by the number of men 
in line. The drilling is apparent in this as in everything else; nothing 
is omitted in the education of the soldier, and his every movement is 
regulated by prescribed rules. 

“Then the different regiments went through their evolutions, and 
the review ended with the troops leaving the field in the direction of 
their barracks, and filing past the Emperor as they did so. Steps were 
taken in the most exact time, and as we looked along the files of sol- 
diers it was not at all difficult to imagine that we were looking at a 
piece of machinery rather than at living and breathing men. I could 
not help thinking what an amount of training had been required to 
bring them to such a state of perfection. 

“The review that we saw was not one of the great affairs, when 
many thousands of men are brought together, but simply an inspection 
of the garrison of Berlin. The annual manceuyres are a very different 
matter; they are generally combined with a sham battle, the troops in 
review being divided into two portions, and each tries to capture the 
other by movements which are planned by their commanders. When- 
ever a member of the royal or imperial house is in command of one 
portion he expects to win the victory, and it is the duty of his adversary 
to allow him to do so—or, at any rate, if not duty, it is a wise policy 
on his behalf, and he generally shows the needed prudence in that 
direction, and is defeated in due form. 

“The story is told that on one occasion an ambitious young general, 
who was commanding one of the divisions in a sham fight, managed to 
capture his opponent (a scion of the reigning house), together with his 
entire staff, while they were taking luncheon at a farm-house. His 
strategy was commended in official orders, but he was sent soon after- 
wards on a service that placed him in an obscurity from which he was 
never able to emerge. He was kept in virtual retirement for the rest 
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of his life, and even when his country went to war he could never ob- 
tain anything better than to command the garrison of an interior town 
where no enemy was likely to appear. 

“Of course we were all intent upon seeing the Emperor, but, unfort- 
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unately, our view of him was not a near one. But we saw enough to 
show that he resembles his published portrait, and that he has the sol- 
dierly appearance for which all the members of his family are famous. 
Since then we have seen him riding along the Linden in a carriage, his 
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hand rising almost constantly to his head to acknowledge the salutes 
of the people along the sidewalks, and of the officers that he passed. 
It is one of the misfortunes of being king, or emperor, that you cannot 
appear in public, without being obliged to acknowledge the courtesies 
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that are shown as the carriage goes along. I’m sure we enjoy our 
quiet drives through Berlin a great deal more than the Emperor enjoys 
his. He ought to have an artificial arm moved by machinery, and I 
wonder somebody doesn’t invent one for him, so that he can make the 
military salute every other instant without fatiguing himself.” 
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“This brings us back to the Hohenzollerns,” said Frank, as Bred 
read the contents of his note-book to his friends. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and as we’ve seen one of them to-day, we 
ought to be specially interested in the family.” 

“The young Emperor is evidently determined to make a name for 
himself,” said Frank, “seeing that he has dismissed Prince Bismarck 
from the post of Chancellor of the Empire, and retired him to his estate 
in the country.” 

“ How long was Prince Bismarck in that office, and what has he 
done?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“He began his public life in 1847,” was the reply, “and was ap- 
pointed Prime- minister in 1862. His seat at the side of the throne, 
and his action as the power behind the throne, may be said to have 
begun in that year; he had previously been the Prussian ambassador 
at Paris and also at St. Petersburg, and his first public office was as a 
member of the Prussian Diet, or Congress, when he allied himself with 
the Conservative party. From that time down to his dismissal by Will- 
iam II. he was the close adviser of the Emperor, and far more than the 
Emperor he directed the policy of the country, and built up the nation. 
Many Germans regard him as the Washington of their country, and 
say that, but for Bismarck, the map of Europe would have remained 
pretty much what it was half a century ago, or if there had been any 
change, it would have been to the disadvantage of Prussia.” 

Frank then recounted the principal events in the career of the man 
they were discussing. He told how, soon after taking office, Bismarck 
dissolved the Diet, and declared that the ministry would govern on its 
own responsibility. Then he decided to force Austria out of the Ger- 
man Bund, and in so doing he brought on the war of 1866, which ter- 
minated favorably for Prussia, but unfortunately for Austria, and all 
those States that sided with her. Next he brought about the forma- 
tion of the North German Confederation, which has elsewhere been 
described ; this led to the war with France, and this again to the estab- 
lishment of the German empire. “It is no wonder,” said Frank, “ that; 
Prince Bismarck is loved by the great mass of the Germans, and also 
no wonder that he is hated by all enemies of the empire he created.” 

“ And it is also no wonder,” said Fred, “that his power and influ- 
ence have been feared by many Germans, who were not at all sorry 
when he was retired from his high office. He was not, by any means, 
in the favor of all the members of the imperial family ; the Emperor 
William trusted him implicitly, but the Emperor Frederick, whose reign 
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was so short, had not for a long time been on friendly terms with Bis- 
marck, and if he had been in full vigor when he received the crown 
there is no doubt that he would have done what his son did so recently 
—sought a new Chancellor.” 

“Perhaps the Emperor appreciates the work that Bismarck has per- 
formed, but considers it accomplished,’ Mrs. Bassett remarked. “ Ger- 
many is a nation, and the most powerful one in Europe, and the Em- 
peror feels that he has no further need of the great diplomat and 
organizer. So he sends him into retirement, where he can spend the 
rest of his days in peace.” 

“Well, that may be the case,” said Frank, thoughtfully. “It is 
often said that republics are ungrateful, and there are plenty of exam- 
ples to prove it. Why should empires and kingdoms have any more 
use for gratitude than other forms of government? Human nature is 
the same the world over, and when president, emperor, king, or gov- 
ernor has no further use for a man, he is generally set aside, and a new 
favorite is selected.” 

20 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SCHLOSSBRUCKE AND LUSTGARTEN,—THE ROYAL PALACE.—STATUE OF FRED- 
ERICK WILLIAM II.—WEALTH OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS.—JEWELS AND SIL- 
VER PLATE.—THRONES OF MASSIVE SILVER.—THE WHITE LADY, AND HER 
MISSION OF FORETELLING DEATH; HER HISTORY AND LAST APPEARANCE.— 
PICTURE-GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS.— AMUSEMENTS OF THE BERLINERS.— 
THE REICHSHALLE.—THE RATHSKELLER.—GERMAN FAMILIES IN THE BEER- 
HALLS.—GERMAN STUDENTS AND THEIR DUELS.—KROLL’S GARDEN, AND A 
VISIT THERE.—THE VICTORY COLUMN.—A MEMORIAL OF WAR.—CHARLOTTEN- 
BURG, AND THE RACES THERE.— PECULIARITIES OF A GERMAN RACING 
CROWD.—CHATEAU MONBIJOU AND HOHENZOLLERN MUSEUM. 


EFORE our friends went to the review at the Kreuzberg we left 
them in the Arsenal, discussing the history of the imperial family 
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of Germany and other matters which had been brought to mind by their 
excursion. Let us see where they went immediately on their departure 
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from the Arsenal. They crossed the Schlossbriicke, or Palace Bridge, 
which lies in a direct line with a prolongation of the Linden. Mrs. Bas- 
sett thought it was the finest bridge she had seen anywhere, and cer- 
tainly it merited all the praise she bestowed upon it. She had never 
seen anything quite so grand as this bridge, with its groups of marble, 
eight in all, which she ascertained were placed there by Frederick Will- 
iam IV. The figures in the groups are all of more than life size, and 
are intended to illustrate the career of a warrior. Probably the con- 
templation of this statuary has 
not been without its effect in 
creating some of the military 
ardor that prevails everywhere 
among the Germans. 

Crossing the bridge they 
came to the Lustgarten, which 
is very nearly a square, and 
measures between six and sev- 
en hundred feet on each of its 
sides. It was once a garden 
belonging to the royal palace, 
afterwards it was used as a 
drill-ground for troops, and lat- 
er it was planted with trees, so 
as to make it a pleasant place QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 
of promenade. Frank wonder- 
ed how it was possible that any place in Germany that had ever been 
a drill-ground for troops could be converted to any other uses, and Fred 
said it was probable that the army had become so large that a greater 
field for exercise was needed. 

The guide took them to the centre of the square, where there is a 
statue of Frederick William III., and, like most of the statues in mem- 
ory of members of the Hohenzollern family, it represents the monarch 
on horseback. It is a fine work of art, but is not equal to the statue of 
Frederick the Great, which has been described in the account of the 
Linden and its many attractions. 

It did not require a long time for the contemplation of the statue. 
When it was concluded the guide led the way to the Royal Palace, 
which faces the Lustgarten, and is an imposing edifice four stories high 
with a tower 230 feet from the ground. The magnificence of the apart- 
ments will be appreciated when it is borne in mind that the height of 
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the building without the tower is 100 feet, so that twenty-five feet are 
allowed for the height of each story. 

“T wonder how many rooms there are in the palace,” said Mrs. Bas- 
sett, as she paused in front of the building. 

“There are about six hundred apartments, large and small, ma- 
dame,” replied the guide. And he added, “They are mostly large.” 

“ How long and wide is the house ?” 

“Tt is six hundred and fifty feet long by three hundred and eighty 
wide,” was the reply, “and has two large courts and two small ones in- 
side. Many of the rooms face upon these courts and not to the outside.” 

“T wonder if the King prefers an inside or an outside room,” said 
Fred. “He might like an outside one for the sake of the ventilation 
and wish to be on the inside on the score of safety.” 

Mrs. Bassett asked when the palace was erected. She was informed 
that it was the work of several architects at different epochs, the origi- 
nal structure having been a castle built by the Elector Frederick II. in 
1451. His successors added various buildings or annexes as the fancy 
took them, so that the original structure has almost disappeared. 

Mrs. Bassett further learned that the Emperor does not live in this 
palace, but it is occupied by princes of the imperial family and by some 
of the department officials. Royal guests are sometimes lodged in the 
building, and many of the rooms are kept altogether for show purposes. 

“Then I suppose we can go in,” she remarked. 

“Certainly,” replied the guide. ‘“ We can go in, but we shall have 
to wait a few minutes, perhaps, until there is a party large enough to 
justify an attendant going around with it.” 

They entered the palace and fortunately did not have long to wait 
before making the rounds. When they came out of the building it was 
with wearied feet and with heads filled with a panorama of battle-pict- 
ures, portraits of kings, princes, electors, and their wives and children, 
and other paintings to an almost incalculable number. Then they had 
recollections of the crown jewels and plate of gold and silver to a vast 
amount. Fred suggested that if ever the Government should find itself 
financially embarrassed a visit to the pawnbroker with the plate and 
jewels they saw that day would restore the fortunes of the rulers and 
make all happy. They could not remember exactly how many recep- 
tion-rooms they passed through, and as for the names of the rooms they 
were altogether too much to consider, especially for Mrs. Bassett, to 
whom the German language was quite beyond comprehension. 

The good lady wondered if the thrones of massive silver that she 
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saw in the palace were any more agreeable to sit upon than ordinary 
chairs constructed with a view to the comfort of the occupants. She 
also wondered what particular use could be made of the silver column, 
eight feet high and large in proportion, that was presented to the late 
Emperor William by the officers of the army and navy, in commemora- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary of his entrance into the service. Other 
things in silver and gold attracted her attention, and she thought that 
it was not a bad thing to be king 
or queen when one can receive so 
many valuable offerings from ad- 
mirers and dependants. 

While they were walking 
through the picture-gallery in the 
palace and admiring the portraits 
that adorn it, Mary whispered to 
Frank and asked about “ The 
White Lady.” 

“T can’t tell you,’ replied 
Frank. “We'll ask the guide 
about her.” 

The guide was questioned on 
the subject, but he shook his 
head and said he didn’t know. 
He added that perhaps the cus- FREDERICK WILLIAM IV, 
todian who was showing them 
about might possibly have some special information on the matter in 
question, and would enlighten them. 

That worthy was appealed to, but he professed the most complete 
ignorance. Mrs. Bassett’s curiosity was roused, and she asked who The 
White Lady was and where she could be seen. 

“The White Lady is a ghost,” said Frank, “and she is said to ap- 
pear shortly before the death of a member of the Hohenzollern family. 
She is not altogether attached to Berlin, as she appears sometimes in 
the palace at Baireuth and sometimes here; how she travels no one 
knows, as she has never been reported as a passenger on any of the rail- 
way trains or other public conveyances.” 

“Does anybody know who she was?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“ According to tradition,” replied Frank, “The White Lady is the 
ghost of the Countess Agnes of Orlamunde.” 

“T never heard of her before,” was the very candid reply. 
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“ Probably not,” Frank answered. “She lived a long time ago, and - 
her most notable act was the murder of her two children, in order that 
she might marry the Burggrave Albert of Nuremberg, ancestor of the 
electors of Brandenburg.” 

“ And probably for her crime she has been condemned to ‘ walk the 
earth, after the style of the ghost in ‘ Hamlet,” said Mary. 

“That is the tradition,” replied Frank ; “ it is currently reported that 
she appears on occasions like those I have mentioned, but for the rest 
of the time she dwells in seclusion and does not send out visiting cards. 
She is said to have appeared whenever a death in the family was immi- 
nent, though every death in the household is not thus heralded. She ap- 
peared in the royal palace at Berlin in February, 1840; the King, Fred- 
erick William III., died a few months later. She also appeared a few 
months before the death of the late Emperor William and the Emperor 
Frederick ; the two deaths occurred so close together that her one ap- 
pearance sufficed for both. 

“She is not the only White Lady in Germany,” Frank continued. 
“The legends of the country make a great many of the princely castles 
the resorts of these ghostly visitants, who show themselves on important 
occasions. They generally come before a death, but in some castles 
they are quite as likely to appear before a birth, a coronation, or some 
other joyous event. Sometimes The White Lady carries a bunch of 
keys at her side, and she has been known to rock the cradles and watch 
over the children at night while the nurses were slumbering. A famous 
ghost of this kind is Bertha of Rosenberg (in Bohemia); she first ap- 
peared in the sixteenth century, and since then she is said to have shown 
herself to other princely houses that were connected with that of Rosen- 
berg by marriage.” 

“She must be like the Banshee that we heard about in Ireland, or 
The White Lady of Avenel in Scotland,” Mary remarked. 

“That is quite likely,” was the reply, “and for aught we know these 
apparitions may be nearly related to each other. When they are off 
duty they must have a great deal of fun in telling each other what a 
commotion they have created.” 

Fred asked the guide if a liberal fee to the custodian would be likely 
to produce the ghost, as they were all curious to see her, and would pay 
well for a private audience. But the guide was so shocked at the sug- 
gestion that the subject was dropped and not again renewed. Evident- 
ly the man was a believer in the apparition, and disliked to hear it 
spoken of lightly. 
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We may add that the legend is that the famous Bertha of Bohemia 
appeared to some workmen on the castle of Neuhaus, and promised 
them a sweet soup on the completion of the castle. This soup, along 
with carp, is given to the poor of the neighborhood on Maundy Thurs- 
day, in remembrance of the promise of Bertha. The festival probably 
has some connection with the practice of eating these dishes and some 
others which prevails at this day in many parts of Germany about the 
time of Christmas and Twelfth-night. 

Our friends did not neglect the famous picture-galleries in the Old 
and New Museums of Berlin. They spent many hours there, and greatly 
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enjoyed looking at the admirable collection of works of art; but it would 
require more space than we have at our disposal to give an adequate 
description of the treasures contained in the galleries. In addition to 
works of art of all ages, and specimens of all the great masters, there 1s 
a fine collection of antiquities of various kinds. There is an Egyptian 
museum, a museum of engravings, a museum of coins, one of Northern 
antiquities, and another of ethnography. Altogether there is enough to 
satisfy the most exacting visitor, and students of every name and kind 
may find what they want if they look for it in Berlin. 

When weary of sight-seeing Frank and Fred turned their attention 
to the recreations of Berlin, being sometimes accompanied by Mrs. Bas- 
sett and Mary. Occasionally they were left to their own devices, as the 
ladies preferred to go on shopping excursions accompanied by the Doc- 
tor or escorted by the guide, who no doubt received the customary com- 
mission at all the shops where they made purchases. A fair quantity 
of goods of Berlin manufacture was purchased and sent home, and if 
time had permitted it is probable that the shipments would have been 
larger than they were. 

Mrs. Bassett expressed a desire to hear some music in the Reichs- 
halle, a famous beer-saloon which is a favorite resort of the Berliners. 
Some one had told her that the place was well worth seeing, and she 
conquered her prejudice against beer in order to satisfy her curiosity. 
The entire party went there, and secured a table in a position where 
they couid command a good view of the patrons of the place, and at the 
same time listen to the orchestra at one end of the immense hall. Here 
is Fred’s account of their visit : 

“We were hardly prepared to see such an immense establishment 
. and especially to see it in apparent relation with the ages gone by. The 
hall is vaulted in true Gothic style, and looks more like an apartment in 
an old castle of six or eight hundred years ago than a room in a build- 
ing erected within the past twenty years. The walls and roof are gau- 
dily decorated in the ancient way, and the chairs and tables have an 
antique appearance, having been copied from models taken from a col- 
lection of old furniture from a castle on the Rhine. It took us some 
time to inspect the great hall and its belongings before we turned to 
contemplate the people who were assembled. 

“The music was excellent, and Mrs. Bassett said she was amply re- 
paid for coming. The arches of the vaulted hall sent the strains of mel- 
ody echoing and re-echoing, and altogether the effect was very pleasing. 
I wonder if the architect thought of this beforehand, or if it was wholly 
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an accident. The music alternated from 
gay to solemn and from solemn to gay 
again. We had the stately passages of 
a Wagnerian opera followed by the Blue 
Danube Waltz, and the waltz was fol- wigan 
lowed by something severely classical 
from a living German composer. I for- 
get his name, but he is said to have no 
more appreciation of fun than a horse has of the riddle of the Sphinx. 
At some of the tables there were whole families seated, and it was 
evident that the Germans are in the habit of coming here in entire 
households, excepting the servants. Sometimes there were three gener- 
ations of people at a table: the gray-haired grandparents, the flaxen- 
haired grandchildren, and the couple in middle life, who sat between the 
age on the one hand and the youth on the other. There seemed to be in 
these German families no children too young to be left at home, as we 
saw a good many infants in arms and little boys and girls who were just 
able to walk. German children are accustomed to beer from very early 
years; the annual consumption of that beverage in Berlin must be 
something that requires a liberal number of figures for computation, as 
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it is the beverage of both sexes and of all ages. The assemblage was 
noisy but perfectly well behaved. When I say noisy, I mean that there 
was a great deal of conversation going on, and it was necessary to speak 
in no uncertain tone in order to be heard above the din. There were 
many soldiers at the table, some of them in groups by themselves and 
others mingling with civilians, and not infrequently the men were ac- 
companied by individuals of the gentler sex. Officers were there in 
their undress uniform, and altogether there were so many officers and 
soldiers that Mrs. Bassett thought it must be a day of general muster. 
Frank reminded her of the garrison of Berlin, always a large one, and 
she then understood why at this place, as everywhere else in Berlin, the 
military were so conspicuous. 

“The family at a table near us moved away and their places were 
soon taken by some German students, whose heads were covered, or 
rather half covered, with caps so small that they seemed to be toys and 
not real caps. They were students of the University ; two of the four 
had wounds on their cheeks that had been freshly decorated with plas- 
ter, and the other two had their faces decorated with scars. Mrs. Bas- 
sett observed them and asked what the creatures were, her attention 
having been attracted by their pompous manner, as well as by the scars 
and patches, which were conspicuous. 

“Frank leaned forward and explained in a tone low enough not to 
be overheard that the wounds and scars had been received in duels 
which the students fight with swords. Duelling is a favorite pastime 
at most of the German universities; the authorities pretend to be op- 
posed to it, but it is mainly a pretence, as the practice of fighting is cer- 
tain to develop the warlike instinct which is so highly regarded by the 
reigning family. These fights are arranged between the students as the 
results of quarrels, and it often happens that a quarrel is picked just for 
the sake of a fight. For example, two students meet face to face on a 
sidewalk; one of them pauses and so does the other. Each waits for 
the other to step aside; after a few moments of waiting one of the 
twain draws a card from his pocket and receives a card in return. A 
challenge is passed. Then the formalities of a duel are arranged, and 
the following morning the adversaries meet on what they are pleased 
to call ‘the field of honor’ 

“A mask that shields the eyes and forehead is usually worn in these 
duels; the effort of each combatant is to draw blood from the cheek, 
chin, or neck of his adversary. A wound on the cheek is the most 
highly prized of all, as the scar remains as a testimony through life of 
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the courage of its wearer. If the wound is so slight that there is a 
likelihood of its healing without a scar, its owner frequently asks the 
surgeon to deepen it with his knife, and if the surgeon refuses the friend- 
ly act is performed by the ‘second’ of the sufferer.” 

A beer-saloon larger than the one just described is that beneath the 
Town-hall and known as the Rathskeller. It is not only a beer-saloon 
but a restaurant and wine-cellar, and it occupies the whole of the base- 
ment of the enormous building, which is about three hundred feet square. 
The place has various divisions. Beer is sold in some of them and wine 
in others; there are rooms where both beverages may be had, and oth- 
ers where but one of them is dispensed, and there are other rooms de- 
voted to the sale of food with whatever liquids the customer may call 
for. Our friends did not visit the Rathskeller, and their account of it 
was derived from an acquaintance who had been there. 

But they did visit Kroll’s Garden, which is an immense establish- 
ment devoted to operatic and theatrical performances, to orchestral 
music, to eating and drinking, and to promenading in the open air. The 
garden covers a considerable area of ground, and it is finely laid out. 
The best time to see it is in the evening, for it is then Berlin is enjoying 
itself more than in the daytime. Tables are scattered among the trees 
and beside gravelled walks, and there are also many tables under cover, 
so that the garden can be patronized in time of rain. When the weather 
is bad the theatre is much better filled than in fine weather, as the rain 
drives the visitors within doors. The same may be said of the great. 
concert-hall and of all the other parts of the establishment which are 
under roofs. The promenades are lighted by great numbers of electric 
lamps, which are supplied with a most liberal hand, and the assemblage 
includes all classes of society, except the poorest, who are kept. out by 
the admission fee collected at the gates. The “beauty and fashion” of 
Berlin go to Kroll’s Garden in great numbers when not otherwise en- 
gaged, arid one may see countesses and duchesses there, escorted by mili- 
tary gentlemen whose decorations and uniforms indicate that they are 
of high position and cannot be treated with impunity—though they 
may be to beer. 

Mrs. Bassett was charmed with the fine array of trees and plants 
in the garden, but her enthusiasm was somewhat modified when she 
learned that many of the most thriving arboreal and floral productions 
were artificial. They are of painted tin or other metals, and so well 
have they been designed that they are apt to deceive the unwary. 
Frank said he suspected the deceit by reason of the blossoms upon cer- 
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tain plants, which he knew were not then in their blossoming season, 
and this circumstance led him to investigate a little. Many of these 
artificial plants are utilized as the supporters of electric lamps, which 
take the place of the natural flowers, and often make a very pretty 
effect upon the eye of the visitor. 

Kroll’s Garden is not in the thickly settled part of Berlin, but is 
reached by a tram-way, which carries the traveller past the Victory Col- 
umn in the Kénigsplatz, beyond the Brandenburg Gate. The Victory 
Column, or Siegesdenkmaal, stands in the 
centre of the Kénigsplatz. It is a tower 
200 feet high, crowned with a statue of 
Victory and composed of fiutings made 
of French, Danish, and Austrian can- 
non, rising from the centre of a circular 
gallery, which rests on a square pedestal 
of massive proportions. The structure 
is commemorative of the wars of Ger- 
many between 1860 and 1871, as the vis- 
itor will ascertain when he contemplates 
the bronze ornamentation on the pedes- 
tal. Here is Frank’s note concerning 
them : 

“On the east side of the pedestal is 
a representation of the principal victory 
of the Danish war of 1864; on the north 
is the decisive battle of the seven weeks’ 
war with Austria in 1866; on the west * 
is the battle of Sedan in 1870, and on 
the south is the return of the troops af- 
ter the close of the war with France 
and the re-establishment of the German 
empire. 

“Tn the circular colonnade above the 
pedestal there is what may be called a 
Hall of Fame. The events of the war of 1870-71 are represented by 
mosaics, frescos, paintings, and inscriptions, some of them historical 
and others allegorical; and the names of the battles and generals are 
given. Fred and I climbed to the top of the capital, and had a fine 
view of the city, and especially of the region just below us. The con- 
trast between the beautifully wooded Thiergarten, and the densely built 
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portions of the city was very striking, and we were loath to leave the 
spot and descend to the ground again. 

“In some of its features the Thiergarten reminded us of Central 
Park, in New York. Central Park is two and a half miles long and 
half a mile wide, while the Thiergarten is two miles long by three-quar- 
ters of a mile in width, so that the two areas are about the same. The 
Thiergarten, like Central Park, contains several sheets of water, and it 
has an advantage over our New York breathing-place in containing 
trees of a goodly age, while all the trees in Central Park are compara- 
tively young. In this feature it can be more nearly compared to Pros- 
pect Park, in Brooklyn, where there are venerable trees which were once 
a part of the natural forest. The Thiergarten has been a pleasure- 
ground for more than two hundred years, and therefore has had an 
opportunity for development, while Central Park is a creation since the 
middle of the present century. 

“The Thiergarten resembles our New York resort in having statues 
through it, and it has the advantage over us in possessing statues that are 
far more elaborate and costly than ours. The finest of them is the mon- 
ument of Frederick William III., and it is in contrast with most of the 
great monuments of Berlin from the fact that the pedestal is adorned 
with reliefs representing the blessings of peace instead of the glories of 
war.” 

One day the guide told Frank and Fred that there were to be races 
that afternoon at Charlottenburg. Mrs. Bassett and Mary did not care 
to go to the races, preferring to devote the time to the shops and the 
picture-gallery, but the youths thought the sport would be worth seeing ; 
they did not care especially for the trial of speed among the horses, but 
more particularly wished to study the attendance, and note the features in 
which German horse-racing differed from any other that they had seen. 

The road to Charlottenburg passes through the Thiergarten from 
the Brandenburg Gate, and there is a tram-way by which the race- 
ground can be reached for a small outlay. The place takes its name 
from Queen Sophia Charlotte, wife of Frederick I., who founded a 
country residence there about two hundred years ago. 

The Royal Palace still stands, but it has not been occupied since the 
death of Dowager Queen Elizabeth in 1873. The youths went there 
one afternoon, not on a race day, accompanied by Mrs. Bassett and 
Mary. They visited the part of the building formerly occupied by 
Frederick the Great, and some of the other apartments whose decora- 
tions have been unchanged from the old style; after viewing the palace 
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they strolled in the grounds, saw the mausoleum where several members 
of the royal family are entombed, and concluded that, on the whole, the 
excursion was well worth making by travellers who were not pressed 
for time. 


“We found the sight-seeing portions of the grounds,” said Fred, in 
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his account of the races, “divided into four classes. The first class was 
on the grand-stand, and of course was the most aristocratic; the second- 
class place was filled with respectable tradesmen and their wives, and 
sometimes their families; and the third and fourth classes were the gen- 
eral populace who did not care for anything more expensive, though it 
is quite possible that many of them could really afford a first or second 
class seat far better than a goodly portion of those who were there. In 
the first-class sections, or grand-stand, there were many officers, and their 
swords trailed on the ground as they walked around the lawn or gravel 
in front of the stand, and chatted with the gayly-dressed ladies of Berlin 
high society. The ladies seemed to enter into the spirit of the races 
quite as much as did their escorts. Most of the gentlemen-riders at the 
races were young officers, and of course they had their friends and par- 
tisans among the spectators. When the winning horse passed through 
the paddock with his rider, he was warmly saluted, but this was noth- 
ing peculiar to the German crowd, as it is always the case at horse-races 
the world over. 

“Taken as a whole the crowd was a very quiet one. There was less 
shouting and tumult than we ever heard at races anywhere else. The 
greatest noise was in the open field which formed the fourth-class place, 
and gave ‘standing room only’ to those who entered it. The conver- 
sation was decidedly subdued, and there was little jollity and laughter 
such as you generally find at a race-track, especially in England or 
France. The betting was done very quietly, and we could often hear 
above all other sounds the stamping of the tickets at the stand where 
the ‘ Paris-Mutuels’ were made. There was a buffet and a beer-stand 
in the first-class section where we were, but neither of them seemed to 
be extensively patronized, though of course there was a fair amount of 
beer drinking. Wherever Germans are assembled there will certainly 
be a supply of beer, or the occasion is indeed a gloomy one. 

“ Horse-racing does not seem to be a national sport of the Germans, 
but rather something that they have taken up in order to be fashionable 
by comparison with other nations. Considering the population of Ber- 
lin, the attendance at Charlottenburg is very small when we compare it 
with the crowds that go to the Derby in England, or the Grand Prix 
de Paris in France. Half a million people are said to go every year tc 
the Derby, and nearly if not quite the same number are present at the 
Grand Prix races in Paris. There might have been eight or ten thou- 
‘sand people at the races at Charlottenburg, but I don’t think the latter 
number was exceeded. The rennbahn, or racing-track, is not a very 
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attractive place, as the ground has a bleak appearance which contrasts 
very unfavorably with the scene of the French races at Longchamps, or 
the English ones at Epsom.” 

When the youths returned to the city they found that the time of 
their absence had been well occupied by Mary and her mother. 

“We didn’t devote much time to the shops,” said Mary. “On our 
way to the picture-gallery the guide asked if we had seen the Chateau 
Monbijou. We told him we did not think we had, and then he took us 
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to the building, which is in a garden on the banks of the Spree, and was 
once the residence of several members of the royal family. It was 
built originally for the Countess Wartenberg, but was afterwards en- 
larged and made the residence of Queen Sophia Dorothea, wife of Fred- 
erick William I. The rooms nearest the garden are now a museum 
of the Hohenzollern family, and contain a vast number of objects con- 
nected with their lives.” 

“Can you remember what you saw there?” Frank asked. 

“ Not everything, by any means,” replied the girl, “ but a good many 
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things. There were portraits in great number, but we didn’t give them 
much attention, as they were so numerous as to make us despair of see- 
ing them all. One of the first things that we saw was the table on 
which Napoleon III. signed the declaration of war in 1870, and in the 
very next room were the knife and fork of Napoleon I. which , were 
captured by the Germans at Waterloo. 

“There was a room containing things belonging to Frederick the 
Great; among them was his favorite horse with his trappings, but it 
seemed to me that the horse had better be taken away and put out of 
sight, as the hair has peeled off in so many spots that the poor beast 
has a ridiculous appearance. Then there were the clothes he wore at 
different periods of his life, the flute that he was so fond of, the eye- 
glass with which he aided his sight, his snuffboxes, and his pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Mother thought he must have been a very economical man, 
as his handkerchiefs were made out of old sheets. The guide called 
our attention to this fact, and it is quite possible that the economical 
ways of the German people generally are due in some measure to the 
example set by this celebrated ruler.” 

Mary then described the rooms where the relics of the late emperor, 
William I., are preserved, from his baby-carriage and the toys that 
amused him in infancy down to the objects that were used at his fu- 
neral. She was in the midst of her description when dinner was an- 
nounced, and the party in the parlor was broken up in favor of the 
meal, to which all brought good appetites. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A VISIT TO POTSDAM.—_JUNCTION OF THE SPREE AND THE HAVEL.—SPANDAU.— 
THE CASTLE AND THE IMPERIAL TREASURY.—HOW CARL SCHURZ AIDED 
THE ESCAPE OF A PRISONER FROM SPANDAU.—TELL-TALE CLOTHES AND 
THE MISFORTUNE THEY CAUSED.—PALACES AT POTSDAM.—SOUVENIRS OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.—A WONDERFUL TABLE.—SANS SOUCI—THE GREAT 
FOUNTAIN. —FREDERICK’S ROOMS AT SANS SOUCI.—THE GIANT GUARDS.— 
SNUFFBOXES OF THE KING.—PERSONAL GOVERNMENT AND ITS PECULIARITY. 
—ANECDOTES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.—HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE SOL- 
DIER.—ORANGERY.—NEW PALACE.—BABELSBERG. 


(\F course it was not in the programme of our friends to leave Berlin 

and its neighborhood without a visit to Potsdam, which is so in- 
timately connected with the history of the imperial family of Germany, 
and especially with that of Frederick the Great. Frank told his moth- 
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er that they would certainly want 
an entire day for Potsdam, and 
they would make the visit when 
the skies promised fine weather 
for their excursion. 

“We can start at almost any 
hour we like,” said Frank, “as 
there are more than twenty trains 
every day each way. It is sixteen 
miles from Berlin to Potsdam, and 
we shall be there in from thirty to 
fifty minutes after the starting of 
the train that carries us.” 

“Tt’s easier going there than I 
thought,” said Mrs. Bassett; “ cer- 
tainly a great deal easier than in 


Frederick’s time, when he had no railway with its frequent and quick 
trains. With all his greatness he didn’t have the railway, the tele- 
graph, and a thousand other things that have entered so much into our 
life that we treat them as matters of course.” 


\ 
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“Some of the battles of Frederick the Great might have resulted 
differently,” said Fred, “if he had possessed the modern appliances of 
war, and especially those for sending intelligence or giving orders. 
There was certainly one battle that he lost which might have been 
saved if he could have communicated promptly with a general who 
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would have brought reinforcements at a critical moment, but failed. to 
do so for lack of orders and inability to give them.” 

“Every war contains instances of just that sort of thing,” said 
Frank, “and we need not go back to Frederick’s day for examples. 
But if we want to be in time for the train we must postpone our war 
debates and be off for the station.” 

Historical events were dropped, and the party was at the station in 
due season. 

The train carried them through a region which was too flat to be 
very picturesque, but it is sufficiently diversified with gardens and dot- 
ted with country-houses to make it by no means unattractive. The at- 
tractions increase as Potsdam is approached; the Havel, the river which 
the Spree joins about ten miles below Berlin, expands here into a series 
of channels and lakes, and on the islands formed by the breaking up of - 
the river the town and its palaces are situated. 
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At the junction of the Spree and the Havel is the town of Spandau, 
on the line of the railway from Berlin to Hamburg. Our friends went 
there one afternoon, and though they were unable to gain admission to 
the fortress they considered the time of the excursion well spent in 
consequence of the quaintness of many of the old streets which they 
traversed. The citadel is used as a State prison, and there are many 
buildings in addition which belong to the Government and are the de- 
positories of military material. 

Some of the citizens boast that the fortress of Spandau has never 
been taken by assault or siege. Envious neighbors say this is because 
its commanders have always surrendered at the very first demand. At 
present there is little danger that Spandau will be threatened, as a 
strong garrison is kept there at all times, and with good reason, since 
the town is the depository of the famous Prussian (now German Impe- 
rial) treasure, consisting of forty millions of thalers in gold. 

Mrs. Bassett wondered why the Government kept this money out 
of the banks, where it might be loaned at interest. Frank said it was 
probably a matter of precaution in case the people should become weary 
of the imperial rule and desire a change. In the event of being obliged 
to leave the country, the Hohenzollerns would find a snug sum like 
forty million thalers very convenient for paying travelling expenses. 

“ You may not be aware,” said Frank, “ that a considerable number 
of royal and imperial personages have investments in other countries 
than their own, and these investments often prove of great use to 
them. Nearly every one of the sovereigns of Europe have money in- 
~ vested in England and the United States, as the records of the Bank of 
England and of the United States Treasury will show. When Louis 
Napoleon was forced to leave the throne of France, after the fall of 
Sedan, and take up his residence in England, where he died, he found 
his English investments very useful in a practical way. Other cases of 
the same sort could be given, and as the Hohenzollern family is not 
devoid of shrewdness, it has probably laid away a goodly amount of 
money which a revolution in Germany could not reach.” 

Fred recalled that he had read somewhere how a distinguished citi- 
zen of the United States, the Hon. Carl Schurz, once had an adventure 
at Spandau which might have cost him his liberty. 

“Please tell us about it,” said Mary. “I remember seeing Mr. 
Schurz one evening at the house of some German friends, and heard 
him talking very eloquently about something in American politics 
which I didn’t understand.” 
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“ According to the story, as I heard it,” said Fred, “ Mr. Schurz, who 
was then a young man of twenty years or so, was concerned in the rev- 
olution at Baden in 1848. He escaped to Switzerland, but one of his 
friends, Professor Kinkel, was not so fortunate. Kinkel was arrested 
and imprisoned in Spandau, where he was kept at hard labor; his 
friends formed a conspiracy to get him out of prison, and Mr. Schurz 
was one of those concerned. He came from Switzerland to Bonn, 
where Kinkel’s wife lived, and then went to Berlin. At Berlin he 
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associated himself with another friend of the incarcerated professor, 
and the two of them carried out the plot, with the aid of a gentleman 
living near Spandau.” | 

“ How was it managed ?” 

“ They bribed one of the keepers who had access to the keys of the 
cells,” said Fred, “and this keeper unlocked Kinkel’s cell about mid- 
night, and gave him a rope with which he let himself down the outside 
wall. Mr. Schurz and the other friend were waiting outside, and they 
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took Kinkel to a neighboring tavern, where he changed his prison suit 
for one that would not attract attention. 

“Then the gentleman of Spandau came with his carriage according 
to previous arrangements, and the escaped prisoner and Mr. Schurz 
were taken out of Prussia as rapidly as possible. They went to Ros- 
tock, and from there to Scotland, and afterwards, in 1852, Mr. Schurz 
found his way to America.” 

“What became of the other friend who aided Kinkel to escape ?” 

“He went back to Berlin where he lived, but, unfortunately for him, 
he kept the prison clothes of Kinkel as a souvenir of the incident. 
Some time afterwards he was suspected of having aided in the escape ; 
he was arrested and his house was searched. The suit of prison 
clothes was found, and as Kinkel’s name—or official number—was upon 
them, the proof was clear against the unfortunate man. He was sent 
to prison, this very prison of Spandau, and died there.” 

Mrs. Bassett asked if Mr. Schurz would be allowed to visit Ger- 
many nowadays, and learned to her satisfaction that his political dis- 
abilities were removed years ago, and that he has visited Germany 
and been received with high honors. “ All the revolutionists of that 
time,” said Frank, “can now visit Germany without hesitation, so far 
as the events of the revolution are concerned, and they are all so well 
along in years that they are not likely to be called upon to do military 
duty. If they were still in the arms-bearing age and should set foot 
on German soil,” he continued, “they would be lable, under the law, to 
be called upon to serve their proper terms.” 

But we are forgetting Potsdam in our halt at Spandau, and our talk 
about the place and its history. 

“We left the train at the Potsdam station,” said Fred, “and engaged 
a carriage to take us to the places of greatest interest. We crossed a 
long bridge, at least its German name is Lange Bruéke, but it was 
much shorter than many a bridge which nobody thinks of calling 
‘long.’ Just after crossing the bridge we came to the royal palace, 
which has a handsome garden in front of it, and reminded us in several 
ways of the royal palace at Berlin. 

“The palace is nothing remarkable in itself, but is chiefly interest- 
ing on account of the souvenirs it contains of the great Frederick. We 
saw his writing-table, which had a good many stains of ink upon it, and 
we also saw his music-stand, some of his note-books, and a cup that he 
carried when travelling, with other odds and ends that are doubtless 
authentic. 
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“From his library we were shown to a small dining-room where the 
King sometimes dined with his friends, especially when he wished to 
discuss matters of State, and at the same time be sure that he was not 
overheard by the servants. How do you suppose he managed it ? 

“The dining-table is so arranged that it can be let down through 
the floor by means of machinery operated from below. A pull upon a 
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bell would give the signal for lowering the table when the diners 
were ready for a change of courses; when the table went down, the 
trap-door in the floor closed of itself, and remained closed until it was 
time to hoist the table up again with a fresh service. Then a signal 
would come that all was ready; at a proper time in the conversation 
the King sounded the bell, and the table rose again. A cockney Eng- 
lishman, who was in the room at the time we were there, said the table 
resembled the phoenix as it rose from its hashes. 

“Mrs. Bassett thought this was an excellent plan for the service of 
a table, and she wondered that nothing of the kind was ever devised by 
any one else. I told her there was a table very like this one in the 
imperial palace at Tsarskoe-Selo, near St. Petersburg. It was devised 
by the Empress Catherine II., and differs from the one at Potsdam 
in having the plates descend and rise through large tubes, one tube 
being in front of each guest. The object was the same as in the table 
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at Potsdam, to enable a party to dine without attendants being present, 
and it was fully accomplished. 

“Of course we saw some paintings—was there ever a palace without 
them? They consisted of portraits, some good and some otherwise, and 
they also included several pictures that were painted by Frederick 
William I. when he was suffering from the gout. We looked attentive- 
ly at the pictures, and came to the conclusion that his case of gout was 
a very bad one if it equalled the paintings. 

“ Mrs. Bassett said a king ought not to have gout, when certainly he 
would have many friends to tell him about remedies that are ‘sure 
cures.” She wondered how many boxes of Blair’s anti-gout pills had 
been sent to him, or how many bottles of Laville, Reynolds, Freligh, 
Tongaline, and other wonderful preparations had been showered upon 
him. ‘Poor man! she said, as she cast her eyes once more over his 
works of art. ‘Perhaps, after all, it was painting these pictures that 
made him have the gout. I don’t wonder at it.’” 

From the Royal Palace the party went to the Garrison Church to 
see the tomb where Frederick the Great is buried. His father, Fred- 
erick William I., is buried in the same vault, and the church is orna- 
mented with flags captured from the French in the wars in the early 
part of the century and in 1870-71. 

They did not linger long in the church, nor among the other public 
buildings that lay on their way from the Royal Palace to the more 
famous one of Sans Souci. Just at the entrance of the park they vis- 
ited the Friedenskirche, or Church of Peace, which is a modern struct- 
ure in the style of an early Christian basilica. It is entered through a 
quadrangle surrounded by cloisters, a clock-tower, and the basilica 
building, and adorned with several groups and single pieces of statuary. 
Some of the sculptures are excellent, and deserve more time than the 
impatient travellers were willing to devote to it. 

“ Here we are at Sans Souci,” said Frank, as they entered the park 
and stood in front of the great fountain, which is a conspicuous object 
as one looks down from the steps of the palace. 

The fountain was not playing at the time our friends arrived there, 
but they had an opportunity to see it in action during the afternoon. 
The water rises to a height of 112 feet, and makes a very pretty sight ; 
the cost of working the fountain is by no means small, as the water 
must be pumped from the Havel into the basin which holds it and 
gives the needed pressure. It is on the principle of the great fountain 
at Versailles, though less elaborate in design, and is one of the attrac- 
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tions of Potsdam. The regular performances of the fountain at Sans 
Souci are on Sundays, and also on Tuesdays and Thursdays, but those 
of the two week-days are more brief than the Sunday one. 

A few minutes were devoted to an inspection of the marble statu- 
ary surrounding the fountain, and to the equestrian statue of Frederick 
the Great which stands near it. Then the broad flight of steps leading 
to the palace was ascended, and our friends stood at the door of the 
famous residence of the eccentric king. 
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Mrs. Bassett was disappointed, as she had expected to see a lofty 
structure, more extensive than the Royal Palace at Berlin; she was not 
prepared to find a building of only one story in height, though she was 
compelled to admit that it was a large one, and capable of accommo- 
dating a numerous family. Her first question was as to when and by 
whom the palace was built. 

“Tt was designed by one of the famous architects of the early half 
of the last century,” Frank replied, “and was built between the years 
1745 and 1747. Frederick the Great ordered it, and the plans were 
made under his supervision ; he lived at Sans Souci almost constantly 
from the time of its completion down to his death, whenever the cares 
of State would permit him to be here.” 

“Who selected the name for it?” queried Mrs. Bassett. 

“Tt was selected by Frederick himself,” was the reply. ‘“'The story 
goes that soon after he had chosen the site for this palace he was one 
day walking with a friend in the royal burying-ground, which was not 
far away. He said something concerning his own burial, and remarked, 
‘alors je serav sans sowct’ (then I shall be free from care). From this 
remark he gave the name to the palace or villa, Sans Souci (Free from 
Care). Carlyle translated it, ‘No Bother. Some of the Germans are 
inclined to resent his giving it a French name rather than one in their 
own tongue, but no one has ever taken active steps for changing it.” 

Entering the palace, our friends were shown through it by a custo- 
dian, who explained the uses of the various rooms. He pointed out the 
clock which Frederick was in the habit of winding with his own hands; 
it indicated the hour of 2.20, which Mrs. Bassett said was altogether 
wrong, as it was not yet noon. 

“Oh,” said the guide, “that clock stopped at the moment of King 
Frederick’s death, which was, as you see, indicated by the hands. It 
hasn’t been wound, nor have the hands moved from the places where 
you now see them since the seventeenth of August, 1786.” 

Mary’s eyes were attracted to a handsome snuffbox on one of the 
tables. She called attention to it, and Fred remarked that the great 
king was a famous snuff-taker. “He always carried two snuffboxes in 
his pockets,” said the youth, “and at his death an inventory of his snuff- 
boxes showed that he had no fewer than one hundred and thirty set 
with jewels, in addition to a considerable number that were not so - 
costly. One of his snuffboxes was valued at nearly eight thousand 
dollars, and there were many others whose cost varied from one to six 
thousand dollars each.” 
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Frank pointed to a cane which was a souvenir of Frederick, and 
said it had doubtless been laid across many a human back. Mrs. Bas- 
sett asked an explanation of the remark, and Frank said that the King 
was in the habit of chastising his servants when they displeased him, 
or when he was in a bad temper 
for any reason with which they 
had nothing to do. Even his Min- 
isters of State did not escape the 
weight of his cane, and they were a6 
obliged to put up with a great deal 
that would not be tolerated at the aaa 
present day. 

* You must understand,” said 
Frank, in further explanation, 
“that the government 
of Frederick the Great 
was a personal one. He 
was not restrained by 
any Parliament or Con- 
stitution, but could do 
pretty much as he pleas- 
ed—in fact, he was more 
an autocrat than the — 
Emperor of Russia is 
to-day. All power and 
control were cen- 
tred in him, and 
his ministers 
were merely his 
servants, who 
were required to 
carry out his or- 
- ders or lose their 
places, and possi- 
bly their heads. 
He could reverse MILL AT SANS SOUCI. 
the decisions in 
any of the courts, and was at liberty to beat the judges with his stick, 
dismiss them, send them to prison, or order them into the hands of the 


executioner.” 
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“What an outrage upon all justice!” exclaimed Mrs. Bassett. “It’s 
a blessing that the kings of to-day do not have the power that they 
seem to have had a hundred years ago.” 

“The kings do not all view it in that light,” said Frank; “but the 
most of them have accepted the situation gracefully when they found 
they could not do otherwise. Constitutional Government has been 
forced upon them one after another, until now there are only two gov- 
ernments of Europe without it.” 

“What governments are without it ?” 

“Those of Russia and Turkey,” was the reply. “Even in those 
_countries the power of the ruler is restricted in certain ways, and the 
signs of the times point to the probability of a change in them as the 
years go on. In Turkey forms of Constitution after the models of the 
States of Western Europe have been drawn up at different times by 
successive governments, but none of them have been put in force. In 
Russia there is a growing sentiment in favor of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, which has not been encouraged by the Ozar and his friends. There 
has been considerable bloodshed in consequence, and thousands of men 
and women are now in exile or in prison for the crime of wishing 
Russia to be like other nations of Europe. But let us return to Fred- 
erick the Great.” 

As they walked through the palace, looking at the various objects 
which had belonged to the King, several anecdotes were told which 
showed that Frank and Fred had thoroughly studied their subject 
before coming there. 

‘Frank related an anecdote, to the effect that the King was in the 
habit of going among the foreign soldiers in his service and questioning 
them in a friendly way. He usually asked three questions, and in the 
following order : 

“How old are you?” 

“How long have you been in my service ?” 

“ Are you satisfied with your pay and treatment ?” 

The soldiers knew the questions that would be asked and their 
answers were readily given. To the first the man would give his age, 
to the second his time of service, and to the third he would answer that 
he was satisfied with both. Very often it happened that a soldier was 
not well acquainted with the German language, and in this case he was 
carefully “coached” by his comrades. 

One day the King approached a soldier who was on duty in the 
palace grounds, and the man brought his musket to “present” as his 
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majesty appeared. The King propounded his questions, but on this day 
he happened to ask “ How long have you been in my service?” instead 
of the customary “ How old are you?” 

The soldier promptly answered, “‘ Twenty-one years.” 

As his appearance indicated that he was not much, if any, older than 
the number of years he claimed to have been in the royal service, the 
King next asked, in a somewhat elevated voice, “ How old are you?” 


BABELSBERG, 


Promptly came the reply, “ One year, may it please your majesty.” 

The King was in a rage, and then asked, as he flourished his cane in 
the air, “Do you take me for a fool or a madman ?” 

“Both, may it please your majesty,” was the prompt reply, the man 
supposing the question to have been “ Are you satisfied with your pay 
and treatment?’ For a moment Frederick was about to give the fel- 
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low a severe thrashing; then he suddenly thought of his reversal of the 
first two questions, and as he did so he laughed heartily. Thrusting his 
hand in his pocket he drew out a gold coin and gave it to the aston- 
ished soldier, who could not comprehend the great anger of the King, 
followed by his fit of laughter and his royal generosity. 

“Tt must have been a stretch of conscience,” said Fred, “ for a sol- 
dier in Frederick’s army to say he was satisfied with his pay and treat- 
ment. According to all accounts the drill and discipline were of the 
most dreadful kind. The least infraction of the rules was mercilessly 
punished, and the drill and hardships were constant. Many soldiers 
committed suicide; in the garrison at Potsdam the suicides averaged 
about thirty every year. One account says that it was not unfre- 
quently the case that a soldier murdered a child and then gave himself 
up to justice. He wanted to die and had a dread of suicide, so he 
sought death at the hands of the law, though he had to commit mur- 
der in order to secure it.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “whether it was a time of peace or war, the sol- 
diers under Frederick suffered greatly. The morning drill began at 
four o’clock and lasted three, four, or five hours; then there was a 
short time for rest, during which it often happened that an alarm 
would be sounded in order to teach the men to be always on the alert. 
In the night there were quite often two or three alarms; whether by 
night or day a cavalry soldier was allowed only eight minutes to get 
himself into his place with his horse properly saddled and all his equip- 
ments in order. During the drill the soldiers were made to leap ditch- 
es that were made wider each day until many fell and broke their limbs 
or were trampled upon and severely injured by others. Baron Trenck 
says in his memoirs that in one year in time of peace the body-guard 
of cavalry to which he belonged lost more men than it had lost in two 
battles during the war.” 

Mrs. Bassett then asked about the famous Giant Guards, composed 
of men of great height. In the course of their walk through the pal- 
ace they were shown the uniform of one of these men, and as they 
_ stood in front of the lay-figure which it covered the history of the regi- 
ment was thus told by Fred: 

“It was a whim of Frederick the Great to have a regiment of 
giants, and to this end he searched everywhere through his dominions 
for the tallest men. There were three battalions of eight hundred men 
each, or 2400 men in all. The officers were of goodly size but not 
equal to the rank and file, and when the soldiers stood in line with their 
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captain. in front. of them, the latter looked like a: pygmy, though he 
might be fully six feet. in height. The pay of the giants was better 
than that: of other grenadiers of the: guard, they had special privileges, 
and were so highly prized by the King that they were not oiten placed 
in an exposed position in battle. They were an ornamental body-guard, 
and nothing pleased the King more than to display them to great per- 
sonages. who visited him at: Potsdam. 

“ He resorted to all sorts of tricks and schemes to obtain these 
men. If a tall fellow was found anywhere im his territory who de- 
clined to enlist: he was at once: impressed, bound hand and foot, and 
dragged off to be put into the ranks. This method of seizure was: car- 
ried on out of his dominions, and the subjects of other countries were 
often entrapped and taken to Potsdam against their will. The whole 
-of Europe was ransacked to find these giants, and any one who could 
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bring a recruit for the Giant Guards was sure to be handsomely re- 
warded. 

“The story goes,” said Fred, “that one of the King’s recruiting offi- 
cers once went to a Swiss village where there was a carpenter, named 
Zimmermann, who was nearly seven feet high. The officer entered the 
carpenter’s shop and engaged him to make a box that should be longer 
than the carpenter himself. When the box was completed the cus- 
tomer came for it; he objected that it was too short, and to convince 
him that it was not the carpenter got into it and lay down. Instantly 
the stranger jumped on the lid and fastened it; then he whistled for 
four strong men who were waiting outside, and they carried the box to 
a wagon which stood around the corner and drove rapidly away as 
soon as it received the burden. 

“ When a safe distance had been reached,” the youth continued, 
“the box was opened and the imprisoned carpenter was ordered to rise. 
He did not move, whereupon the officer prodded him with a stick. 

“Still there was no movement, and then an investigation showed 
that poor Zimmermann was dead. He had been suffocated while con- 
fined in the box which he had unknowingly made for his own ab- 
duction.” 

“There is another story,” said Frank, “ which relates to an ambassa- 
dor from Austria who was on his way to Frederick’s court. He was a 
very tall man, and one day while he was on his journey to Berlin his 
carriage broke down near a village. He proceeded on foot to the vil- 
lage, and on entering it he passed a Prussian guard-house. The officer 
in command saw a tall man in plain clothes, and immediately deter- 
mined to recruit him for the Giant Guards. The man was seized and 
hurried into the guard-house; in a little while his carriage appeared, 
and when his attendants addressed him as ‘your excellency’ the re- 
. cruiting officers saw their mistake. They made very humble apologies 
and released their prisoner at once.” 

The visitors were shown the Tabagie, the room where Frederick 
used to assemble with his “Tobacco Parliament.” It was plainly fur- 
nished with wooden chairs and a long table—in fact, it was simply a 
smoking-room, where the King used to go to smoke a pipe, drink beer, 
and have general conversation with a dozen or more of his friends. 
Everybody was allowed and expected to smoke, and the conversation 
ran upon all sorts of topics, from the latest incident in the hunting-field 
to the diplomatic relations of Prussia with other countries. 

According to the accounts which have come down to us, the mem- 
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bers of the Tobacco Parliament were not always the wisest and best 
men of the land. Frank said they would have done very well as Alder- 
men of the city of New York, as they frequently quarrelled and used 
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bad language, and sometimes their quarrels resulted in hand-to-hand 
fights and slight bloodshed. 

In all the palaces belonging to Frederick the Great there was a 
room set apart for a Tobacco Parliament, and the King often went there 
for recreation or for serious talk. The conversations were usually triv- 
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ial, but not always so; and during the reign of Frederick a good many 
questions: of inrportance were discussed there and possibly received their 
solution amid the smoke from the pipes. 

From the palace of San Souci our friends went to the Orangery, 
passing the famous wind-mill whose owner refused to sell to the King 
at any price. Though the King had absolute power in all public mat- 
ters, he was unable to seize private property without the consent of 
the owner. He was at first greatly astonished that any one should 
have the hardihood to refuse to sell anything he wanted. Then the 
humor of the incident came to him and he was greatly amused, and 
gave orders that the owner of the mill must: not be im amy way dis- 
turbed. Afterwards, when he was able to purchase the mill, he had it: 
carefully preserved (his original intention had been to pull it down), and 
so it remains to this day, with the exception of such repairs as: time has: 
rendered necessary to prevent its going to ruin. 
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The Orangery may be briefly described as an enormous greenhouse 
adorned with pictures and statuary, in addition to the plants that fill 
various parts of the huge structure. The orange-trees are in great boxes 
or tubs, which are taken out of doors in summer, but are carefully housed 
during the severe winter that prevails around Berlin. There are many 
tropical plants in the Orangery ; the Germans resemble the Russians in 
their fondness for green things during their long and cheerless winters. 

Then the party drove to the New Palace, which was founded by 
Frederick the Great in 1763 ; it took six years and a great deal of money 
for its construction, and the rooms which Frederick occupied are kept 
in the same condition as when he lived there. There is in this palace a 
theatre capable of seating six hundred persons, and it was used on many 
occasions during the life of its builder. ‘There is also a large concert- 
room in the palace, which contains other apartments of great size and 
fine decorations. 

Our friends began to weary of the many souvenirs of the King whose 
name appears so often in this chapter. Frank thought they would let 
the illustrious Frederick rest a while and visit Babelsberg, which was a 
favorite residence of the late Emperor William, and is of modern con- 
struction. Mrs. Bassett thought the finest thing about the palace of 
Babelsberg is the park in which it stands, and the rest of the party 
adopted her view. In fact, they adopted it so fully that they only spent 
a few minutes in the building and nearly an hour in the grounds. Then 
they drove to the Sans Souci Park to see the great fountain in operation, 
and after a stroll through some of the quaint streets of Potsdam, and a 
dinner at its principal hotel, they returned by an evening train to Berlin. 
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ARTISTIC ABILITY OF THE HOHENZOLLERN FAMILY.—ROYAL ART ACADEMY IN 
BERLIN; ITS PROFESSORS AND ARTISTS; SOME OF THEIR WORK.—‘ DEATH’S 
TRAIN,” AND “THE DANCE OF DEATH.”—SCULPTURE IN BERLIN.—LEAVING 
THE CAPITAL OF GERMANY.—A VISIT TO VIERLANDE.—QUAINT AND OLD- 
FASHIONED PEOPLE.—INTERIOR OF A VIERLANDE HOUSE.— WHAT IT CON- 
TAINED.—HOME SCENES IN BERGEDORF.—FERTILE POLDERS.—AN OLD-FASH- 
IONED INN.—MARKET AND FLOWER GARDENS.—VIERLANDE HOSPITALITY.— 
HOLIDAY ATTIRE—-WEDDING CUSTOM; CHAIRS FOR BRIDE AND BRIDE- 
GROOM.—A VIERLANDE FARM-HOUSE.—A RELIC OF HOLLAND.—RETURN TO 


HAMBURG. 


4 ies recollection of the pictures painted by Frederick William L, at 
the time he was suffering from gout, led Mrs. Bassett to ask if the 


LUDWIG KNAUS. 


Hohenzollern family possessed 
much artistic talent. She was 
pleased to learn that several mem- 
bers of it had shown skill with the 
pencil and brush, and that the ed- 
ucation of all of them, for the past 
hundred years and more, included 
practical drawing. ‘And let me 
say,” said Frank, “that much more 
attention is given to instruction in 
drawing in the schools of Germany 
than in those of England and Amer- 
ica. A teacher who does not know 
the rudiments of drawing would 
not be regarded as qualified for the 
instruction of youth, but, as you 
well know, such a requirement is 
not made in our American schools.” 


Frank added that the interest shown by the royal family of Prussia 
in art matters had the effect long ago to make Berlin an important art 
centre. “ Artists hold a higher social rank at Berlin than in London,” 
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‘““IN A THOUSAND ANXIETIES,”—(L. Knaus.) 


said the youth; “at least that is what I have been told in both cities. 
The Royal Academy of Art in Berlin has at its head some of the ablest 
professors in painting, and liberal prizes are given for the best works 
exhibited in the collections. Do you remember an engraving represent- 
ing a child crying in front.of some geese hissing at it ?” 

“Certainly, I remember it very well,” said Mrs. Bassett, “and I also 
remember how Mary laughed over the picture when she first saw it, as 
she was reminded of the fright she once had when a good-natured cow 
walked towards her. The picture was entitled ‘In a Thousand Anxie- 
ties,’ if I remember correctly.” 

“Well,” said Frank, “that picture was painted by Ludwig Knaus, 
one of the gentlemen who is now of the staff of professors at the Berlin 
Royal Academy. He is very successful with paintings of this kind, and 
has a high reputation all through Germany.” 

Then Frank told about Richter and Becker, also artists and profess- 
ors at Berlin, who are known in America as well as in Germany, many 
of their works having been bought by American art-lovers, or placed 
on the general market in the shape of chromo-lithographs. 

Mrs. Bassett called to mind a picture she had seen that impressed 
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her forcibly. It was called “ Death’s Train,” and represented a proces- 
sion on an open plain over which hung gray and sombre clouds. In the 
foreground was the figure of Death 
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in the garb of a monk; around and 
behind him were children with in- 
nocent faces, a bride in her veil, and 
all sorts of ranks, conditions, and 
ages of people, from the King and 
Queen to the humble peasant, all 
wearing the costume of the Middle 
The procession stretches out 
along the plain until it is lost in 
the distance. Death, the leader, car- 
ries a bell, which he rings as a sig- 
nal for the next one to fall into the 
train; as he does so a handsome 
young man tears himself away from 
his bride, who weeps as she parts 
from him; while, on the other side 
of Death, a venerable woman ex- 


tends her thin arms and implores 
Death to spare the young man and take her away instead. 
“That picture was painted by Spangenberg,” said Frank, as he rec- 


ognized his mother’s description of it. 
“He is one of the professors at the 
Berlin Academy, and has done some 
excellent work of the same kind.” 

“Ts that anything like “The Dance 
of Death?” Mary asked. 

“ Not exactly,” was the reply; “in 
fact, what is called the motzf is quite 
different. ‘Death’s Train’ shows that 
the remorseless wielder of the scythe 
spares no age or condition, and that it 
is not in the power of human nature 
to understand why the young, to 
whom life is bright, are taken, while 
the aged, who long to quit the world, 
are left. ‘The Dance of Death’ is in- 
tended to show the indifference of 
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men and women to the presence of Death, and their forgetfulness of 
the fact that he is liable to come at any moment.” 

“Who painted it?” queried Mrs. Bassett, “and is the artist also one 
of the professors of the Berlin Academy ?” 

“Not by any means,” Frank answered. “It was painted by Hol- 
bein, who was one of the first masters of German art, and was born in 
1497. You will see specimens of his work at Basel, where he lived for 
some years; he is principally known as a portrait-painter, which was 
his occupation in England, where he resided for some time, and died in 
1554 of the plague. 

“ Holbein is supposed to have been one of the first wood-engravers,” 
the youth continued; “but this point is not fully settled, and probably 
never will be. His ‘Dance of Death,’ 
which is a series of small pictures, 
was engraved on wood during his 
time, but whether the work was done 
by himself or by some one else, Hol- 
bein simply furnishing the design, no 
one can positively say. 

“One of these pictures repre- 
sents a nun kneeling at an altar and 
looking around at.a young man who 
is playing on a lute. Just beyond 
the kneeling figure stands Death, 
with his hand extended to extin- 
guish her taper of life. Another 
picture represents a preacher in his 
pulpit with his flock in front of him. 
Neither he nor those listening to “THE PREACHER.” —(Halbein. ) 
him can see the figure of Death, 
which stands behind him and is about laying his hand gently but firmly 
on the preacher’s head. 

“ Another scene of Holbein’s work represents a ploughman in a field 
where the long furrows show that he has done a good day’s work, and 
the end of the day is indicated by the sun, which is setting behind the 
hills in the background. There are trees and huts in the distance be- 
tween the ploughman and the hills; the team is fatigued, the plough- 
man is in rags, and the only sign of joyousness and light-heartedness is 
shown by the figure of Death, which dances in the furrow by the side 
of the team, and seems to have taken the place of the ploughboy.” 
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Frank described other pictures in the “Dance of Death,” and then 
turned to a more pleasing subject—that of the professors and artists of 
the Berlin Academy. Among them he named Camphausen, von Wer- 
ner, Bleibtren, Menzel, and others, and then spoke of the Department 
of Sculpture as being of no less importance than that of painting on 
canvas. He had only time to allude to the sculptors briefly, and the 
names he recalled were those of Wolff, Brunow, Begas, Hartzer, Reusch, 
Simmering, and Moser. “The work they are doing is exemplified in 
the statue of Frederick William III.,” said he, “ which we have already 
seen and will see again before we leave Berlin.” 

Mrs. Bassett had seen so many statues since she came to Berlin that 
she could not distinctly remember the one mentioned. Frank reminded 
her that it stood in the Lustgarten and they saw it when they visited 
the Royal Palace. Then she recalled it perfectly and expressed her de- 
sire to see it again. 

The remaining time of their stay in Berlin was spent by our friends 
in a variety of ways. Sight-seeing, shopping, and the like, gave them 
abundant occupation, and no one was ina hurry to go elsewhere. Doctor 
Bronson was called back to London, and it was arranged that within 
two or three days after his departure the quartet that was left behind 
would proceed in the direction of Hamburg and the North. 

On the very day this determination was made Mrs. Bassett received 
an invitation for herself and Mary to visit some friends in Vierlande. 
Mary asked where Vierlande was, but her mother was unable to say. 

Fred came into the parlor while they were trying to find the locality 
on the map, and the question was referred to him. 

“Tt is right-on our way to Hamburg,” said Fred ; “ in fact, it is only 
a little distance—ten or twelve miles —from that city to Bergedorf.” 

“'That’s where our answer is to be sent,” said Mrs. Bassett. ‘“ We 
were to write to Bergedorf. But how does it happen that they ask us 
to see them in Vierlande when we are to write them in Bergedorf ?” 

“Why, because Bergedorf is in Vierlande, just as Boston is in Mas- 
sachusetts,” replied Fred. “It is the chief town of the little province. 
Vierlande has only a few thousand inhabitants, and its territory covers 
about forty square miles. By all means accept the invitation, and 
Frank and I can run out and see you at an hour’s notice. Ive never 
been there, but have heard that the place is very quaint and interesting.” 

Then there was further talk about the time when they would leave 
Berlin, and when the visit should be made to Bergedorf, and as soon as 
it was arranged Mrs. Bassett wrote an acceptance of the invitation. 
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As the invitation was for “airy time within the next two weeks,” there 
was no occasion to wait for further correspondence. 

In due time the party left Berlin by the express train, which carried 
them to Hamburg in six hours. It did not stop at Bergedorf, and so 
the ladies did not halt at the village; the next morning they wrote to 
their friends that they would be at Bergedorf on the following day, and 
now behold them lodged at the little inn in the village, or town, which 
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bears the honor of being the chief place in the province. As their 
friends were at a public-house, Frank and Fred accompanied them, re- 
mained until the afternoon, and then returned to Hamburg. 

Let us hear what Mary has to say about Vierlande and its people. 

“There doesn’t seem to be a house in the place,” said she, “that is 
less than two or three centuries old, and some of the buildings are much 
older than that. The inn where we are lodged has been kept by one 
family for more than two hundred years; our friends were the only 
lodgers before we came, and we seem to have the house all to our- 
selves. It is so quaint and old-fashioned that every time I look out on 
the street I half expect to see men in armor carrying spears and match- 
locks, and to hear them talking about the new country that has just 
been discovered on the other side of the ocean. 

“ Vierlande is a sort of market-garden on a large scale. It is made 
up of four great polders, like those we saw in Holland, and there are 
many things which might make us suppose we are now in the Nether- 
lands, where we saw so many strange sights. The dikes which enclose 
these polders keep out the waters of the Elbe and the streams that run 
into it; if it were not for these dikes the land would be under water 
altogether, or certainly during the time of the spring floods, so that no 
cultivation could go on. They tell us that the polders are quite as pro- 
ductive as any in Holland, and that the land is very valuable. The peo- 
ple seem to resemble the Hollanders in many ways; they are sober and 
economical, and they have a reputation for honesty which does them 
great credit. Though they are so close to Hamburg, they do not have 
many visitors, and consequently have not learned the tricks that are 
practised on travellers in places more frequented. 

“The four polders of the province are virtually as many townships. 
Each has a church and a school-house in a village, and each has customs 
and ways of dress peculiar to itself. You know that vier in German 
means four, and /ande means land, country, or territory ; so I presume 
Vierlande comes from the union of these four polders or townships. 

“ve been gathering all the photographs I could find, so that you 
may see what queer-looking houses they have here, and what odd things 
the men and women wear. The men have short jackets, flat-topped 
caps, knee-breeches, and wooden shoes, and the women have short jack- 
ets, short skirts, and flat-topped hats, and their shoes may be of wood or 
leather, according as they are working in the gardens, or going to mar- 
ket, or busy about their houses. 

“The hair of the men is cut short, while that of the women is worn 
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long, as with us; but it is covered by a close-fitting head-dress that 
‘conceals nearly all of the hair, and is fastened at the back of the head 
with two enormous bows. These bows stick out at the sides of the 
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head, and a little distance away they have quite a resemblance to horns, 
and large horns at that. 

“T must not forget that the jackets or waistcoats of the men are 
generally adorned with silver buttons, which are round as bullets and 
very close together ; not everybody can afford silver buttons, and-when 
he cannot he makes up for his poverty by using buttons of some plainer 
and cheaper metal. The largest and brightest silver buttons generally 
belong to the older men, and especially to those who are known to be 
in comfortable circumstances, or, at any rate, appear as if they had a suf- 
ficiency to make them comfortable for the rest of their lives. 

“We have had several peeps into the houses in the village.and in 
the country around Bergedorf. The first time we strolled out of the vil- 
lage we passed a garden where a man and two women were at work, 
or, rather, had stopped work for a moment to look at the strangers who 
had come to see them. Mrs. B , the lady who invited us here, can 
talk the language very well, and she spoke to the people with a pleasant 
‘good-morning.’ They replied to her salutation, and then asked us if 
we would walk into the garden. She replied that we would, where- 
upon the man came up to meet us; I say he came up, because we were 
on the dike that separated their land from a neighbor’s, and the garden 
was considerably below us. 

“We followed him and went into the garden, which was filled with 
all sorts of vegetables that grow in this neighborhood and were destined 
for the market of Hamburg, after the people had reserved what they 
wished for themselves. Then there were several beds of flowers, and 
these also bring a revenue to the people who cultivate them, as there is 
always a ready sale for them. 

“We had already seen some of the flower-girls of Vierlande selling 
flowers in Hamburg, though we did not know at the time where they 
came from. They go there by very early trains in the morning, and 
sometimes by the wagon-road; very often we saw the people going to 
market with baskets on their arms or slung from yokes across their 
shoulders. In this work the women carry heavy burdens, quite as 
heavy as those borne by the men, and they work in the fields just as do 
the women of Holland. 

“The man showed us through the garden, which appeared to be so 
carefully tended that not a weed could be seen anywhere. The garden 
tools were of the most primitive character, and evidently of the same 
fashion that they have been using for two or three centuries. The 
rakes were not of the kind we see in American gardens, but were 
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roughly fashioned, the teeth being simply iron nails driven through a 
piece of wood four times as thick as that of which an ordinary garden 
rake is composed in our country. The spade was made by the local 
blacksmith, and the hoes were evidently from his shop. 

“T asked Mrs. B if they would appreciate modern rakes and 
spades; she promptly answered that they considered the utensils of 
their fathers good enough for them, and were opposed to all innova- 
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tions. They are able to make a good living out of their gardens, and 
what more could they ask ? 

“ When we had looked through the garden, the man asked us to go 
into the house. Of course we accepted the invitation, as we had a curi- 
osity to see a Vierlande interior, and, besides, it seemed to give him 
pleasure to entertain us. 

“ We followed him out of the garden and into the dwelling, where 
we found two women, one of them working at a wash-tub in a rear 
room, and the other busy with some sewing in a room fronting towards 
the road which lay along the dike. The one at'the tub did not leave 
her work, but the woman in the other room laid her sewing aside and 
devoted herself to the visitors. We were placed at a table, and some 
bread and cheese, with milk, were brought out. Though it was only a 
little while since we had breakfasted, we ate some of the bread and 
cheese and sipped a little of the milk, lest we might pain our hosts by 
a refusal to eat what they had so kindly placed before us. While we 
were eating we had, through the aid of Mrs. B——, a little chat with 
the woman, who afterwards showed us through the house. 

“The rooms were panelled with oak, and there must have been a 
great deal of work devoted to the panelling, which was as old as it was 
pretty. The windows that. admitted the light were twice as long as 
their height, and were filled with little panes of glass not more than 
four inches square. There were several doors in the panelling om all 
the sides except’ the front; some of the doors were hung on hinges of 
wrought-iron of a very old pattern, and others were made so as to slide 
back and forth. 

“These doors opened into closets, which were filled with crockery, 
glasses, and other articles of daily use on the table, or with clothing, 

-bed-linen, and other property of the household. One of the sliding 
doors, when drawn back, revealed a bed which just: filled the space be- 
tween two of the rooms. There was a sliding door on the other side, so 
that the occupant of the bed (it was only wide enough for one) could 
enter or leave it from either room,as he might choose. This was an | 
economy of space we had never seem anywhere else, and we thought it 
not by any means a bad arrangement where space is of considerable value. 

“T said that there: were articles of clothing and bed-limen in the 
closets, but what. we saw there did not comprise the possessions: of the 
household in this respect. There. were great chests of oak, with heavy 
locks and. heavier hinges, which our hostess opened, and displayed finery 
that was too precious to be kept unguarded. 
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“They were the holiday dresses and ornaments of the women of the 
household, and were only brought to light on extra occasions. Many of 
these garments had been in the possession of the family for a long time. 
The dresses are handed down from mother to daughter, and thus it hap- 
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pens that there is so little change in the fashions of Vierlande. There 
“were straw hats which were braided ten, thirty, perhaps a hundred 
years ago, and there were quilted petticoats of just the pattern worn by 
the women in the garden, only they were more finely stitched and em- 
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broidered. We got at the secret of the stiffness of the great bows on 
the head-dresses; they are covered with gum-arabic, after being well 
rubbed with starch, and sometimes the gum and starch are mixed 
together, and the bows are soaked in it before receiving their shape. 

“There was a very good stock of jewelry in one of the chests, but 
it was all of a pattern that one does not find at Tiffany’s or any other 
modern shop. It consisted of brooches and clasps and necklaces, the 
most of them made of silver, and all of excellent though quaint work- 
manship. Shoes, stockings, bodices, and other articles of feminine wear, 
completed the inventory—stop, I must not forget the white aprons, all 
finely embroidered, and so pretty that I wanted to get one to bring 
away as a curiosity. 

“JT whispered to Mrs. B——, and asked if it would be possible to 
buy one of the aprons. 

“<*No, my dear, she answered; ‘but perhaps we can find some in 
the village. These that you see are treasured as heirlooms, and could 
not be bought—except, possibly, for a price far beyond their worth.’ 

“When we got back to the village we tried to find some of the em- 
broidered aprons in the little shop which supplied the wants of the 
people. We succeeded; but those that we bought were not by any 
means the equals of what we had seen at the farm-house. We asked 
the woman who kept the shop where they were made. 

“She did not answer in words, but simply waved her hand so as to 
take in about one-fourth of a circle around her. Mrs. B—— laughed ; 
so did mother, and so did I. ; 

“The woman’s answer might mean that they were made anywhere 
in the direction in which she waved her hand; perhaps in the village, 
perhaps in some other part of Vierlande, perhaps in Hamburg, London, 
or anywhere else in the quarter of the earth to which she directed 
our attention. Nevertheless, we bought two of the aprons; as they 
only cost about a dollar each we cannot be seriously cheated, though 
I wish we knew positively where they were made. 

“There were chests upon chests of bed-linen, some on the ground- 
floor of the house, and some in the attic, where the woman took us after | 
we had seen all the lower rooms. She told us, and with a good deal of 
pride, that everything we saw had been made with her own hands, and 
not only had the sheets and pillow-cases been shaped by her, but she had 

spun and woven the material. The flax was grown in the fields of Vier- 
lande, and the fibre was prepared on their farm. Very little that we 
saw in the house had come from outside their own province, and the 
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people seemed to pride themselves on their almost complete independ- 
ence of the rest of the world. 

“ All the time we were looking through the house and having a 
sight of the treasures it contained, the woman went on talking with 
Mrs. B——, who occasionally translated for our benefit some of the 
most important sentences. 

“The burden of her talk was that the young people of Vierlande 
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were being spoiled by Hamburg fashions and Hamburg articles of wear 
or use. Some of them had abandoned the costumes of their fathers and 
mothers, and wore garments such as no true Vierlander would touch. 
She was thankful that her own children had not been induced to array 
themselves in outlandish garb, but the children of her neighbors were 
not as patriotic. She was sorry that the railway ever came into their re- 
gion, as it had done more than anything else to bring in foreign people 
and foreign ways. This might have seemed an intimation that our so- 
ciety was not wanted in the village, but the honest face of the woman 
showed that she was not likely to give offence knowingly to her visitors. 

“In the lower rooms of the house we saw several chairs bearing 
names and dates, and I asked Mrs. B what they were. 

“<T ought to have told you, my dear,’ said she, ‘ that it is the custom 
in Vierlande, whenever a wedding takes place, for the bride and bride- 
groom to have chairs made, one for each, bearing their names and the 
date of the wedding. The chairs are of the same pattern, as you see in 
this pair, but the bride’s chair is made a little lower than that of the 
bridegroom, to indicate that the husband is the superior and the wife 
sits below him.’ 

“T looked at the pair of chairs we were considering and also at sev- 
eral other pairs, and found that what she said was correct. In every 
instance the bride’s chair was about an inch lower than the other, and 
it was also more delicately made. I wonder if this is intended to show 
that the bride is more refined in nature than the strong-limbed and 
coarse-looking husband, such as Vierlande husbands are ? 

“Mrs. B—— then went on to say that these chairs are kept a long 
time in the family, always until years and years after the death of a 
original owners, and they are only taken away when a division of the 
property requires their removal. They form a sort of family regis- 
ter, and do not render it necessary to look at a book to know the pedi- 
gree of the inhabitants of a house. 

US ies 8] had tried to buy some of the old furniture in several of 
the farm-houses and other dwellings in Vierlande, but found it was not 
for sale. She thought when she first saw the abundance of old chairs 
and other antique furniture, that she would be able to buy enough to 
stock two or three rooms at home, and she laughed when she told us of 
her disappointment. 

“She found that where she thought she had struck upon a new field, 
dozens of dealers in bric-d-brac had been there before her, and nearly 
everything which by any possibility could be bought, and was worth 
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buying, had been taken long before. A few articles were offered to her, 
but at such extravagant prices that she declined to purchase. The 
Vierlanders are a shrewd people, and any one who comes here thinking 
that their primitive character is an indication of ignorance of values of 
what they possess will be terribly disappointed. 
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“Perhaps you may wonder why they are not forced to sell by rea- 
son of poverty and occasional hard times. 

“The answer to this is that there is not a more prosperous rural 
people anywhere in Europe. Their flowers and other garden products 
have a ready market at prices that compensate them handsomely for 
their work. The flowers from Vierlande go all over the northern part 
of Europe, and may be found in Berlin and St. Petersburg, and some- 
times in Vienna and Paris,as well as in Hamburg and Hanover. They 
compete successfully with the producers of Holland, and we have been 
told that the polders of Vierlande can put vegetables into market in the 
spring in advance of those of any other part of Northern Europe. 

“Then, too, they buy very little from the rest of the world, as I have 
already said. They make their own clothing, including the spinning 
and weaving of the materials; they make in their own rope-walks the 
cords for binding their baskets, and they make the baskets as well ; 
they make their own boots and shoes and hats; they fabricate their 
own utensils for the farm, the garden, and the kitchen; their furniture 
is home-made, and so is nearly everything else that they wear or use, ex- 
cept iron and other metals. They might build a wall around them- 
selves,and by finding substitutes for metals they could exist without 
trouble or inconvenience. They are very temperate people, and they 
marry among themselves; Mrs. B says that the instances of mar- 
riages of Vierlande men or women with outsiders are very rare. 

“But, excuse me, I have wandered from the inspection of the farm- 
house and the description of what it contained. 

“There was a large hall, or common room, in the centre of the house, 
which divided it into two parts. The front, or part nearest the dike, 
contained the family rooms, while the other part was the barn and shed 
all combined. The common room, or hall, had a large fireplace, and it 
was close to this fireplace that the woman was working at the wash-tub 
when we came in. The floor of this room was the solid earth, and it 
had been trampled for so many years that it was as hard as brick or 
stone, 

“Sometimes the floors are of brick, especially in the village, but gen- 
erally the farm-houses are not so luxurious. This room, like the other 
rooms of the house, contains chests and cupboards and various articles 
of furniture. There was a mill for grinding corn, which was operated 
by hand and produced coarse meal. Mrs. B said they had grain- 
mills operated by the wind, as in Holland, and she called attention to 
several of them scattered along the dike. She told us that these mills 
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produced a finer quality of meal and flour than could be made in the 


hand-mills in the house. 
“When we got into the rear of the house we found ourselves in the 
barn, or stable—perhaps you will prefer to call it a stable, in distinction 
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from the barn, which was a hundred feet or more from the house, and 
was only used for the storage of hay and grain, the animals all being in 
the place first mentioned. There were horses, cattle, pigs, sheep, and 
fowls, all in the stalls or pens belonging to them, and everything was 
so neat and clean that we could easily believe we had been sitting on 
the enchanted carpet of the Arabian Nights and were suadenly trans- 
ported to Holland. 

“ All the animals appeared sleek and well fed. They welcomed our 
intrusion in a way that showed they were kindly treated and had no 
shrinking fear of any of the human race, although they had never seen 
us before. The sheep held back a little, and so did the chickens; but as 
for the cows and horses, they were ready for all the petting we could 
offer. The woman who escorted us patted each one on the head or 
neck; then she gave each of the animals a carrot, a potato, or a hand- 
ful of grain or hay, until all were satisfied. 

“*You see, my dear,’ said Mrs. B——, ‘the effect of kindness on 
these creatures. They are all pets, pets of every member of the family, 
and if you go from one end of Vierlande to the other you will find the 
tenants of the barn are always treated with the same kindness.’ 
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“T told her I was in love with the people more and more every 
minute, and it would certainly be a sorry day for them and their coun- 
try when they abandoned their primitive customs and their simple, 
kindly ways to man and beast. How I wished that the unfeeling men 
and women who treat animals so cruelly in many parts of the world 
could look in upon this little Arcadia just long enough to learn a lesson 
of kindness to our four-footed friends. I don’t want them to stay any 
longer, though. 

“T remarked two or three times how much the ways of the Vier- 
landers resembled those-of the Hollanders, and Mrs. B—— translated 
my words to our entertainer. 

“<«That isn’t surprising, said the woman, ‘as my ancestors came 
from Holland nearly four hundred years ago. There are many other 
families here who came from Holland originally, and our language is 
more like that of the Netherlands than it is like German,’ 

“<¢But you call yourselves Germans, do you not? I asked. 

*“¢ No, we are not Germans,’ she answered, with a smile. ‘And we 
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are not Hollanders, either; we are just Vierlanders, and we want to be 
Vierlanders always and for all the centuries to come.’ 

“Then she sung us a verse of a Dutch song, in which the words 
were those of the Netherlands, and had suffered very little change dur- 
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ing all the time they had been out of their native land. ‘That is one 
of the songs my ancestors brought with them,’ said she, ‘and here are 
some plates and dishes, and up-stairs is a chest that they brought when 
they came to Vierlande with that song’ 
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“We stayed in Bergedorf over Sunday and went to church. Of 
course we couldn’t understand anything of the sermon, but we were im- 
pressed with the apparent earnestness of the people and their attention 
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to the words of their pastor, though one man in the congregation went 
to sleep and fell to snoring, so that he drew the attention of half the 
congregation before he waked. The religion of the country is Prot- 
estant, and the original settlers seem to have brought their religion 
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along with their manners, customs, dress, and household ornaments and 
goods. 

“The interior of the church was very plain, with the exception of 
the wooden panelling, which we found there as well as in the private 
houses, and some curious ornamentations of wrought-iron at the ends of 
the pews; these ornaments are quite elaborate, and serve for the ex- 
ercise of a great deal of skill on the part of the local blacksmiths. The 
people are too practical to have anything about them that is used for 
decoration and nothing else, and so the men hang their hats on these 
iron structures until they resemble racks in a hall-way or in front of a 
hatter’s shop. Coats of arms are wrought into these decorations, and 
on the doors of some of the pews we saw the names of the owners and 
the dates when they were first occupied by the families that sit there. 

“ After the service was over we spent a little time in the cemetery 
behind the church, and amused ourselves in efforts to decipher the dates 
on some of the old headstones. ‘Then we followed the example of the 
villagers and went home, and the next day our visit came to an end and 
we took the train for Hamburg. 

“T can conscientiously say I have found the visit to Vierlande one 
of the most interesting parts of my trip to this side of the Atlantic. 
It has introduced us to a strange people with strange costumes and 
strange ways, and during the period of our stay we have been taken 
out of the present and carried back to the seventeenth century.” 
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ee us see what Frank and Fred were doing while Mrs. Bassett and 
her daughter were enjoying their visit to Bergedorf and Vierlande. 

They walked through the streets and lanes of Hamburg, looked upon 
its harbor, where ships of nearly all 
the civilized nations of the world 
were lying, and rowed and sailed 
upon the Alsters, the Binnen, and 
the Aussen. Perhaps some of our 
readers may ask what these two 
Alsters are. 

Frank will tell us about 
them. 

“The Binnen- Alster, 
also and more fre- 
quently called the 
Alster-Bassin,” said = —< 
he, “is a sheet of Se a ee SS 
water in the heart of the present ~, = ei Pee 
city, though not in the heart of ’ 
what constituted the old ‘Stadt 
Hamburg. It is very nearly 
quadrangular in shape, and one can easily walk around it in half an 
hour, as it is less than a mile in circumference. 

“On three sides of the little lake there are broad promenades, 
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backed by fine buildings and planted with trees that give delight- 
ful shade when the sun is inclined to be oppressive. The best of the 
hotels are along these promenades or quays, and there are also hand- 
some shops and some of the public buildings of Hamburg. On the 
fourth side,” continued Frank, “ there is a promenade broader than the 
others; it is called the Alsterdamm, and there is a passage for the little 
river Alster through the centre of the dam by means of the Lombards- 
Brucke or Lombard’s Bridge. 

“ As you stand on the Lombards-Brucke you have the Binnen-Alster 
in front of you as you face the old part of the city. Directly behind 
you is the Aussen-Alster, another and very much larger lake, which is 
formed, like the smaller one, by the expansion of the little river whose 
name it bears. The river passes through the heart of the old city and 
reaches the Elbe at the harbor where lie the ships which supply much 
of the commerce of Hamburg. 

“The Aussen-Alster is a very pretty sheet of water—in fact, I do not 
know a prettier one in the world. Its shores throughout its entire cir- 
cumference are the sites of handsome houses, many of them quite sepa- 
rated from their neighbors and surrounded by carefully-tilled gardens, 
and between these houses and the water there is a broad and finely- 
kept promenade, and also a road for carriages. The Hamburgers have 
a great many fine carriages, and they enjoy driving in them—if we are 
to judge by what we saw on the various drives where we went. And 
they also know what a good horse is; in fact, they are a practical peo- 
ple, and the prosperity of their city has made them comfortable, and 
also, in many cases, luxurious. 

“The shores of the Alsters, both the Binnen and the Aussen, are 
not their only attractions. The waters are covered with steam and 
sail boats in great number. For a few cents you may take a small 
steamboat from one point to another on either of the lakes, and you 
may hire a sailboat with a man to handle it at a price which is by no 
means unreasonable. 

“We observed a peculiarity of the sailboats here—the smaller ones, at 
all events. The masts are hinged just above the decks of the boats so 
that they may be lowered to pass the bridges between the Aussen- 
Alster and the harbor. A boat which we hired for an hour was thus 
arranged, and the boatman said he could take us for a sail on the Elbe 
if we wished to go there. If we did not care to-make the journey with 
him between the Alster Lake and the harbor he would arrange to meet 
us at a certain point on the river at any time we would name. We de- 
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clined his offer, as we did not particularly desire to see the Elbe and the 
harbor of Hamburg in that way.” 

Fred will tell us about other sights of Hamburg, now that Frank 
has had his say about the lakes that are so attractive. 

“There are some fine buildings in Hamburg,” said Fred, “as there 
should well be in a city of three hundred thousand inhabitants ; if we 
include the suburbs, which properly belong to it, the population is nearly, 
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if not quite, four hundred thousand. Most of the fine buildings are 
new—at least we may call them so, as they have all been erected within 
the last half century, or since the great fire of 1842, which lasted for 
three days, and destroyed more than one-fourth of the buildings that 
Hamburg could boast of when the fire began. Among the new build- 
ings are the Church of St. Nicholas, St. Peter’s Church, and the Bourse 
or Exchange. The St. Nicholas is the finest of the churches and has 
cost a great deal of money; the west tower, which was completed in 
1873, is the third highest building in Europe, being overtopped only by 
the Cologne Cathedral and the new tower of St. Ouen, at Rouen, in 
France, and by them only a few feet. 

“We went into the Bourse at the time of the meeting of the mer- 
chants, and were allowed to look down from the galleries or walk about 
the floor as we chose. The best view was from the galleries; there 
were four or five thousand men—merchants, brokers, ship-owners, and 
others who are engaged in the business of Hamburg—congregated on 
the floor of the Exchange, and the hum of voices that rose to the gal- 
lery was like the rumbling of a steady wind. The man who showed us 
about the place said that every merchant of Hamburg who does not 
come himself is represented by his clerk, and if a man fails to meet his 
obligations at any time he cannot go ‘on Change’ the next day, nor 
until he has re-established his credit. 

“T said the Bourse was a new building. It had just been completed 
at the time of the great fire, which it escaped, though the buildings all 
around it were destroyed. 

“Hamburg reminded us of Amsterdam, as it has many canals, though 
not as great a number as we found in the commercial capital of Holland. 
These canals are used for carrying freight from the harbor to the 
warehouses, and are navigated by flat-bottomed boats which are called 
schuten, though we did not see them shooting along at anything like 
good speed. 

“At the harbor we saw some friends, in the shape of steamers be- 
longing to the Hamburg-American Steamship Company, which we had 
seen in New York. A considerable part of the commerce of Hamburg 
is in the direction of America, and the rest of it goes to distant parts 
of the world. It has an extensive business with the islands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and wherever you go in any part of the earth you are quite 
likely to see vessels hailing from the port of Hamburg. 

“The largest steamers which come to this port are the new ones 
of the Hamburg-American Company; they are intended to equal the 
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‘speed, comfort, and carrying capacity of the new vessels of the North 
German Teed Company, which connects New York with Bremen, a 
neal 4 Fl of Hamburg, and three hours distant by re 
way.” 

While the youths were strolling about the harbor of Hamburg they 
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A RELIC OF OLD TIMES. 


«ame to the landing-place of the boats for Heligoland. A steamer was 
lying at the dock and smoke was slowly issuing from her funnel. 

“What say you to a run to Heligoland?” said Fred, turning to his 
cousin, as they regarded the boat. 

“ How long does it take ?” 

“J don’t know, but we can soon find out.” 

Questions in the office of the steamer elicited the information that 
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the steamer would leave in one hour and fifteen minutes from that time, 

the run would take seven or eight hours, and the boat would return 

late in the evening of the next day, so as to land them in Hamburg on 
‘the second morning. 

The youths jumped in a cab, drove to their hotel, and were back at 
the steamer in time for her departure. 

As they steamed down the Elbe they had a fine view of Hamburg 
as it receded in the distance, the tower of the church of St. Nicholas 
forming a landmark which was visible for a long while. As far as 
Blankensee, eight or ten miles below Hamburg, there was a succession 
of villages and handsome private residences, the most picturesque being 
that of the Godeffroy family, which resembles a chateau of the Rhine 
with its castellated towers and its lofty walls. The river was crowded 
with vessels of all kinds, from the tiny sailboat to the great steamer in- 
tended for the navigation of the ocean to any part of the world. 

A few miles below Hamburg, while passing the Stintfang, they met 
the Hamburg-American steamship Augusta Victoria, which was just 
arriving from New York. The youths raised their hats in salutation 
of the great ship that had just come from their native land, and gazed 
at her in admiration of her magnificent proportions until she disap- 
peared around a turning of the river. 

“What did the steamship do when you raised your hats?” queried 
Mary, when Frank told her of the incident. 

“Tt did like the moon when the dog barked at it,” was the reply. 

“T understand,” said Mary. “It kept on as though nothing had 
happened.” 

“Exactly so,” responded Fred. “The officer on the bridge did not 
even turn his glass in our direction.” 

After they passed Blankensee the banks of the river receded, or be- 
came so low that there was not much of interest to be seen. They had 
a general view of the fortifications at the mouth of the Elbe, and then 
the steamer put her nose into the open sea. Asa strong wind was blow- 
ing and the vessel was small it was tossed in rather a lively way; but it 
did not seem to mind the shaking any more than the great ocean 
steamer had regarded the salutation of the youths when they met her, 
and the youths were so accustomed to the sea that the rough motion 
did not disturb them in the least. 

“When we reached Heligoland,” said Frank, “we found that there 
was no pier for the steamer to tie to and that we must be landed in 
boats. The steamer stopped under the lee of the island and a swarm of 
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HELIGOLAND. 


small boats came alongside. The boatmen are keen for obtaining the 
money that comes from the tourist, and well may they be, for the tourist 
and the lobster are their chief sources of income. 

“Tt is proper to explain that the human and crustacean have more 
association here than in other parts of the world. They are both the 
prey of the Frisians that form the population of Heligoland, and were 
it not for the traveller and the lobster the Heligolander would suffer 
for lack of the wherewith to purchase food. The tourist season is even 
more profitable than that of the lobster; besides, the tourist comes 
here of his own will to yield up his substance, while the lobster must 
be sought in his own haunts and taken thence by force. 

“When we reached the landing we found that we must run the 
gantlet of a crowd of idlers, who had congregated to see the passen- 
gers as they came on shore. Many of the passengers were greeted 
by acquaintances who were waiting for them; the greater number of 
the spectators seemed to be there for no other purpose than to stare 
at anybody and everybody, and some of them seemed to derive con- 
siderable amusement from the unhappy appearance of those who had 
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suffered from the motion of the steamer during the rough part of the 
voyage from the mouth of the Elbe. 

“There was a swarm of porters on the shore, but we had very little 
use for them, our hand-bags being so light that we carried them our- 
selves. The porters, especially the boys, seemed to think we were de- 
frauding them of something which was their right, and after going a 
few steps we engaged two of the urchins to act in the triple capacity 
of porters, guides, and guards, and take us to the hotel in the upper 
town where we intended to stay. 

“ As you look at Heligoland when you approach it over the sea it 
resembles an enormous whale, and the resemblance continues until it is 
so large as to leave the whale idea out of the question. It is a mile 
long, and about a third of a mile in width, and can be ‘done,’ in tourist 
parlance, in a very short time. People come here for the sake of the 
sea-bathing; they are mostly Germans, but the subjects of the Berlin 
Government. are by no means the exclusive patrons. A good many 
English people find their way here, and in the course of a summer there 
are visitors from all parts of Europe. 

“The island rises out of the sea in the form of a flat plateau, two 
hundred feet high. We landed on the beach, which is at the base of the 
plateau and is called the Unterland; there is a row of shops and res- 
taurants, houses of fishermen, a large music-room, or conversationshaus, 
a theatre, and a row of bathing-houses, in the Unterland. The hotels 
(there are only two on the island) are on the Oberland, which is on the 
top of the plateau, and they are generally densely crowded in summer, _ 
so that travellers are often obliged to seek lodgings with private resi- 
dents, who endeavor to take in a little money by taking in lodgers. We 
went to one hotel and then to the other, but were turned away with 
the information that they were full. One of our young guides took us 
to a private house, where we obtained comfortable quarters at a very 
reasonable price. 

“Perhaps you have been wondering why we did not ascertain if the 
ladies of our party wished to visit Heligoland. I knew mother would 
not care to come when she heard there was a flight of one hundred and 
ninety wooden steps to climb in going from the Unterland to the Ober- 
land. Of course we could have found rooms in the Unterland and 
avoided the ascent of the steps; but the Oberland is a part of the island 
which the traveller is unwilling to miss seeing if he visits Heligoland 
at all, even for a single hour. 

“We found that the principal products of the island are potatoes, 
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the plateau being mostly planted with them. There are two or three 
hundred sheep and some cows and goats ; but the pasturage is poor, and 
only suited to hardy animals. There is a road along the plateau called 
Kartoffel-Allee (Potato Avenue), and the principal street of the village of 
the Oberland is known as the Falm. There are charming views from 
this street, especially at the close of day, when the sun is descending into 
the western waves and tinging the ocean with its light. The Nathurn, 
or North Horn, is the favorite resort for the sunset view, and we found 
quite a crowd of the summer visitors assembled there for a glimpse of 
the picturesque. 

“When evening came we secured a boat to make the circuit of the 
island; the sea had 

- calmed down consider- 

ably and made the ex- 
cursion possible, which 
is not always the case. 
The water was beauti- 
fully phosphorescent, 
so that as the oars were 
raised from it they 
seemed to be dripping 
with illuminated crys- 
tals, and the track of 
a boat ahead of us ap- 
peared like a path-way 
of fire. There are sever- THE LANDING-PLACE. 
al grottos in the rocks, 
and it happened that an illumination of these grottos was to come off 
on that very night. Consequently the boats were not easy to secure and 
the prices were high ; but as we were making a brief visit, and desired to 
take in all the sights, we submitted calmly to the extortionate charges. 

“Fred and I agreed that the natural illumination was better than the 
artificial one. The sea was a blaze of light from the phosphorescence, 
and as the waves broke upon the rocks they were like masses of molten 
metal glowing at a red heat. So strong was the light from the waves 
that the illuminations on the land did not come out in full distinctness, 
and we found ourselves watching the breaking waves and the dip of the 
oars of the boatmen rather than the fireworks and lanterns which were 
from the hand of man. 

“ Next morning we went over to the Diine to take a bath. The reg- 
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ular bathing-place of Heligoland is not on the island itself, but on a sandy 
dune about a mile away. In rough weather the boats cannot land there, 
and then the bathing is confined to the Unterland. Happily for us the 
water was smooth, and we reached and left the Diine without difficulty. 


A HOUSE ON THE DUNE. 


It is a delightful bathing-place, and ’'m not surprised to know that it is 
liberally patronized. 

“Heligoland means ‘holy land, and the name seems to have had an 
influence upon the people, who have a prison which they claim is never 
occupied. They are temperate, industrious, and honest, though it is not 
always easy to draw the dividing line between honesty and imposition 
in their dealings with visitors. Their fondness for money, and the 
desire to get as much of it as possible during the summer season, has 
demoralized them to a considerable extent, and as the years go on they 
are in danger of losing the high character that has been justly their due 
in times past. Like all other simple people, they suffer from the influx 
of tourists, and from the discovery that there are easier ways of making 
money than earning it in their old occupations.” 

We may add to Frank’s account of this little island that it once 
belonged to Denmark, but was captured by the English in 1807, and 
formally ceded to them seven years later. Great Britain maintained its 
possession of the island until 1889, when it was ceded to Germany in 
return for certain concessions regarding the partition of Africa. Ger- 
many had long desired to obtain Heligoland, as its possession by the 
English made it a menace of the same kind that Gibraltar is to Spain. 
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Like Gibraltar, Hong-Kong, and other isolated positions held by Great 
Britain, it was a haven of refuge for British smugglers, and during the 
blockade of the coast in 1812 it fairly swarmed with them. Enterpris- 
ing residents of Heligoland made a regular business of defeating the 
revenue laws of Germany, and these gentlemen were doubtless very 
unhappy over the recent cession of the island to the empire to which it 
seems naturally to belong. 

Frank and Fred returned to Hamburg in the same steamer that took 
them thence, and were heartily glad they had made the excursion to 
Heligoland. As they entered the mouth of the Elbe they passed a war 
vessel at anchor, and Fred asked the captain of their steamer what it was. 

“Tt is the Sachsen,’ was the reply. 

“Tt is an iron-clad, I suppose?” said Fred, with an interrogative 
accent at the end of his remark. 

“They call it an iron-clad or armored ship,” said the captain; “but 
the claim to call it so is not well founded. Step into my room a moment, 
and T’ll show you how much armor the Sachsen has.” 

Frank and Fred accepted the captain’s invitation, and went into his 
chart -room, where the walls were adorned with pictures of merchant- 


THE TRIP TO THE DUNE. 


ships, war-ships, sailboats, and other nautical craft. One of the pict- 
ures represented a side view of the Sachsen, the armored portions of her 
sides being represented by shaded lines, while the unarmored parts were 
in white with no lines at all. 

“There doesn’t seem to be a great deal of armor about the Sachsen,” 
said Fred, as he looked at the picture. 
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“No,” was the reply. “There is just enough to protect the boilers: 
and engines, and there is an armored deck above them ; all the rest of 
the ship is without protection, the long white ends that you see in the 
picture being protected only by wood and cork, which offer very litile 
resistance to shot from the guns carried by modern war-ships.” 

“How many ships of this kind have they in the German navy?” 
Frank asked, as the captain paused. 

“They have four at present, I believe, and are about to build others. 
But they have several vessels which are armored throughout their whole 

length, and these 
should not be con- 
founded with the 
ships of the Sachsen 
class. There are 
eight or ten of these 
vessels, and then 
there are some small 
ones intended for 
coasting purposes. 
and not for long voy- 
ages at sea.” 

“What is the 
speed of the Sach- 
sen ?” said Fred: 

“She can steam 
fourteen knots an 
hour in a sea-way,” 
was the reply, “and 

HELIGOLANDERS. has an indicated 

power of five thou- 

sand six hundred horses. She carries six guns that weigh eighteen 

tons, and these would be her principal reliance in a battle with an ar- 

mored vessel; she has smaller guns that would be serviceable against 
wooden ships, but of no use against a ship heavily plated with iron.” 

The captain went on to say that the largest of the iron-clads in the 
German navy was the Honig- Wilhelm, which had a measurement of 
9750 tons, engines of 8300 horse-power, a speed of 142 knots, armor 12: 
inches thick, and an armament of 18 heavy guns. Her power had been 
best shown in an accident, when she ran into her consort, the Grosser 
Kurfurst, and sunk her in the English Channel near Folkestone. Ger- 
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man naval officers are disinclined to talk about this accident, and who 
can blame them ? 

Germany has three naval ports—two on the Baltic and one on the 
North Sea. The Baltic ports are Kiel and Dantzig, and the one on the 
North Sea is Wilhelmshaven, on the bay of Jade. All of these ports 
are supplied with extensive dockyards, that of Wilhelmshaven being spe- 
cially adapted to its purposes. Wilhelmshaven is a vast construction of 
granite, and has no fewer than five separate harbors. These harbors 
have canals and sluices to regulate the tide, and there is a long series of 
dry and wet docks for iron-clads and all other classes of vessels. 

The German’ navy is commanded by seven admirals, who have under 
them nearly one thousand other officers of all kinds, including surgeons 
and engineers, and 15,000 men—non-commissioned officers, men and boys, 
sailors and marines. The sailors and marines are raised by conscription 
in the same way as the soldiers in the army, but they are drawn from 
the seafaring population, which is, for this reason, exempt from con- 
scription for the army. Germany has a seafaring population of about 
eighty thousand ; of this number more than one-half are serving in the 
merchant marine of the country, and some ten or twelve thousand are in 
foreign service. Of late years great inducements have been held out 
for enlistment in the German navy, and these efforts have drawn large 
numbers of men from the interior of the country and also from the mer- 
chant service. 

Several of the early German iron-clads and other war-ships were 
built in Great Britain, and one the Friedrich Karl was constructed at 
La Seyne, near Toulon, in France; but the later ones have come from 
German dockyards, and are creditable productions in every way. 

“Where do you wish to go next?” said Frank to his mother, when 

‘the latter, with Mary, had returned to Hamburg from their outing in 
Vierlande as the guest of Mrs. B——. 

“J don’t know, I’m sure,” was the reply. “I had such a good time 
in Vierlande that I didn’t think of any other place.” 

Then Frank addressed the same question to Mary. The girl paused 
a moment, and then asked how long it would take them to go to Lubeck. 

“About two hours,” was the reply, “if we go by express train, and 
longer, it is needless to say, if we take a train that stops at all the 
stations and is in no hurry between them.” 

“Tf you have no other place in mind,” said Mary, “I suggest that 
we go to Lubeck, and there take the steamer for Copenhagen. I heard 
you say we were to go to Copenhagen, and Lubeck is on the way there.” 
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A little while was spent over guide-books, maps, and railway time- 
tables, together with the time-table of the steamers between Lubeck 
and Copenhagen, and the intended route was speedily arranged. They 
would go to Lubeck, and, if circumstances favored, extend their excur- 
sion to Rostock and Stralsund; but if otherwise, they would go direct 
from Lubeck to the Danish capital as soon as they had sufficiently in- 
spected the quaint old city. 

“Before we start, or while we’re on the way,” said Frank, “I want 
you to tell me what Lubeck is, and refer to anything peculiar in its 
history that you can think of.” 

“We needn’t wait till then,” said Mary, promptly, “as I can tell you 
now. I’ve been reading about Lubeck, of course, else how would I 
have been able to say that I would like to see it?” 


SIDE ELEVATION OF THE ‘‘ SACHSEN.” 


“ All right,” exclaimed her brother; “go on with your description.” 

“Tubeck is about forty miles from Hamburg,” said Mary. “It was 
one of the cities of the Hanseatic League, which was formed in the 
thirteenth century by the cities and towns of Northern Germany to 
protect themselves and their trade against thieves and marauders by 
land and sea, including oppressive rulers, whose imposts were sometimes 
too severe to bear without resistance.” 

“Very good,” said Frank. “I don’t believe there are many Amer- 
ican girls of your age who can tell as much as that about the Hanseatic 
League and how it originated.” 

“T can tell more than that,” said Mary, proudly; “that’s only the 
beginning. At one time the League included eighty-five towns and 
cities; in fact, it included all the towns and cities of Northern Ger- 
many, from Holland to Livonia. They had a Diet, or Congress, to which 
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they sent delegates to a meeting every three years, and Lubeck was 
where they usually met. Once in ten years they had an extraordinary 
meeting to renew their engagements, which made them into a great 
Hansa, or League. The word /Zansa meant ‘bond’ or ‘agreement,’ and 
this was the sense in which it was understood. 

“They established foreign factories or places of trade, and they had 
commercial treaties with many cities in other countries; they had 
ships for commercial and war purposes, and kept armed men in their 
employ, and the expenses of maintaining the League were defrayed by 
taxes and fines. For two centuries the League had almost undisputed 
control of the Baltic and North seas, and it did a great deal for the 
development of trade all over the world; it was so powerful that it 
was feared and courted by kings and emperors. In 1428 the League 
equipped a fleet of two hundred and forty-eight ships, with twelve 
thousand soldiers, to make war upon the King of Denmark.” 

“Yowre a careful student of history,” said her brother, “and have 
not wasted your time in reading novels, it is very evident.” 

“JT didn’t learn this out of a novel, you may be sure,” continued 
Mary. “But I’ve more to tell about the Hanseatic League, and that. 
will bring me to Lubeck.” 

“All right; go on.” 

“ With its increase of power the League became arrogant, and came 
so much into collision with local authorities and others that the opposi- 
tion to it steadily increased. For example, they refused to grant to 
merchants of England, Russia, and Scandinavia the same immunities 
that they themselves enjoyed in those countries. Queen Elizabeth sent 
an English fleet under Sir Francis Drake to attack their fleet, and he 
captured or destroyed sixty-one of the League’s ships; this was in 
1598. In 1630 most of the cities of the Hansa withdrew from it when’ 
the Diet was held in that year at Lubeck. Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, 
and Frankfort continued in the Hansa, and were known for a long time 
as the free cities of the Hanseatic League. Frankfort has been incor- 
porated into the German empire. The other cities have preserved their 
ancient privileges of self government, but owe allegiance to the present 
German empire, as they owed it to the old one in former days. They 
have joined the German Zollverein, or Customs Union, so that goods 
they import must pay duties where formerly they were free.” 

“That’s an excellent history in condensed form,” said Frank, “and 
when you have time you should write it out just as you have told it.” 

Mary promised to do so, and of course she kept her promise. Her 
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LUBECK GIRL STANDING FOR HER PICTURE. 


manuscript has been given to us, and we take pleasure in inserting it 
here without the change of a word. She added to it the following, 
which more directly concerns the city which was under consideration : 
“With the decline of the League the city of Lubeck lost much of 
its prosperity. When the League was in the height of its power the 
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Merchant Company of Lubeck contained five thousand members; in 
1859 it had only four hundred and seventy-four. The present popula- 
tion, fifty thousand, is only one-third of the population in the best days 
of the Hansa, and the commerce of the city has dwindled in proportion.” 

Our friends went to Lubeck, as agreed, and had a delightful ride 
through an attractive and well-cultivated country. Leaving the railway 
station they entered the city through the Holstenthor, or Holstein Gate, 
which is a fine specimen of a medizval gate-way. Mrs. Bassett re- 
marked that it was admirably preserved. Frank told her that it was 
built more than four hundred years ago, but was completely restored in 
1871, which accounted for its excellent condition. 

When they reached the market-place they agreed that they had not 
seen anywhere a more venerable looking spot, and at the same time one 
in which everything seemed to be kept from decay. There was the 
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Rathhaus, a brick building in Gothic style, with quaint spires and huge 
gables—or, rather, it consisted of two buildings placed at right angles 
to each other. 

The oldest part of the Rathhaus is just as it was completed in 1444; 
the other parts are of different dates, but are sufficiently old to be any- 
thing but modern, and in all the restorations and repairs the antique 
eharacter of the edifices has been preserved. The Hanseatic League 
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used to meet in the Rathhaus, but the great hall where the meetings of 
the Diet were held has been converted into public offices. The records 
of the League have been carefully preserved, and Frank said they must 
be of the highest importance to historians. 

Another ancient building in this square has been converted into a 
market-house. Mary and Fred thought it was capital fun to purchase 
trifles of modern production in this fourteenth century structure, and 
they would have remained there for hours had time permitted. Not 
only the market but the people in it were interesting to their eyes, as 
the Lubeckers have some quaint costumes of their own, which they 
have never given up for more modern garments. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


SIGHTS IN LUBECK.—THE RESULT OF A RELIGIOUS RIVALRY.—THE MARIEN- 
KIRCHE.—AN ANCIENT CLOCK.—PROVISIONS FOR THE POOR AND NEEDY.— 
THE BURGTHOR.—SIEGE OF LUBECK.—WALLENSTEIN AND HIS VOW.—A 
SCRAP OF HISTORY.—MARY’S NEW PROPOSAL, AND HOW IT WAS RECEIVED. 
—LADIES TRAVELLING ALONE IN EUROPE.—FRANK AND FRED AT STRAL- 
SUND; WHAT THEY SAW THERE.—A JOURNEY INTO THE COUNTRY.—THE 
STONE-BREAKERS.—WOMEN DOING HEAVY WORK.—CONDITION OF WOMEN 
IN NORTH GERMANY AND THE EMPIRE IN GENERAL, —COMMENTS OF AN 
ENGLISH WRITER.—FROM STRALSUND TO COPENHAGEN.—DENMARK’S CAPI- 
TAL; SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CITY.—OLD TIMES AND THE 
PRESENT. 


| Pee! the market-place of Lubeck our friends went a little distance 

to the north to see the Marienkirche, or Church of St. Mary’s, 
which has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the 
finest examples of Low 
German brick archi- 
tecture. It has been 
taken as the model for 
many other churches 
in this part of Germa- 
ny, but none of them 
are on so grand a scale; 
it is 335 feet long by 
162 in width, and its 
towers rise to a height 
of 407 feet. 


BRASS CANDELABRUM IN HOSPITAL, LUBECK. “This church is due 


to human vanity and 
religious rivalry more than anything else,” said Frank. 
“ How is that?” Mrs. Bassett inquired. 
“According to the histories,’ replied the youth, “the citizens de- 
termined to have a church which should be larger than the cathedral of. 
the bishop. Who originated the idea is not stated, but the citizens 
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THE BURGTHOR, LUBECK, 


gave the necessary funds, and this building was the result of their 


liberality in the cause of religion.” 
“ A very much better result than that of a great deal of the vanity 


and rivalry in the world,” was the comment which followed, and a very 


natural one it was. 
25 
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There are some very old paintings in the church, which occupied the 
attention of our friends for a time. While they were looking at these 
paintings they were told that the clock would strike shortly, and they 
must get to their places in front of it if they wished to see the curiosity. 

They had no need of the warning, as Frank and Fred had occasion- 
ally glanced at their watches to make sure of not missing the sight of 
the clock at noon. When they had found a good position, and were 
waiting for the hands to reach the mark of mid-day, Mary explained to 
her mother the peculiarities of the clock of Lubeck. 

“Tt isn’t equal to the famous clock of Strasburg,” said she, “ but it 
is nevertheless well worth seeing as a curiosity. It is more than three 
centuries old, and was so well constructed that it ran continuously for 
more than two hundred years without needing any repairs. Along in 
the middle of this century it got out of order, and behaved in such an 
unclockly way that it was thoroughly repaired in 1860. It has gone 
_ all right ever since. 

“ When the clock strikes twelve, the Emperor and the electors step 
forth and move past the figure of the Saviour; they bow, one by one, as 
they pass him, and then they disappear on the other side, opposite to 
where they came out. There, the clock is striking—see!” 

The figures came out and did as Mary had predicted. Mrs. Bassett 
remarked that it was certainly very much to the credit of its maker 
that the clock kept in order so long without repairs. Then she asked 
what was the use of the astronomical dial below the clock. 

“That dial gives eclipses of the moon and sun and various other 
things down to the year 1999,” said Frank. 

“We need not trouble ourselves about what it will do after that,” 
said his mother. Frank explained that some of the citizens of Lubeck 
were less indifferent on this subject than she was, and it had been 
seriously proposed to build another clock that would foretell eclipses for 
a thousand years longer than the present one. 

Having seen the Church of St. Mary’s to their satisfaction, our 
friends went to the cathedral, which the other building was intended to 
surpass in size and elegance. It was founded in 1173, and one of the 
monuments of the cathedral is the tomb of Gerold, the first Bishop of 
Lubeck. Other bishops are buried here, and there are some old paint- 
ings in the cathedral dating from the various centuries since the erec- 
tion of the building down to the present day. Close by the cathedral 
is a large building which is now a hospital. The mention of the hospi- 
tal brought the following remark from Fred: 
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WINDOW IN RATHHAUS, LUBECK. 


“There are few cities of Europe, or any other country, with pro- 
visions superior to those of Lubeck for taking care of the sick and des- 
titute. During the time of Lubeck’s prosperity her wealthy men gave 
liberally for the foundation of hospitals and ‘homes,’ and some of them 
were so permanently founded that they exist to-day. Begging is for- 
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bidden, and any needy person’s wants are supplied by the city at one of 
the institutions established for that purpose. The largest of these is 
known as ‘Hospital zum Heiligen Geist.’ It is very rich, and clothes, 
shelters, and feeds a hundred and more old men and women; in addi- 
tion to this its outside benefactions amount to many thousands of marks 
every year.” 

“ And I suppose the citizens of to-day take great pride in what their 
ancestors founded, do they not ?” said Mrs. Bassett. 

“Certainly they do,” replied the youth, “and they manage very 
carefully the funds that have been left for the support of these insti- 
tutions, which are very much on the plan of the ‘ hospitals’ that we saw 
in Edinburgh, as you remember.” 

Mrs. Bassett remembered the Edinburgh hospitals, and added that 
the name was likely to carry a wrong impression to many young 
readers. In consequence of her suggestion we will explain that the 
Continental use of the word “ hospital” implies a home, and comes from 
the same origin as the word “hospitality.” Of public establishments 
under this general designation there are now three classes; they include 
places for the reception and care of destitute old people, places for the 
board and education of children, and places for the care of the sick 
and injured. Those of the first class are usually called infirmaries or 
“homes” in America; the second class are asylums, and only the third 
class are called hospitals. Not infrequently an institution in Europe 
may be devoted to one, two, or all the above-named purposes, but this 
is very rarely the case in America. 

A short distance beyond the “ Hospital zum Heiligen Geist” our 
friends reached the Burgthor, or city gate. It is on the northern side 
of the city, and, like the churches of Lubeck, is built of brick; it dates 
from the year 1444, and is an immense structure with two spires, each 
of which is 430 feet high. Frank made a rapid sketch of the building, 
which he afterwards finished by the aid of a photograph that Mary 
bought at a shop close by. 

There was a peaceful appearance to everything around the Burgthor, 
and this led Fred to recall the circumstance that it was near this gate 
that the Prussians, who had retreated from the battle-field of Jena, had 
several encounters with the French who pursued them. In spite of its 
walls, and the fact that it is almost entirely surrounded by water, the 
city fell into the hands of the French. The river and a chain of little 
lakes convert the site of the city very nearly into an island; the only 
strip of land is at the north, where the Burgthor stands, and it was here 
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Napoleon forced an entrance and beat back the defenders. Lubeck was 
sacked by the French army and its trade suffered terribly from the 
French Continental system. It was incorporated in the French empire 
in 1810, but regained its former condition in 1813. 

“ You haven’t yet told us the name of the river on which Lubeck 
stands,” said Mrs. Bassett, as they stood near the Burgthor and looked 
upon the stream that was flowing sluggishly along towards the sea. 

“Excuse me for the neglect,” said Frank; “I ought to have said 
that the river is the Trave and it flows into the Baltic; it is nine miles 
from here to the sea. At the mouth of the river is Travemiinde, which 
is where the people of Lubeck go when they wish to indulge in sea- 
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bathing. Of late years the channel of the river has been deepened, so 
that vessels of considerable size may ascend to Lubeck, but it is yet far 
behind Hamburg in this respect. If the founders of the city could have 
looked forward for eight centuries and known the size of the ocean 
steamers of the present time, doubtless they would have laid the foun- 
dation-stones where Travemiinde now is, or, at any rate, nearer the 
mouth of the river.” ae 

While the travellers were seated in the parlor of the hotel after din- 
ner they talked about what they had seen during the day, and naturally 
turned to the subject of their future movements, 

“T would like to stay here two or three days,” said Mary, “I am 
delighted with these quaint buildings and wish I could see more of 
them.” 

Mrs. Bassett expressed a similar desire, whereupon Frank asked if 
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they would like to go to Stralsund and Rostock as soon as they had 
done with Lubeck. 

Then followed an explanation of what was to be seen at those 
places, and there was a consultation of the map which showed the 
routes along the southern shore of the Baltic. 

The ladies concluded that they did not particularly care for Stral- 
sund, but would prefer going straight from Lubeck to Copenhagen. 

“That is easy enough,” said Frank. “A steamer leaves Lubeck 
every evening about four o’clock and reaches Copenhagen at six or 
seven the next morning.” 

Mary was silent for a few minutes as she looked at the map. When 
she spoke it was as follows: 

“Tve a plan to suggest that will suit us all. Mother and I will stay 
here while you and Fred go to Stralsund. When you are ready to 
leave there for Copenhagen you can telegraph to us and then we'll 
start by the steamer that evening. We shall get to Copenhagen at the 
same time, or, if you prefer it, you can get there one day ahead of us 
and then send your telegram. Do you approve my plan, mother ?” 

Mrs. Bassett took some minutes to consider the case, and carefully 
balanced the arguments for and against it, and also the possibility of 
objections on the score of propriety. From her American point of view 
she saw nothing out of the way in the performance of the journey by 
herself and daughter, and frankly said so. 

“Tf Frank and Fred approve it I have no objections to make,” said 
she. “They can arrange at the office of the steamer so that rooms will 
be reserved for us on whatever day we wish to start; the hotel man- 
ager or the courier will see us safe on board, and Frank will meet us 
when we arrive. Unless some accident happens to the steamer I think 
we shall be just as safe as though we were all together. Mary will do 
the talking when any is necessary, but I don’t see that we need to speak 
to any one from the beginning to the end of the trip.” 

Frank and Fred approved the plan, partly for the reason that it left 
them free to visit Stralsund, and partly because they thought it would 
please Mary to have a little independence. Inasmuch as hundreds of 
American women travel im England and on the Continent every year 
entirely without the escort of fathers, sons, husbands, or brothers, they 
saw no reason for objecting to the journey which was under consider- 
ation, especially as it was not a long one. 

The next day the necessary arrangements were made for the de- 
parture of the ladies from Lubeck for Copenhagen whenever they 
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should give notice a few hours in advance, and after these had been 
completed a drive was taken in the suburbs of Lubeck. In the after- 
noon Frank and Fred took a steamer direct for Stralsund, where they 
arrived the next morning. They had hoped to touch at Rostock, which 
was once a powerful member of the Hanseatic League, and, though 
greatly reduced in glory, still has 
a considerable trade in fish, grain, 
coal, and petroleum. 

Rostock presents the same med- 
leval aspect as Lubeck, and the 
boast of its inhabitants is that it 
was the birthplace of Field-mar- 
shal Blucher, by whose aid Wel- 
lington obtained the victory of 
Waterloo. <A statue of Blucher 
adorns the market-place, or Bluch- 
er Platz, and the house of his birth 
is marked by a tablet which gives 
a brief account of his career. 

On their arrival at Stralsund 
the youths found themselves in a 
city surrounded entirely by water, 
and connected with the main-land 
by three bridges. The advantages 
of this position were such as to 
give Stralsund great consequence 
in ancient times; it was founded 
in 1209, and grew so rapidly that 
in the fourteenth century it was 
the most important town or city WROUGHT-IRON BRACKET, 
on the Baltic, with the exception 
of Lubeck. At the time of the Reformation it took sides with Luther 
and adopted his religion; the result was that it was besieged by an 
army led by Wallenstein, one of the most remarkable of the generals 
who became prominent on the Catholic side during the “Thirty Years’ 
War.” Its inhabitants and garrison held out gallantly until Gustavus 
Adolphus came to their aid with a Swedish army, and Wallenstein was 
driven away with a loss of 12,000 men. 

“A great deal has been written about Wallenstein,” said Frank, 
“and according to my observation he has not been credited with all 
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that he deserves. He was the son of Protestant parents, but was 
brought up by his uncle, who was a zealous Catholic and caused his 
nephew to be educated in that faith. He was far more liberal in his 
views than was the Emperor of Austria, under whom he fought, and this 
liberality caused him to be distrusted and ultimately assassinated by 
order of the Emperor, notwithstanding he had twice saved the empire 
from destruction. 


DISTANT VIEW OF STRALSUND—LAND SIDE, 


“The artist Piloty has made one of his most effective paintings in 
the discovery of the assassination of Wallenstein. Here is a photograph 
of it, but there is, of course, an absence of color, which is admirably 
done in the original. 

“ According to history, Wallenstein swore to capture the town of 
Stralsund, ‘though it were fastened by chains to heaven.’ Probably he 
would have captured it but for its insular position and the fact that 
there were no long-range cannon in those days. A battery of Krupp’s 
artillery would make short work of it at the present time. The siege 
by Wallenstein was not the only one that Stralsund was forced to en- 
dure; but I haven’t time to tell you about them all, nor have you the 
patience to hear them. 

“Stralsund is as quaint in appearance as Lubeck,” continued the 
youth, “and the description of one will almost answer for the other, 
though the details are different. We went straight to the market-place 
in the centre of the city, but there were few people there at the time, 
and the whole region seemed to have gone to sleep. We had been told 
that the Marienkirche was the princival sight of Stralsund ; it serves as 
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a landmark for approaching vessels, and as we came in from Lubeck we 
could see the tower and walls of the church long before anything else 
of the place was visible. 

“The Marienkirche is built of brick, like the churches of Lubeck, 
and is more than four hundred years old. We went through it, but did 
not see anything worthy of especial note; the best thing about it was 
the view from the tower, which gave us the city spread below us like a 
map, and beyond it the island of Rugen, with its numerous bays and 
harbors. Looking due north we could make out the coast of Sweden 
at the southern end of the Scandinavian peninsula, and we could also 
catch a glimpse of Denmark, to which we were next to make our way. 


DISCOVERY OF WALLENSTEIN’S ASSASSINATION.—(Piloty.) 


We spent nearly an hour in the tower and then descended to see the 
other curiosities of the place. 

“The town-gate, as it is called, is something that has been sketched 
by a good many artists who have come here, and is likely to be sketched 
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again. It is preserved in its ancient form, with a single arch very deep 
and. massive, a two-story guard-house above, and a very steep and high 
roof that comes to a sharp point. At different times there has been 
some hard fighting at this gate as at other gates at Stralsund. Near 
the Frankenthor there is a tablet which records the defence of Stral- 
sund by Charles XII., of Sweden, in 1715, and to make it the more em. 
phatic it is in Swedish instead of German. 

“One of the most amusing things we have seen is an inscription 
on the entrance to the merchants’ benches in one of the churches, the 
Nicolaikirche, which is patterned somewhat after the Marienkirche, 
and contains a good many wooden carvings dating from the sixteenth 
century. You don’t expect to find anything in the shape of rhyme in 
a church, unless it be an epitaph or a hymn, and consequently the at- 
tempt of somebody to make a jocular verse in this place took us by sur- 
prise. Here it is: 


“««T)yat den kramer ist de blief da buten, 
Oder ick schla em up de schnuten.’ 


“ And here is the literal translation of it, or very nearly so: 


“«« He that’s no merchant stay without, 
Else I shall strike him on the snout.’ 


“In all the buildings where we went we saw interesting specimens 
of iron- work. There were curious gratings in windows, screens in 
churches ; and in the venerable Rathhaus, which greatly reminded us 
of its namesake at Lubeck, there were panels and door-knockers and 
candelabra and. brackets, and numerous other things, which show that 
the workers in iron must have been very skilful and very industrious. 
We tried to buy some of the most curious of these things, but they 
were not for sale—at least, none that were worth having. Some that 
were offered to us were very inferior in character, and some were so 
evidently modern that the metal had not had time to rid itself of a 
color of newness. I have heard of a traveller who once offered high 
prices for some of these bits of iron-work; a blacksmith was kept at 
work upon one during the night, and it was brought for sale in the 
morning before being fairly cooled. The excessive warmth roused the 
stranger’s suspicions, and he refused to buy, whereupon he was de- 
nounced for causing an honest laborer to work all night for nothing. 

“After seeing the sights of Stralsund, we hired a carriage for a 
drive into the country. The roads in this part of Germany are excel- 
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lent, and as the country is flat, it is a good and an easy one for their 
construction. The principal roads are macadamized, and must cost a 
great deal of money, but after once they are laid they can be kept in 
repair at slight expense, as there can be no serious wash-outs in such a 
level region as this. 

“Some low huts near the road attracted our attention, and we asked 
the driver what kind of people lived there. 

“He explained that they were the Schleswigers, who went about 
making roads. That was their occupation, and a profitable one it was, 
and whole families were engaged in it. 

“ A little farther on we came to some of the people at work, and, 
sure enough, there were as many women as men among them, and in 
some of the groups the women were in the majority. There were also 
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old women and young children, and there were old men as well as 
those of middle or younger life. All seemed to be contented with their 
work, and even enjoying it, for they chatted and laughed in the inter- 
vals of wielding the hammers or tossing the stones about. I asked the 
driver if they made a good living at their business, and he said a good 
road-maker could earn ten dollars a week, which was a very profitable 
thing for this part of the world. 

“They reminded us of the women we saw at the mines of Cornwall, 
as you have read in Zhe Boy Travellers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the difference that the appearance of the Schleswigers was much 
more cheerful than that of their English sisters. They were healthy 
and robust in appearance, and the cheeks of the young women were 
as rosy as one could wish to see. The driver said they could earn 
enough in summer to support themselves comfortably through the win- 
ter if it were not for the intemperate habits of the men, who took the 
earnings of their wives and daughters to spend for drink as soon as it 
_ was received, or even pledged it in advance. 

“This remark led us to inquire into the condition of the women of 
this part of Germany. They work in the fields, or at any kind of man- 
ual labor, the same as the men, with the possible difference that the 
hardest of the work falls to them. The wife of the man of the peas- 
ant class is little better than the slave of her husband; she performs 
the drudgery of the household in addition to working at whatever will 
earn anything, and her earnings belong not to her but her husband. 
He may spend them in whatever way he pleases, and she has no right 
to complain. Here, as in many other countries, a considerable part of 
the money of ‘the lower classes finds its way into the till of the sellers 
of intoxicating drink. The drinking habit is not discouraged by the ~ 
authorities, for the reason that a considerable part of the Government 
revenue is derived from the drinking-shops, 

“An English writer on this subject (Rey. S. Baring Gould, in Ger- 
many Present and Past) says as follows: 

“<The women have in Germany a very just cause for complaint. 
The men have virtually excluded them from their society. In their 
clubs and taverns they spend their leisure, and pour out the wealth of 
their ideas among their fellow-men, but never in their homes. The 
women pass their lonely evenings over their knitting or together; if 
the men appear at dinner, it is to eat and not to converse, to swallow 
their food and hasten back to congenial society in the café. The wife 
and daughters are supposed not to look at a newspaper, or have knowl- 
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edge or interest in anything which occupies the minds of the men. 
Both sexes suffer from this estrangement. The elimination of women 
from society has had a deteriorating effect on men’s minds and manners. 
It is this which causes the rudeness of exterior and coarseness of grit 
in the constitution of German men, and it is this which makes German 
women so incapable of using the good material which has been heaped 
up in their minds by education.’ 


THE STONE-BREAKERS. 


“A little further on in the chapter the same writer says: 

“<¢Tt is a pity that German men should not submit themselves to be 
kneaded and rolled into gentility by the tender fingers of their wives 
and daughters. There can be no sweeter, tenderer refiners in the world 
than German ladies. They fret out their little lives because they are 
denied the right to execute their proper mission. And German men, 
full of right principle, steady endurance, genius, and power, have in 
them all the elements of the ideally perfect man. The diamond must 
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be cut, the silver refined. Let them put themselves unreservedly at the 
feet of their wives and sisters. 

“The advantage will be mutual; the woman will be strengthened 
while the man will be polished. The intellectual culture of the race 
has developed the mental powers of women as well as of men. The 
German woman has far more brain-power than the English or French 
woman, infinitely more than the Spaniard and Italian, and, with the 
admirable education given her, she is calculated to be man’s best asso- 
ciate and confidant and help.’ 

“Leaving behind us the huts of the stone-breakers, and the heaps of 
stone with which the roads are made or mended, we found ourselves 
among the farms which line the southern shore of the Baltic in this part 
of the country. The fields of grain stretched far and wide, and we were 
told that a great deal of grain is grown here. The farms had every ap- 
pearance of prosperity. The houses of the farmers, as well as their barns, 
were capacious and well built, many of the barns being of brick, like the 
houses of their owners. The majority of the farm-houses stand in clumps 
of trees, and very often the foliage of the trees is so dense that the 
houses cannot be discerned until one has approached quite near them. 
As far as we went it was the same, and the landscape changed so slightly 
that we found it monotonous, and told the driver to return to Stralsund.” 

The youths inquired about the island of Riigen, which can be easily 
reached from Stralsund; but the result of their inquiries caused them 
to decide not to delay longer their departure for Copenhagen. They 
found that Riigen was principally devoted to cattle-raising and fishing, 
and that a goodly number of people go there in the summer for sea- 
bathing. Fred said that if he could have the entertainment which 
Charles XII. had on August 8, 1715, he would certainly go to Riigen, 
but otherwise he was prepared to “ move on.” 

Frank asked what was the entertainment to which he referred. 

“ Why, the King witnessed a sea-fight between the Swedes and the 
Danes on that day, and the spectacle must have been a fine one. He 
sat on the top of a cliff four hundred feet high, and if you have any 
doubt about it they will show you the cliff, and point out the spot where 
the King sat.” 

“The Danes and Swedes are at peace now,” said Frank, “ and there- 
fore we cannot expect a repetition of the royal performance, so we'll 
go to Copenhagen as soon as we can get there.” 

A telegram was sent to the ladies at the hotel in Lubeck, telling them 
what steamboat to take, and through fear that the telegram might go 
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astray it was followed by a letter. The youths had previously ascer- 
tained when a steamer would leave Stralsund for Copenhagen, and also 
that it was a run of only eight hours from one port to the other. They 
timed their departure so as to reach Copenhagen in advance of the 
ladies and thus be able to meet them on their arrival. Furthermore, to 
guard against possibility of accident, they named the hotel where they 
would stop, and telegraphed to its manager to secure the rooms they 
desired for the entire party. 

The sea was rough enough to drive most of the passengers out of 
sight as soon as the steamer had passed out from the shelter of Riigen 
and found herself in open wa- 
ter. Frank and Fred remained 
on deck until a late hour, talk- 
ing of what they had seen, and 
laying plans for the future. The 
boat was still in the open sea 
when they retired to rest ; when 
morning came, and they went 
on deck again, they were in the 
harbor of Copenhagen. 

That it was a prosperous city 
was evident when they looked 
around and saw the number of 
ships in the harbor ; that the har- 
bor was an excellent one they 
had already learned by a con- 
templation of the maps and from 
other sources, and as a good har- 
bor is a very important factor in 
the growth of a maritime city, it 
followed naturally that Copenha- 
gen held high rank. 

“Its a very old city,” galid WROUGHT-IRON PANEL. 

Fred, as they watched the boats 

of all kinds moving about the harbor among the numerous ships, “and 
before a city was placed here there was a fishing village on the site. 
Copenhagen, or Kobenhavn, to follow the native style of spelling it, 
was founded in the twelfth century by Axel, Bishop of Roeskilde.” 

“He was the Axel around which the future of Copenhagen re- 
volved,” Frank remarked, as his cousin paused. 
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Fred paid no attention to the attempt at a bad pun, but continued : 

“ King Christian III. made it his capital in 1443, and it has been the 
capital of Denmark ever since. It has had some hard experiences, but 
its position and the excellence of its harbor have kept it in the line of 
prosperity in spite of its temporary reverses.” 

“Tt has had enough to discourage a city from trying to exist at all,” 
said Frank. ‘In the wars of Denmark with Sweden, Russia, Germany, 
Norway, England, and France, it has been blockaded, besieged, and bom- 
barded, and it had a good many troubles with the Hanseatic League, in 
which it was treated without mercy. 

“Tts troubles have continued down to modern times,” he added ; 
“but there has been nothing very serious since the first decade of this 
century. In 1801 there was a naval battle in front of Copenhagen, and 
six years later an English fleet and army besieged and took the city and 
its fleet in order to prevent the latter falling into the hands of the 
French with whom England was then at war.” 

“We'll look later at the history of Copenhagen and the troubles it 
has gone through,” said Fred. “ Just now we're interested in getting 
on shore as soon as the steamer is fast to the dock, and making things 
ready for the reception of the ladies of our party.”» 

In a few minutes after the conversation just narrated they were on 
shore and in the hands of the customs officials. They were not de- 
layed, the officials having learned from long experience that: American 
tourists do not need to be watched to prevent their defrauding the local 
revenues. f} ena 

“Tt was not always this way in Denmark,” said a gentleman: who 
stood near them, and with whom they had talked on the steamer. 
“ Down to near the end of the last century the commerce of the country 
was hampered by laws and regulations based on the principle that 
everything belonged to the Government and nothing whatever to the 
people. The Crown was enriched at the expense of the population; im- 
ported manufactures were not controlled at all by the men who im- 
ported them, but were sold at auction by the revenue officials. 

“ Anything that remained from the proceeds of the sale after the 
duties were paid was handed over to the importer. The result of this 
mode of dealing was that importations were very few, and consisted 
only of goods that could not be made in the country. The duties were 
very high, and there were not only duties on the importation of foreign 
goods into the country, but there were duties and restrictions upon do- 
mestic traffic between the provinces. 
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“ And that was not all,” the gentleman continued. “Monopolies 
‘were often granted to rich companies and individuals for trading with 
foreign countries or with the colonies of Denmark, and of course the 
holders of these monopolies paid liberally to the Crown for their privi- 
‘leges, which were very profitable.” 

“ When did these oppressive customs come to an end ?” Fred asked. 

“They did not cease all at once,” was the reply. “Some of them 
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were discontinued at the end of 
the last century and others dur- 
ing the present one. The laws 
have been changed from time 
to time; many of the most op- 
pressive taxes have been taken 
off altogether and others have 
been reduced ; there is a regu- 
lar tariff which all importers 
must pay; the old monopolies 
have ceased; there is no longer 
any tax upon domestic traffic in 
the provinces, and in several in- 
stances reciprocity treaties have 
been made with other countries. 
The Sound 
Dues were 
mixed up 
with our 
commercial 
relations, 
and your 
country had 
much to do 
with plac- 
ing them 
on their 
present ba- 


sis.” 


By this 


time the 
travellers 
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were ready to leave the custom-house. Frank and Fred thanked their 
informant for what he had told them, and said they would have an op- 
portunity to consider the Sound Dues after they had seen more of the 


city. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
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HE arrival of the steamer from Lubeck was anxiously watched for. 

In due time it was announced that the precious craft had entered 

the harbor and would soon be at her pier. Intrinsically she was not 
particularly precious, and would have failed to sell at a high price, as 


A DANISH CROMLECH. 


she was old and slow and not at all popular with those who frequently 
travelled between Copenhagen and Lubeck, but just then she was very 
precious to Frank and Fred. 

The youths were at the dock in advance of the steamer, and the 
moment she was made fast they went on board. Any fears they 
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may have had concerning the voyage were set at rest when they saw 
Mary leaning over the rail and waving a handkerchief. Her trim fig- 
ure was finely set off by a close-fitting ulster, and the bloom of her 
cheeks and the air of joyousness she displayed were sure indications 
that the journey from Lubeck had not been one of terror. 

Mrs. Bassett appeared at Mary’s side a moment after the girl had 
caught the gaze of her brother and cousin. She, too, waved a handker- 
chief, the regulation token of friendly greeting, parting, and recognition 
the world over, and the evidence accumulated that the twain had not 
suffered in the absence of their long-accustomed escorts and companions. 

“We got along splendidly,” said Mary, in answer to Frank’s ques- 
tion, “and didn’t have a bit of trouble. They were very polite to us 
at the office of the steamer. The manager of the hotel sent the courier 
to see us on board with our baggage, and the purser gave us two nice 
rooms that had a door connecting them. The captain was polite, the 
servants were all civil, and the only passengers we spoke to were two 
ladies, one German and the other Danish, and they were just as nice as 
nice can be. They spoke English very well. The Danish lady had 
been in America, and when she found we were from the United States 
she did everything she could to make us feel at home.” 

The youths expressed their satisfaction at the happy outcome of the 
temporary separation of the party, and then Mary added, archly: 

“Don’t be surprised, now, if mother and I run away and leave you 
at any time. We have learned how to get along by ourselves, and have 
had so much fun that we may try it again.” 

“ But not without your full approval, obtained beforehand,” said Mrs. 
Bassett, who evidently feared that possibly Frank and Fred might take 
Mary’s words too literally. Then she turned to say good-bye to her 
Danish acquaintance and exchange cards with her; both expressed the 
hope that they might meet again, and both were pleased to learn that 
they were going to the same hotel. The Dane, it seems, was not a 
resident of Copenhagen, but of one of the interior towns, and expected 
to remain in the city for a day or two before proceeding to her home. 

The hotel where our friends lived during their stay in Copenhagen 
was situated on the Kongens Nytorv, or King’s New Market, a large 
square or oval in the centre of the city. No fewer than thirteen streets 
radiate from the Kongens Nytorv, and consequently it is an excellent 
location for sight-seeing purposes. In itself it has a goodly number 
of sights, as we gather from the following memorandum, which Mary 
made at the end of her first day in the Danish capital : 7 
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VIEW ON HOLMENS KANAL, bears his name, and 

came to his death 

from a wound received while hunting, after having passed unharmed 
through a war with Sweden. 

“On the west side of the square is the palace of Charlottenburg, 
which is used as an Academy of Art. On the south side is the National 
Theatre, and on other sides there are fine buildings, some of them quite 
venerable in appearance, while the others offer a sharp contrast by rea- 
son of their newness. There is a great deal of activity in the Kongens 
‘ Nytorv, and I’m very glad we came here. The steady procession of 
people reminds me of the quay at Rotterdam, and it does not cease 
with the setting of the sun. 

“We are not far from the water-front of the city ; in fact, one of 
the docks extends up almost within a stone’s-throw of the Nytorv, and 
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it is lined with ships. They have kanals extending up among the build- 
ings, and while going about the city you come upon these retreats for 
ships and boats, and often quite unexpectedly. The people who laid 
them out showed a great deal of taste, as they bordered the quays with 
trees, and in other ways made them quite attractive. 

“One of the prettiest that we have seen is the Holmens Kanal, and 
I liked it so much that I bought a photograph to remember it by. One 
side of it is devoted to business, and the other to a promenade and park ; 
and as you stand on the banks you can see several very attractive build- 
ings, all at a single glance. If I were to find fault with anything in the 
neighborhood of the canal it would be with the pavement, which is 
very rough, but we are told that arrangements have been made for its 
repair, so that it will be all right when we come again.” 

Our friends had not been an hour in Copenhagen before they were 
made aware, by the sights around them, that they were in the city of 
Thorwaldsen and of Hans Christian Andersen. Frank and Fred were 
interested in the sculptor, while Mrs. Bassett and Mary inclined their 
attention to the story-teller more than to the worker in marble, though 
they were by no means without thoughts of the latter. 

Mary’s first inquiry was for the statue of Hans Christian Andersen, 
which, as she said, was erected during his lifetime, and presumably with 
his approval, obtained before it was made. 

“We'll see it when we go to the Rosenborg Garden,” said Frank. 
“The garden is worth seeing for itself alone, without counting in the 
statue of the famous story-teller. But you are mistaken as to the statue 
having been put up in Andersen’s lifetime ; it was planned while he was 
living, but was not completed in 1875, when he died. You will learn 
from the inscription on the base that it was erected in 1880.” 

“T see how I happened to make the mistake,” said the girl. “TI read 
about the designs of the sculptors being submitted to him, and that one 
of the first that was offered represented him with two children sitting 
by his knee while he was relating one of his stories. He said he was 
not in the habit of taking children in his arms, and he objected em- 
phatically to this idea being embodied in his monument. Isn’t it funny 
that a man who wrote so many stories for children should not have 
been fond of associating with them ? 

“One of his historians has explained his success in juvenile writing 
by saying that Andersen was a child all his life. He had the feelings 
of a child, and therefore knew how to write for young folks; his own 
autobiography, and the testimony of his friends, shows that he had a 
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juvenile temperament down to the time of his death, which occurred in 
his seventy-first year.” 

“Tt is said that he was a very vain man,” Mary continued. “Was 
that really the case ?” 

“Yes,” replied Frank; “but his vanity was that of a child who 
wants everybody to look at him. In his autobiography he shows this, 
and it crops out in the most innocent way imaginable. He does not 
try to conceal his anger when any of his writings are received with 
coolness; it is the petulance of a child who is disappointed, because his 
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latest snow-house, or other work of his hands, has not received the 
praise that he thinks is its due. Andersen’s friends all say that it was 
necessary to treat him exactly as though he were five or six years old, 
instead of a man in his maturity and more. 

“Tn his intense vanity,” Frank continued, “ Andersen may be com- 
pared with Lord Tennyson and some others who have won great liter- 
ary renown. His childish character caused him to be the prey of de- 
signing persons, and whenever he obtained any money he was liable to 
be wheedled out of it by shrewd appeals to his vanity, unless he was 
watched by disinterested friends. He would often have been in dis- 
tress had it not been for the pension which was allowed him by the. 
Government.” 

“T have read,” said Mary, “that his early life was a struggle with 
poverty. His father was a poor shoemaker; after his father’s death 
young Hans worked in a manufactory, and then came to Copenhagen 
in the hope of obtaining an engagement in the theatre. He failed to 
obtain it because he was too thin ;, then he tried to avail himself of his 
voice, which was very good, and his friends had told him that he could 
make a living by singing. He began, and did very well for a time; 
and then his voice failed, and he lost his situation.” 

“You have given his history correctly thus far,” said Frank; “and 
now tell me about his writings.” 

“He began to write verses when he was very young, exactly how 
young I don’t know. In his native place (Odensee) he was called ‘ the 
comedy writer,’ and when he went to Copenhagen he continued to com- 
pose verses as he had composed them at home. After his failure in 
singing he was in great distress, but he had made friends in the city, 
and one of them recommended him to the King. This recommendation 
procured him admission to an academy, where he remained for two or 
three years. In the mean while his poems and stories began to attract 
attention; when he left the academy the pension which the King gave 
him enabled him to travel in his own country and also in Germany, 
France, and Italy. His accounts of these travels served to make him 
better known; he wrote stories, travels, poems, tales for children, noy- 
els, and plays, and seems to have done a great deal of literary work in 
his lifetime. His tales for children were not among the earliest of his 
works, and the best of them seem to have been written quite late in his 
life, when he was as industrious as ever. 

“T have read some of his children’s tales,” Mary continued, “and 
now I shall get some of his ‘grown-up’ stories and read those, too. I 
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know I shall enjoy them, if they are anywhere near as good as the tales 
for young people.” 

“And I am quite certain we shall all enjoy them, and they will be 
useful to pick up in odd moments,” said Frank. “Do you know what 
the London Quarterly Review says of Andersen’s writings ?” 

Mary acknowledged that she did not. 

Then Frank read to her the following, which is from the publication 
just named : 

“<« For vividness and reality of detail, for breadth and boldness, too, 
in the description of scenery, and for skill in conveying the impression 
made on a fine mind and earnest heart by all that is beautiful in nature 
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and true in art, he stands without a rival among recent writers of ro- 
mance,’ and I believe this is entirely correct.” 

After this conversation Mary was more than ever desirous of seeing 
the statue, and her wish was gratified during the course of the day. 
She thus described the object which interested her so much: 

“The statue stands in a very pretty garden, the Rosenborg, which 
is open to everybody. There were a good many nurse-maids with chil- 
dren in the garden, and some of the children were playing around the 
statue. I wondered if they were familiar with the stories of the man 
who was represented in the bronze; but this is doubtful, as they were 
all too young to be able to read more than words of one syllable, even 
if they could do as muchas that. The statue represents him in a sit- 
ting pose, with a book in his left hand, while his right hand is extended 
as if he were in the act of reciting one of his tales. The book in his 
left hand is not open, and the hand rests on his knee; his cloak is 
thrown back from his shoulders, and reveals his coat buttoned at the 
waist, and also the large kerchief, which he was in the habit of wearing 
around his neck after the fashion of fifty years ago. 

“ Andersen wasn’t a bit handsome, if his statue and the photo- 
graphs that we have found in the shops resemble him at all. His 
mouth, nose, and eyes are large; he wore no beard, and his hair was 
brushed back and not parted at all. The Danish lady whom we met 
on the steamer from Lubeck said she met him several times, and re- 
membered him as rather careless in his dress, and as tall, thin, and 
awkward in his gait and manner. His clothes were loose and _ ill- 
fitting, and he reminded her of an overgrown boy who was wearing 
a cast-off suit of his elder brother’s or perhaps of his father’s. She 
says his manner was very kindly, and that he was always glad to 
see visitors, especially if they said nice things about his books. He 
generally took his visitors by both hands, and he was as cordial to 
any one he had never heard of as he might be to a king or an em- 
peror; probably he would be more so, as he might have been awed by 
an invitation to see the King. 

“The same lady says that when he was talking his face was full of 
animation. He rattled on about anything and everything that occurred 
to him; recalled incidents of his travels, and the circumstances under 
which some of his books were written; jumped from one topic to anoth- 
er with surprising rapidity, and altogether was a most delightful man 
to meet. He was magnetic or mesmeric, or whatever one may choose 
to call the feeling which makes you forget yourself, and regard the one 
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you are talking to as the most genial and sympathetic and joyous being 
you ever saw. 

“T asked if he lived in a fine house, and, if so, where it was, as I would 
like to see it. 

“She told me that he lived very plainly and changed his home 
every little while, so as to be among new faces and new surroundings, 
in order to obtain material for his work. He loved to mingle with 
plain people, and every reader of his books readily understands that he 
was a careful student of human nature. He was greatly loved by the 
people of Copenhagen, and there was universal grief at the time of his 
death.” 

After seeing the statue of Andersen in the garden, our friends turned 
their attention to Rosenborg Castle, which lies behind it, or, rather, at 
one side. It is a handsome building with high towers, and was built 
nearly three hundred years ago; modern repairs and alterations have 
not changed the style of architecture, though it has ceased to be a royal 
residence, as it was from the time of its founder (Christian IV.) down 
.to the middle of the eighteenth century. The kings who lived there 
fitted up several rooms, in which they deposited some of their robes of 
state, jewels, uniforms, and other things, and as this custom has been 
continued down to quite recent years the collection is an interesting 
one to look at. 

The party spent an hour or more in a study of these emblems of 
royal power and dignity. Mrs. Bassett expressed a wish that she could 
take some of the uniforms and coronation robes away with her, just to 
show the folks at home how the Danish monarchs were once arrayed. 
She thought the greater number of the garments were more costly than 
comfortable, especially those that were weighted down with gold and 
jewels, so that they must have been a severe burden to stand or even 
to sit in. 

~ On emerging from the Rosenborg Castle the party went for a stroll 
in the botanic garden, which occupies a part of the site of the old forti- 
fications of the city. Beyond it is a large hospital, and Frank learned, 
on inquiry, that Copenhagen is liberally provided with homes for those 
who need the care of the physician, and also for those who suffer from 
poverty in their old age. | 

At every step the traveller in Copenhagen is reminded of Thorwald- 
sen, and one of the first places to which our friends wended their way 
was the museum where the works of that famous sculptor are dis- 
played. Here is what Fred says concerning it : 
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“It is a gloomy sort of a building, something after the style of a 
Greek tomb, and is exclusively devoted to this one man; it contains his 
tomb as well as his works of art, and many things which belonged to 
him and were bequeathed to the Danish people. Thorwaldsen, as you 
are aware, made the Danish people his heir, giving them his works of 
art and all his fortune, after making provision for his daughter. 

“He is supposed to have been born at Copenhagen in November, 
1770, but the date and place of his birth are not known with certainty. 
According to a story told of him, he used to say simply that he arrived 
at Rome in 1797, to begin his career as a sculptor, and he wanted that 
to be considered the year in which he was born to an artistic life. His 
father was a ship-carpenter and wood-carver in very poor circum- 
stances, and his son was able to assist him at a very early age. He had 
practically no education, as he wrote with difficulty and could never 
spell correctly ; he rarely put pen to paper when he could avoid doing 
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so, and thus it happens that very few of his letters or other writings can 
be found, though they have been much sought for. 

“ But if he knew little about school education he knew a great. deal 
about art. In 1793 he gained the first gold medal in the annual com- 
petition at Copenhagen, and this honor carried with it the necessary 
funds for a three year’s sojourn at Rome, and travelling expenses going 
and returning. This may be called the beginning of his career, though 
it was not till 1803 that he made an important sale of anything of his 
own design. After this sale money flowed in upon him, and his time 
was constantly occupied with work.” 

“Did he make all the things here in this building?” Mrs. Bassett 
asked, as she walked through room after room and found herself sur- 
rounded by the works of the great sculptor. 

“ He did very little work at Copenhagen,” replied Fred. “ He re- 
mained at Rome until 1819, and then returned to Denmark after an ab- 
sence of twenty-three years.” 

“He must have been received with great distinction,” said Mary. 

“He certainly was,” Fred answered. “His tour was like that of a 
conquering hero. Everywhere on his journey special honors were 
shown to him, and when he reached Copenhagen he was welcomed tri- 
umphantly and the occasion was made an affair of public rejoicing. 
The whole population came out to receive him, and he was assigned to 
apartments in the Charlottenburg Palace. He remained at home about 
a year and then returned to Rome.” 

“Did he stay there the rest of his life?” 

“He remained there for eighteen years, very busily employed, and 
then went to Denmark, intending to end his days there. He found the 
climate unsuited to him after so long a residence in the South of Eu- 
rope; he went back to Rome, after travelling in Germany and Russia, 
and in 1844 he paid another visit to Copenhagen. One night he died 
suddenly in the theatre, and so his birth and death were at the Danish 
capital, though nearly all of his life was spent elsewhere.” 

“How one man could have made so many statues I can’t imagine,” 
said Mrs. Bassett. “Just think what an immense amount of work it 
must be to cut all these things out of solid marble.” 

Frank explained to his mother that the marble at which she was 
looking was not cut by the great sculptor, but by his assistants. “The 
sculptor,” said he, “makes a model in clay, and from this clay a plaster 
cast is taken. Then from this plaster the assistants, who are simply 
skilled marble-cutters and not sculptors in the artistic sense, hew the 
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stone so that it is an exact copy of the plaster. Look at this cast and 
see those marks upon it.” 

As he spoke Frank called his mother’s attention to pencil dots all 
over the white surface of the plaster; as he did so he explained that 
those dots were made by the workmen when they were taking the 
measurements from which to cut the marble. 
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‘The workmen cut down the marble,” said Frank, “so that it re- 
quires only a few finishing touches, and these are put on by the master 
himself. Some of the greatest sculptors have cut their own marble, 
and the Italians say that this was the case with Michael Angelo. But 
as he was the greatest sculptor of modern times we can hardly consider 
him as an example for others to follow, or set him up as a standard. 
He could even make a statue or a bust direct from the marble without 
previously making a model, which is something nobody in this century 
has been known to attempt.” : 

There are no fewer than forty rooms in the museum, and all are oc- 
cupied by the products of Thorwaldsen’s genius. Then there are the 
galleries and vestibules, which are similarly filled ; altogether there are 
about eighty statues in marble and a great number of plaster casts, 
so that the collection is the largest in the world of the works of any 
one man of this or any other time. 

“They must have a specimen here of everything he ever made,” 
Mrs. Bassett remarked. 

“On the contrary, there are many works of his art which are not 
represented here,” said Frank. “He produced altogether about five 
hundred works, and in the last decade of his life he received orders for 
many more than he could possibly execute.” 

Thorwaldsen’s tomb is in a central quadrangle which is open to the 
sky, and surrounded by the corridor and rooms that contain the works 
he created. The grave is covered by a flat stone, over which ivy is 
growing, and the sides of the building that face the quadrangle are 
covered with frescos. Some of these represent scenes in the public 
reception to the sculptor on the occasion of his return from Rome al- 
ready mentioned. Mrs. Bassett thought the frescos were very poorly 
executed, as they had a very blotchy appearance; Frank explained that 
their condition was due to the climate, which is not at all adapted to out- 
door paintings. The attempt to copy the style of a Greek mausoleum 
in this northern land does not seem to have been particularly successful, 

From the museum devoted to one man whose name and fame are 
well known the party went to the museum which represents many 
thousands of men whose names are not known and never will be. It 
is more than possible that they never had any. 

This was the Museum of Northern Antiquities, which is probably 
the best of its kind in the world, though this claim is disputed by the 
Swedes, who contend that it is surpassed by a similar collection at 
Stockholm, and of which they are very proud. 
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Our friends were not greatly interested in studies of antiquity in 
this part of the world, but, notwithstanding this, they found much in 
the building to attract their attention. Mrs. Bassett asked when the 
museum was started, and what was the object of it. 

“Tt was founded in 1807,” said Fred, “and owes its existence to 
Professor Nyerup, an eminent Dane. Since his time it has been great- 
ly extended, and the collection is constantly receiving additions. The 
catalogue says there are forty thousand objects on exhibition, but I do 
not propose that we shall count them in order to verify or disprove the 
assertion, especially as it doesn’t greatly concern us.” 

“One thing I observe,” said Mrs. Bassett, “is that the place seems 
to be more attractive to the people in general than any other museum 
we have seen. Where there were ten visitors in the Thorwaldsen Mu- 
seum there are a hundred here.” 

“ And please observe another thing,” said Frank. ‘The collection 
is arranged in chronological order, so that the visitors begin with the 
earliest period of the life of mankind as they enter the building, and are 
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brought down to the latest periods represented as they leave the col- 
lection and go out again into the streets.” 

“Sure enough!” was the exclamation. “What an admirable ar- 
rangement it is for everybody !” 

“We have, first,” continued the youth, “what is called the ‘ Flint 
Period, when flints and stones in general were the principal weapons 
and cutting utensils of man. These have been gathered from ancient 
mounds and graves in Denmark and Scandinavia, and are all from a 
time when there was no form of writing in use, and consequently no 
history of those days has come down to us.” 

“That’s what you call the ‘ Prehistoric Period,’ is it not?’ queried 
Mary. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “everything in the flint department is pre- 
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historic, and it is not possible to fix any exact date when these articles 
you are now contemplating were made.” 

“The Flint Period, as they call it here, is often called the Stone Period 
or Stone Age,” Frank continued. 

“Oh, just look here!” exclaimed Mary. “See how nicely these 
arrow-heads are made! Did they have nothing but stone to chip them 
out and shape them with ?” 

“Nothing but stone,” Frank answered. “The flints were chipped 
and polished very patiently, and must have required a great deal of 
labor on the part of those who made them.” 

“ Oertainly they must,” said Mrs. Bassett. “ And here’s a saw made 
of flint. I suppose they sawed wood with it and thought they had 
accomplished something of great consequence when they did so.” 

Then attention was called to axes, hammers, knives, chisels, and other 
things, all of them well shaped and some highly polished. The axes 
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were drilled for the insertion of handles, and some of them had double 
blades, like the battle-axes of metal which were in use before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. 

Our friends rambled on from one case to another, and at every step 
found something of interest. Mary declared that she had learned a 
great deal about prehistoric people 
in the brief time she had spent in 
the flint department of the museum, 
and her mother echoed the words of 
the girl. 

“You said that flint and stones 
were the material out of which most 
of the weapons and cutting utensils 
were made in the Stone Age,” said 
Mary, turning to her brother. “What 
other materials were in use?” 

“They used bone, wood, horn, am- 
ber, and one or two other things,” 
was the reply; “but as these mate- 
rials are perishable, only a few speci- 
mens have descended to us. Stone, 
being imperishable, gives us a record 
of the human race at the time when 
men and women were clothed in 
the skins of beasts, if they wore any 
clothing at all, and lived in caves STONE axes (DANISH). 
or the rudest of huts. They buried 
their dead in chambers hollowed out of the earth, and often covered 
by cromlechs or large stones. These things represent man in his sav- 
age state, and we can only conjecture how long ago it was that he lived 
in this way.” 

“ Now we'll go into the next rooms,” said Frank, “and look at the 
implements that have come down from the Age of Bronze. This is the 
second of the three great periods into which the early history of man- 
kind is divided.” 

“JT know,” said Mary, “the Age of Stone, the Age of Bronze, and the 
Age of Iron. How was it that bronze happened to come before iron ?” 

“‘Tt was doubtless because bronze, or copper, is found sometimes in 
what is called the ‘native’ form; that is, it is the pure metal, or nearly 
pure, and requires no smelting to make it ready for use. Men found it 
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in this condition, and were able to shape it into what they wanted by 
pounding it on anvils of stone with stone hammers.” 

“ Didn’t they have silver about the time that they had bronze?” 

“No,” was the reply. “In many of their graves gold is found with 
implements and weapons of copper, but silver is not found there; it 
came later, during the Age of Iron, and 
glass came at the same time. Many of the 
copper articles appear to have been cast, 
and therefore the people at that time must 
have had a knowledge of smelting. This 
knowledge enabled them to discover iron, 
and in course of time iron displaced bronze 
just as bronze had displaced stone.” 

“Probably the three ages ran somewhat 
into each other,” said Fred, who up to this 
time had been in another part of the room, 
and paid little attention to the discussion. 
“Thus, they would continue to use imple- 
ments and weapons of stone long after 
bronze was discovered, and articles of bronze 
after iron was discovered and came into 
use.” 

Then Fred repeated the following, which, 
he said, was from the writings of Lucretius, 
who flourished in the century before the 
Christian Era : 


*«* Arma antiqua, manus, ungues, dentesque fuerunt, 
Et lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami; 
Posterius ferri vis est aerisque reperta, 

Et prior aeris erat quam ferri cognitus usus.’” 


“T wish you would translate that,” said 
Peal, SLi Net pay hh Mary. ‘“ My Latin isn’t of the best kind, 
as you know.” 
“All right,” said Fred ; “ here goes for a translation: 


*** Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails, 
And stones, and fragments from the branching woods ; 
Then copper next; and last, as later traced, 

The tyrant iron.’” 


“TI have read somewhere how iron received its name,” said Mary. 
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“ How was that?” 

“ Down to a battle that was fought two or three thousand years 
ago all weapons were made of stone or copper. But at this battle the 
general on one side came on the field with a thousand guardsmen around 
him, all carrying weapons of a new metal which shone brilliantly and 
flashed back the rays of the sun. The general on the other side was 
fairly dazzled by the brightness of these flashing rays, and as the 
guardsmen approached he turned and fled.” 

“ What has that to do with the name of the new metal ?” 

“When he fled,’ answered Mary, “he said to those about him, ‘7 
yun, and these words were adopted as the name of the new discovery.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Frank, “ you found that in Zhe Origin of 
Names, by John Phenix, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,” the girl answered; “but I don’t believe it’s true.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Mrs. Bassett, with a perfectly serious face. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF COPENHAGEN. —THE SOUND.—SOUND DUES. — ANCIENT 
RIGHTS OF THE KING OF DENMARK.—EARLY NAVIGATION BY THE DANES; 
THEIR SUPPOSED EXPEDITION TO AMERICA IN A.D. 1000.—THE DANISH 
MONARCHY.—ANTIQUITY OF THE LINE OF KINGS—GOVERNMENT OF DEN- 
MARK.—THE RIGSDAD, AND WHAT IT DOES—DANISH ARMY AND NAVY.— 
EXCURSION TO ELSINORE.—THE SCENE OF “HAMLET.”—AALBORG AND ITS 
PECULIARITIES. — JUTLAND. — PRODUCTS OF DENMARK.—IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS. —SCENERY IN NORTHERN DENMARK.— AN ANCIENT TOWN.—A CITY 
OF EELS.—CHURCHES AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—A HAUNTED HOUSE 
AND ITS HISTORY.—FREDERIKSHAVN.—LASO.—WHAT THE SAND HAS DONE. 


[ order to have a view of the city from an elevated point, our friends 
climbed to the top of The Round Tower, as it is called, the ascent 
being made by Mrs. Bassett along with the rest, she having no hesita- 
tion at undertaking it on 
finding that there was 
nothing to do but ascend 
a gentle slope like a hill. 
It is possible to ride to 
the top of the tower; 
kings and queens and 
other great personages 
have done so, but this 
amusement is not per- 
mitted to ordinary mor- 
tals. The view was not 
unlike that which they 
had enjoyed at Amster- 
FIRST NAVIGATION, dam, as Copenhagen is 
intersected by canals and 

there is a considerable amount of water in front of it. 

A good view of the coast of Sweden lay before them as they stood 
on the top of the tower, which was originally built for an observatory, 
and was for a long time the place whence the royal astronomers studied 
the heavens. Looking to the north they traced the strait in the direc- 
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tion of Elsinore, where the land seemed to close in and cut off all com- 
munication by water in that direction. 

“That is the Sound,” said Frank, as he pointed to the strip of wa- 
ter which separated the two 
countries, “and this is a good 
place to talk about the Sound 
Dues:? 

“T have been looking them 
up,” Fred replied, “and find 
that the question of these dues 
came very near bringing about 
a war between Denmark and 
the United States at one time.” 

Mary asked what the Sound 
Dues were. Mrs. Bassett also 
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expressed a desire to hear about them, and, thus encouraged, Fred 
spoke as follows to his eager audience : 

“The body of water which separates Denmark from Sweden is 
called the Sound, as Frank has just told you. It is about seventy 
miles long from north to south, and three miles from side to side at its 
narrowest part, which is between Elsinore and Helsingborg. It is the 
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principal water route in and out of the Baltic, and is used by a great 
number of vessels of all sizes and kinds.” 

As the party looked out on the waters the latter part of Fred’s state- 
ment was hardly necessary, as the Sound was thickly dotted with ships 
and steamers; Mary tried to count them, but after reaching one hun- 
dred and twenty odd she gave up the attempt. 

“You say it is the principal way in and out of the Baltic,” Mrs. Bas- 
sett remarked; “I thought it was the only one.” 

“You will see by the map,” the youth answered, “that there is 
another route through what is called the Great Belt. The Sound is 
preferred to the Belt because it is shorter and is favored by better 
winds for the greater part of the year.” 

“T understand,” was the reply. ‘“ Excuse the interruption.” 

“Formerly,” continued Fred, “the King of Denmark owned both 
sides of the Sound, and he collected toll on all ships that passed through 
it in either direction, no matter what might be their nationality. In 
the year 1348 an agreement was made between him and the towns of 
the Hanseatic League, that the King should maintain a sufficient number 
of light-houses along the coast, and in return for so doing he was to col- 
lect the tolls, which became known afterwards as Sound Dues.” 

“Did the other nations of the world agree to that condition?” Mary 
asked, as Fred paused. 

“Yes; England made a treaty with Denmark to that effect in 1450, 
and its example was followed by other countries. The custom was kept 
up for centuries—down to the middle of this century, in fact. Trouble 
arose on the subject from time to time, and sometimes there was war on 
the horizon. The troubles between England and Denmark in the early 
part of this century, when Copenhagen was bombarded and the Danish 
fleet captured or destroyed, was caused—in part, at least—by the Sound 
Dues, which England considered excessive.” 

“Didn’t you say that the United States had trouble with Denmark 
on the same subject ?” | 

“Yes; in 1855 the United States refused to pay the Sound Dues 
any more, and there was much negotiation in consequence. Out of 
the disputes between the two countries grew a treaty between Den- . 
mark and other countries that the Sound Dues should be abolished. 
Since March, 1857, they have not been collected, and ships of all nations 
may sail through the Sound as freely as they can cross the Atlantic 
Ocean or any other body of water.” 

“TI suppose Denmark surrendered its right to collect the dues rath- 
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er than have a war with all the rest of the world, which would have 
crushed the country out of existence.” 

“ That feeling may have had a great influence, no doubt,” said Fred, 
“but her rights in this matter were made a matter of purchase. Af- 
ter the refusal of the United States to pay any more duties at Elsinore, 
the Danish Government proposed to accept a money payment in return 
for giving up the right it had so long exercised. The negotiations which 
followed settled the question. The maritime nations of the world 
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agreed to pay three and a half million pounds sterling (very nearly) 
and the payments were apportioned to the different countries, according 
to their use of the Sound. The share of the United States amounted 
to a trifle less than eighty thousand pounds, or four millions of dollars. 
The treaty with the United States was separate from the others, but the 
principle adopted was the same.” 

“Does Denmark do anything in return for all this money ?” 
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“Certainly ; it is bound to maintain the light-houses and superintend 
the pilotage. The pilots receive payment for their services, as pilots do 
everywhere; but nothing can be collected on account of the light-houses, 
as was formerly the case.” 

“The Danes were among the earliest navigators of the sea,” contin- 
ued Fred, “and at one time they were more powerful on the water than 
any other people of the world. They made more use of sails than did the 
people of the Mediterranean, and history tells us that sailing vessels 
were developed much more rapidly by the northern nations than by those 
of the south. The Norsemen, who comprised the people that are now 
known as Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, ravaged the coasts of Brit- 
ain with their piratical crews, and even sent an expedition to America.” 

“ve read about that,” said Mary. “They are supposed to have 
gone there in the year 1000, and visited the country around Newport, 
Rhode Island.” 

“So it is asserted and believed by some, and disbelieved and denied 
by others. Volumes have been written on this controversy, and the dis- 
putants have plenty of proof, or the lack of it, in support of their theo- 
ries. We won’t take it up now, as we can no more reach a settlement of 
it than can those who have preceded us.” 

Soon after this conversation came to an end the party descended 
from the Round Tower and returned to the hotel. As they passed into 
the Kongens Nytorv their attention was drawn to a carriage, whose oc- 
cupant was the object of a great deal of respect on the part of the peo- 
ple. Hats were raised as the carriage drove along, and the courtesies of 
the public were acknowledged by their recipient, who brought his hand 
to his head every few seconds. 

Though the gentleman was in plain clothes and might be an every- 
day personage, Frank readily perceived that it was the King and said so 
to his companions. There was just time to have a glimpse of his feat- 
ures before he was whisked out of sight. 

The view of the ruler of the kingdom led Mrs. Bassett to ask about 
the royal family, and also stimulated Mary to inquiries of the same sort. 
The result of her questioning the girl set down as follows: 

“Denmark is a very old country, considered from a kingly point of 
view ; its monarchy reached its millennium in 1880, which was one 
thomsand years after its formation under Gorm the Old. It was a more 
powerful nation in former times than it is to-day, for it held the whole 
of what is now Sweden and Norway, and also a considerable territory 
that to-day belongs to Germany. Denmark has had many wise kings 
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in the long line that can be distinctly traced from Gorm the Old to 
Christian [X., but it has also had many who were unwise or tyrannical or 
both. The unwise rulers are the ones to whom Denmark owes its loss 
of territory in the centuries that have preceded the present. 

“For a long time the kings of Denmark could do pretty much as they 
liked, without regard to what the people thought of them. Down to 
1660 the kings were elected by the nobles, but in that year the right to 
the throne was made hereditary and given absolute power. This was 
not a material change from the old practice, as the election was always 
made from the same family, which naturally called itself the royal one. 
There was a change of families 
in 1448, owing to there being 
no male heir to the throne, and 
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at that time the present family (of Oldenburg) came into power and 
has remained ever since. 

“Though the kings of Denmark have had absolute power down to 
very recent times, they have sometimes found that there was a limit to 
it. One king (Christian II.) invaded Sweden and conquered it in 1520; 
but he conducted himself so cruelly that he roused the anger of his own 
people as well as that of the Swedes. Gustavus Vasa liberated Sweden in 
1522, and in the same year the Danes deposed their tyrant king and sent 
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him into exile. Eight or ten years after he was expelled he came back 
with an army and tried to retake his throne. He was defeated and capt- 
ured, and his former subjects kept him in prison for twenty-eight years. 
His imprisonment ended with his death, and, according to all accounts, 
he did not receive any privileges in prison on account of his former 
rank, but was treated like any other convict. 

“ Denmark isn’t a very large kingdon, as its whole area is less than 
fifteen thousand square miles (about one-third the area of Pennsyi- 
vania), and its population does not exceed two and one-half millions. 
Consequently, the King is not a very great personage when we compare 
him with the King of Italy and some other countries; but, nevertheless, 
he is not to be turned away with a single word. His family connec- 
tions are good, as he has one daughter who is Empress of Russia, and 
another is Princess of Wales, and may one day be Queen of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and Empress of India. His second son is King of 
Greece, and he has other sons and daughters who would be willing to 
accept situations of the same sort. He has a numerous family to sup- 
port and his income is not a large one. 

“The Danish lady whom we met on the steamer from Lubeck says 
that the King has never visited his imperial daughters nor his royal son, 
for the reason that he cannot afford to travel in the style that would be 
required of a king. A country no larger than Denmark cannot give a 
large salary to its king, and the royal family has no private property of 
consequence, though it does not suffer for bread. 

“J asked Frank what kind of a government Denmark has. He says 
it is a constitutional monarchy, as the King is restricted by a Consti- 
tution and by an upper and lower house of Parliament. The Constitu- 
tion was granted in 1849, and has undergone some changes since that 
time. The Diet, or Parliament, is called the Rigsdad (what a funny 
name!), and it makes the laws which the King executes. The upper 
house, or Senate, is the Landsthing, while the lower house is the Folke- 
thing. I suppose a member of either house considers himself something. 

“The members of the Landsthing (there are sixty-six in all) have so: 
nearly the same duties as the Senate of the United States or the Brit- 
ish House of Lords that it is not necessary to describe them. Twelve 
members of the Landsthing are named for life by the King; the rest are 
elected indirectly by the people for terms of eight years. All are paid 
for their services, and the selections by the King must be made among 
men who are, or have been, representatives of the people in the Folke- 
thing. The members of the Folkething are chosen directly by the 
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A STREET IN AALBORG. 


people, and they serve for three years; all bills for money must be sub- 
mitted to the Folkething by the Government, and in this way the people 
have something to say—and a great deal, too—about the taxes and the 
way their money shall be expended. 

“ Denmark does not spend so much on her army and navy, in propor- 
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tion to her population, as some of her neighbors; nevertheless, it takes 
a good deal of money to support them. They have a standing army in 
time of peace of three hundred and forty officers and seventeen thou- 
sand men, but in case of war they could raise it very quickly to fifty 
thousand, besides a reserve force nearly as large. Every able-bodied man 
is liable to eight years’ service in the army or navy, and eight years 
more in the reserve, which is called into the field in case of war. 

“There, that’s all I’m going to say about the Government of Den- 
mark, and I wouldn’t have been able to tell as much as you see here 
without the help of Frank and Fred; and Fred says they wouldn’t 
have been able to help me if they hadn’t consulted half a dozen books 
that contained what they wanted to know.” 

One morning, when they came down to breakfast, the ladies met 
their Danish friend, Mrs. Petersen, whose acquaintance they made on 
board the Lubeck steamer; she was just leaving for her home in Aal- 
borg, and invited Mrs. Bassett and Mary to accompany her. If they 
would do so she would delay her departure till the following day, or 
they could come to Aalborg when they had finished their stay in the 
capital and satisfied their curiosity. 

“ You will have a chance to see something of the interior of Den- 
mark,” said Mrs. Petersen, “and when you get to Aalborg you will find 
yourself in a city of about fifteen thousand inhabitants. It has been a 
city since very long ago; as far back as the eleventh century it coined 
its own money and was a place of importance.” 

“T would like very much to see it,” said Mrs. Bassett. “Here comes 
Frank; we’ll ask him about going there.” 

“T see no reason why you should not visit Aalborg,” said the youth, 
when he learned what had been proposed. ‘“ While you and Mary are 
seeing Aalborg, Fred and I will go to Skagen, and when we come back 
we can continue our journey to Sweden and Norway without return- 
ing to Copenhagen.” 

But, as usual, there was some shopping to be done before leaving the 
Danish capital, and so it was arranged that the party would follow Mrs. 
Petersen in a day or two. They would send a telegram as soon as they 
had decided upon their time of departure, so that their kind hostess 
would know when to expect them. 

The shopping was duly attended to, and there was also time for an 
excursion to Elsinore, where Shakespeare laid the scene of the play of 
“Hamlet.” Elsinore, or Helsingor, as the Danes call it, has profited 
greatly by the kindness of the great dramatist in locating his famous 
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play there. Hundreds of tourists go to Elsinore every summer to 
look at the castle and its apartments, and to stand on the platform 
where Hamlet met the ghost of his father. A small pond near the 
castle is pointed out as the place where Ophelia drowned herself, and 
not far off is a mound which is said to be her grave. Ophelia had no 
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grave there until some twenty years ago, when the mound was made 
by an enterprising hotel-keeper for the accommodation of his future 
patrons, who accept it unhesitatingly. 

The day before their departure for Aalborg, Frank sent the promised 
telegram, and late in the afternoon the party went on board the steamer 
that was to carry them as far as Aarhuus, on the peninsula of Jutland. 

They had a quiet night on the water and a view of Elsinore by 
moonlight, which gave the place a very picturesque appearance. At 
Aarhuus they took the train for Aalborg, about one hundred and fifty 
miles distant. The country through which they travelled was generally 
flat and fertile, and in many ways they were reminded of their ride 
through Holland. Here and there were bogs and waste places, and 
these seemed more and more frequent as they approached their desti- 
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nation. The Danes appeared to vie with the Hollanders in their love 
for storks; their nests were numerous, and the birds were often visible 
in the air or on the ground. 

Through the centre of Jutland there is a line of low hills, which may 
be considered the vanishing point of the Hartz Mountains as they trend 
to the north. Many of these hills are wooded, and on the lowlands 
there are frequent patches of forest, which are carefully preserved and 
add much to the beauty of the country. The hills nowhere rise to a 
greater height than 500 feet, so that the wildest imagination could 
hardly call Jutland a region of mountains. 

“They seem to have a great many herds of cattle in this country,” 
said Mrs. Bassett, as she looked from the windows of the train. 

“Yes,” replied Frank ; “they raise and export a great many cattle, 
the exportation in one year being more than eighty thousand head.” 

“What else do they export ?” 

“They export horses, sheep, eggs, lard, and butter,’ was the reply. 
“In the year 1886 their exports of butter and butterine to England 
alone amounted to more than eleven million dollars of our money, and 
of eggs to more than one million dollars. The great wealth of the 
country is in agriculture and grazing, but they have some important 
manufacturing industries, mostly for home purposes. Their grain prod- 
ucts are rye, barley, wheat, and oats ; in some years they have a large 
surplus of these things, which they send abroad, while at other times 
they are obliged to import them or go hungry.” 

In due time they reached Aalborg and met their Danish friend. 
The youths took the first train for Frederikshavn, which lies on the 
eastern coast and in the direction of the Skagen, of which they were in 
search. They left the exploration of Aalborg to Mary and her mother, 
and promised to take a glimpse of the town on their return. 

Let us listen to Mary’s account of what she saw in Aalborg. 

“The streets are narrow and many of the buildings are venerable, 
so that we were frequently reminded of Lubeck, or the older parts of 
Frankfort, during our wanderings about the place. The pavements of 
the streets are old-fashioned and quite in harmony with the little win- 
dows that look out upon them, and indicate that when they were made 
glass was much dearer than it is at present, or perhaps had not come 
into use at all. The windows swing open like doors, and are not made 
to rise and fall, as in America. Some of the houses have the second 
story projecting over the sidewalk, but this is not the case with all of 
them. The sidewalk is very narrow, and is made just like the pavement 
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in the middle of the street; you know that it is a sidewalk principally 
because it is divided off by a line of stones larger than the others, but all 
on the same level. 

“There are interior court- yards to many of the houses, and the 
kitchen doors open upon them; so do the rooms where hens, and oc- 
casionally pigs, are kept; but the latter are not numerous within the 
city limits. Most of the doors are low, and a tall man is obliged to 
stoop when he enters them. The walls of the houses are thick and 
warm, and certainly Aalborg has an appearance of comfort. 

“That Aalborg has had troubled times in the past is shown in the 
massive doors on the greater number of the houses—doors that would 
withstand a considerable shock of men not provided with fire-arms. 
Even small-arms could make no impression upon them, as they are thick 
enough t6 stop a bullet from the best rifle ever made—at least, that’s 
what Frank said of one that he looked at, and it was by no means an 
exceptionable door. When I looked into its history I found that, sure 
enough, it had undergone a great deal, and the wonder is that anything 
was left of it. It was repeatedly plundered by Swedes and Germans, 
and it was captured and recaptured several times in the quarrels be- 
tween the nobles and the King; it has suffered by fire and famine, and 
altogether must have possessed a great deal of vitality to live through 
so much and look as well as it does. 

“We went to the market with Mrs. Petersen, but were disappointed 
in not finding any curious costumes peculiar to this part of Denmark. 
The market men and women were roughly dressed, but they were gener- 
ally neat in appearance and their garments were just like what might be 
- seen in Copenhagen or London; in fact, there are ready-made clothing 
stores here, and the goods sold in them are sent from Copenhagen, where - 
they are made, and sometimes from London. The people find it cheaper 
to buy their clothing than to make it, and so the old costumes of the 
country are rapidly disappearing. 

“ As we passed through the fish-market, Mrs. Petersen pointed to a 
tank in which there were some eels. As she did so she remarked that 
the inhabitants of the city had reason to treat the eel with great respect. 

“¢Why so? I asked. 

“¢ Because,’ she answered, ‘the town derives its name from the eel. 
Aal means “eel,” and borg means “town,” and the place was so 
named because of the great number of eels that were caught here in the 
Lym-Fiord,’ 

“T ought to have mentioned that Aalborg is on the Lym-Fiord, which 
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runs from one side of Jutland to the other, and really makes an island 
of the northern portion. It is not very deep nor very wide; small 
steamers and other light-draft vessels may come to Aalborg, and we saw 
several of them lying at the quay. There was more activity at the quay 
than anywhere else in the place; the sailors look like a hardy race of 
men, and well they may be, for the seas which they navigate are rough, 
and the weather is such that if a man is not robust it will give him con- 
sumption or some kindred disease that speedily takes him to the grave. 

“Tn the days of its glory Aalborg had seven fine churches, besides 
many smaller ones, but of the original seven there are only two remain- 
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ing; and even these are not really the identical churches they claim to 
be, as they are ‘restorations’ which leave very little of the old-time 
architecture. St. Budolph’s Church is one of them, and Mrs. Petersen 
told me that it stands on a site where two churches were burned and one 
was destroyed by an earthquake ; the present structure dates from the 
end of the last century, but Mrs. Petersen insists that it is the old church 
still and always will be. 

“The other ‘old’ church is the Frue Kirche, which was founded in 
1100, and, after several demolitions and other misfortunes, was completely 
‘restored’ in 1878. The restoration was in modern Gothic style, so that 
we were not impressed with the antiquity of the structure. 

“There’s another structure of 1878 which must not be omitted, and 
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that is the suspension-bridge over the Lym-Fiord, to connect the railway 
system of the country generally with that in the north of Jutland. It 
is a handsome bridge; I can’t tell you how long it is, and quite likely 
you don’t care particularly to know. 

“ But we did find a really old building; it was once a monastery, and 
contains the cells which the monks occupied. It was founded as a mon- 
astery in 1430, and after the Reformation it became an almshouse. It 
was reorganized about forty years ago and thoroughly repaired, and it is 
now called ‘The Hospital’ It’s the kind of hospital which we have 
described elsewhere ; it cares for old people and has a rich endowment, 
so that it does a great deal of charitable work in addition to the care of 
about eighty people who are living there now. We saw some of these 
old folks, and they certainly had the appearance of being well fed and 
clothed. The citizens are very proud of this ‘ hospital,’ and certainly not 
without reason. 

“Would you believe it? We've been to call on a ghost. We drove 
ten or twelve miles to the south of Aalborg to find her, for it is the ghost 
of a woman, but didn’t find her at home. Perhaps you'd like to hear 
about her and what she did. 

“ Well, she was the granddaughter of Christian IV., and related to 
several of the noble families of Denmark. She committed many crimes, 
including the murder of her husband, and if she had been an ordinary 
mortal she would have suffered the severest penalty. Her high station 
saved her from the scaffold, but not from the popular hatred; she lived 
at Lindenborg, the place to which we drove on our excursion, and she 
died there in 1688. After she died the story went about that her ghost 
appeared night after night to those who remained in the manorial house 
where she breathed her last, and very soon it was impossible to induce 
any one to remain in it over night. From that time to this the house 
has been without a tenant ; a great many people claim to have seen the 
ghost, and the belief in its existence is very firmly established. 

“Mrs. Petersen evidently shared this belief, though she would not 
admit it. She said that several times men who disbelieved in ghosts had 
spent the night there, and though they would not acknowledge to hay- 
ing seen or heard anything supernatural, they refused to go there again. 
One Englishman went there in defiance of the ghostly visitant, accom- 
panied only by his dog; about midnight the dog began to howl violently 
and run about the house in a condition of great excitement. The man 
tried to quiet the animal but could not, so he drove him into the corri- 
dor, and in a few minutes the noise ceased very suddenly. Then the 
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Englishman lay down until daylight, though he was unable to sleep ; in 
the morning, when he came out of the ill-omened building, he found his 
dog lying dead in the hallway, with every appearance of having been 
clutched by the throat and strangled.” 

Having heard Mary’s story about Aalborg and its neighborhood, let 
us now turn to Frank and Fred, whom we left on their way to Freder- 
ikshavn and the northern end of Denmark. 

“Tt was rather a dreary ride of about fifty miles,” said Fred, “ before 
we reached the little seaport of Frederikshavn, on the eastern coast. 
The land is perfectly flat, and there are many places where you see noth- 
ing but sand; and as for the for- 
ests, they are few and far between. 
Frederikshayn was formerly known 
as Flade, and until the railway was 
brought here it was a place of very 
little importance except as a home 
of fishermen. 

“We thought we were going to | 
find something very old and pictu- |\_ 
resque here, but instead of that the 
houses are mostly of modern con- 
struction, and the harbor is mainly 
an artificial one, which was made 
by extending piers into the sea. It 
is an excellent place of refuge for 
ships when storms are raging, and 
in connection with the railway it | 
forms an excellent point of com- a a 
merce between Western Europe Se UE TR ON. HESTON OEE. 
and Sweden. 

“The sand in this region is curiously interspersed with fertile 
places, and made us think of oases in the desert. But this suggestion 
is hardly fair without a little explanation; to speak of oases in the 
desert implies that there is a great deal of desert to very little of cul- 
tivated land, which is not the case. A better way to describe it is 
to say the sandy spaces are interspersed with fertile ones, and these 
again with bogs that are so wet throughout the entire summer that 
they are fit only for raising mosquitoes and frogs. Out in the Catte- 
gat is the island of Lwso, which has some very productive gardens, to- 
gether with forests of birch and beeches in goodly number. There are 
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gardens of the same sort around Frederikshavn, some of them of very 
recent origin and very luxuriant. 

“We hired a sailboat to take us to Lewso,as we were told that it was 
a festive occasion there and we might see some picturesque costumes. 
We were fortunate in finding the women in gala dress, which consisted 
of skirts so short that they did not sweep the ground, and with heavily- 
embroidered bodices and caps. They wore a great many chains and 
buckles of solid silver. These ornaments are heirlooms which have de- 
scended from mother to daughter through many generations, and are 
highly prized by their owners. Ordinarily the heads of the women are 
covered with white kerchiefs, and the wearers might be easily mistaken 
for nuns, especially when not close to us. 

“Very few men were visible, except some who were so old as to be 
beyond the power of severe manual labor. We asked the reason for 
this, and were told that the men and boys spend most of their lives on 
the water ; some of them return home in winter when the coasting and 
fishing trades can no longer be followed, while others go on long voy- 
ages to various parts of the world. The gardens are cultivated by the 
- women, who are sufficiently expert in navigation to manage the boats 
that take the garden produce to market. 

“We were told that the sand thrown up by the waves and blown 
about by the winds has encroached greatly upon the tillable land, and 
also on the harbors of this part of Jutland. One harbor, that of Sebye, 
has been completely filled with sand, and the town of Hjorring, which 
was once so flourishing that it was the capital of this region, has been 
surrounded by sand, so that the woods and roads have altogether disap- 
peared. Skagen, too, has suffered, as you will presently see.” 
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a4 pee railway ends at Frederikshavn,” continued Fred, “and we 
found that for the rest of our journey to Skagen we must go in 
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a wagon overland or trust to a boat. We decided to go by boat and 
return by land, but on seeking a mode of conveyance we discovered 
difficulties in the way. If we went by a boat and sent it back from 
Skagen, we might find that no wagon was to be had for the return 
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journey at the time we wanted it, and also that no boat could be hired 
except at a very high price. 

« After discussing the matter with the landlord of the hotel we ar- 
ranged for a wagon to go to Skagen and meet us, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. It would start one day behind us, and the driver 
would have time to make the trip leisurely enough and then rest his 
horses preparatory to returning with his passengers. 

“There was no trouble in finding a sailboat to carry us from Fred- 
erikshavn to Skagen, as the fishing was just then rather poor and tne 
fishermen were glad to accept an opportunity to earn ready money. 
The wind was fair in the direction we wished to go, and we made the 
run from port to port, or rather from port to beach, in a little more 
than four hours. 

“T said we ran from port to beach, as Skagen has no harbor and 
boats must land on the sandy shore, where they are drawn up above the 
reach of the tide and waves. This is all well enough when the sea is. 
smooth, as it was at the time of our arrival; but when a storm is blow- 
ing from the east and the waves are rolling ‘mountains high’ the mat- 
ter of making a landing is a serious matter. Happily for them the peo- 
ple of Skagen are almost at the extremity of Jutland, where the waters. 
of the North Sea unite with those of the Cattegat, and when the wind 
blows on the shores at one side of the point it is blowing off shore on 
the other. When it is rough on one side it is generally smooth on the 
other, or sufficiently so to enable the mariners to make a landing or 
find a harbor. 

“We had picked up enough of the language to enable us to hold a 
fragmentary conversation with the boatman who took us on our little 
voyage, and by guessing at some things, and using our eyes to as 
good advantage as possible, we managed to pick up considerable in- 
formation from our navigator. 

“He told us that the sand was encroaching steadily upon the tilla- 
ble region, or, rather, he confirmed what we had already heard on that 
subject. This is the case not in one but in several places. All along 
the coast of Jutland there are buried villages and churches, and the 
traveller will find nothing but banks of sand where once was cultivated. 
fields or dense forests. 

“When you get to Skagen,’ said he, ‘you will find that the people 
are obliged to build their houses under the lee sides of the sand-banks in 
order to secure protection, and even this fails them sometimes. A vio- 
lent and long-continued wind in a direction different from that of the 
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prevailing one 
will sweep 
away the sand- 
bank and leave 
the houses exposed to all the 
blasts that blow.’ 
= “Of course I have not given 
—— = his language, only the idea that 
= = == he sought to convey. As we 
neared Skagen he pointed out a 
landmark, which consisted of the 
spire of achurch which was erect- 
ed centuries ago by the fisher- 
men; it was dedicated to St. Lawrence, and was the first church in this 
region. The rest of the structure is buried in the sand; it has been 
excavated two or three times, but as the sand quickly filled the space 
again the effort was long ago abandoned. 


TREE IN SAND-DUNES. 
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“There are two other landmarks, the old light-house and the new 
one. The old one is of no use other than as a beacon and an occasional 
signal-station, and also as a reminder of former times. The people have 
a reverence for antiquity, and when, after the completion of the light- 
house, it was proposed to demolish its predecessor, they made such a 
vigorous protest that the work of destruction was left to the winds 
and the waves. 

“We got on shore all right, and then walked through the sand to 
the village, which is desolately situated, as already described, behind 
hillocks, or dunes, of sand. One dune is larger than the rest, and its 
slopes are covered with thin grass; it is the lounging-place of idle fish- 
ermen and their wives and children, but it is proper to say that the 
only men we found there were old ones, just as in Lzeso. All the able- 
bodied men, whether married or single, were on the waters, either as 
fishermen, or as sailors on board of merchant-vessels or the ships that 
belong to the Danish navy. The people here are all toilers of the sea, 
just as one finds the inhabitants of Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, or of 
other parts of the American coast. Skagen and the region around it 
are as sandy as Cape Cod, and the ground furnishes a footing quite as 
insecure for the unaccustomed visitor. 

‘‘A boy took us to the hotel, if hotel it may be called, though it was 
really the house of a fisherman, who added to the earnings of his trade 
by taking care of the few strangers who ventured to Skagen. We ar- 
ranged for lodgings and food, and as we were hungry our first question 
was as to what he could give us. He suggested fried fish, and as we 
had eaten no fish for two or three days we eagerly welcomed the pro- 
posal. In a little while we sat down to a dinner of fish and potatoes, 
and it tasted very well. 

“At our next meal he gave us potatoes and fish, and during the 
whole of our stay those articles constituted our entire bill of fare, with 
the addition, sometimes, of bread and tea. It grew monotonous at the 
second or third meal, but we could not induce a change, for the very 
simple reason there was nothing else to give us. Frank said he was re- 
minded of a sojourn he once made on the south side of Long Island, 
where, for four days in succession, he was fed upon bluefish and clams, 
which were the entire resource of the house where he was sojourning. 

“The boy who acted as our guide took us to the extreme end of 
the point, which is something more than a mile from Skagen, until we 
stood where we could alternately dip our feet in the North Sea, or in 
the Cattegat, without walking more than a few yards. Had it not been 
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for the slight surf that was breaking we could have placed a foot in 
the one water and a foot in the other, but we did not wish to risk a 
wetting, and were not provided with bathing costumes,” 

Fred said that as he was now at the “jumping-off place” at the 
extreme north of Denmark, he would pause in his narrative and leave 
the rest to Frank. at 

Frank said there was very little remaining to be described, as the 
place was too desolate to be interesting, and he was decidedly averse 
to a prolonged stay. 

“So am I,” replied his cousin, “and I’m in favor of going back to 
Aalborg as soon as we can get there.” 
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“ Hold on,” exclaimed Frank; “you haven’t said anything about the 
girls that dress fish and hang them up to dry, just as they hang clothes 
on a clothes-line in our part of the world.” 

“Tl leave them to you,” replied Fred, “while I make a sketch of 
the old light-house.” 

“They are sturdy creatures,” said Frank, “and their arms, bare to 
the shoulder, are bronzed by the sun and wind. Some of them go bare- 
headed, while others wrap a kerchief tight around their hair to keep it 
from blowing about. They exhibit great dexterity in the performance 
of their work. Wesaw groups of them seated at tubs, where they were 
employed at the prosaic business of dressing flounders for drying. The 
drying is performed by the sun and wind, and the fish are hung upon 
cords or sticks placed horizontally between posts set in the ground. We 
must have seen thousands of fish being thus prepared for market or for 
the winter’s food, and the sense of sight was not the only one by which 
we were made aware of the presence of the members of the finny tribe. 

“ We learned that here, as elsewhere on the Danish coast, the fishing 
industry has greatly declined. The fisheries of Skagen are not sufficient 
for the support of the population, and it is partly for this reason that 
the young men, and many of the married and middle-aged ones, must 
find employment as sailors from Copenhagen or other ports.” 

The youths waited with some impatience the arrival of the wagon 
which was to take them to Frederikshavn. They had exhausted the 
sights of Skagen sooner than they expected, and were ready to go back 
at the first opportunity. When the driver came they notified him that 
they would be ready to start whenever he chose. He was in no hur- 
ry, as he had a sweetheart in the village, or, at any rate, pretended to 
have one. Fred suspected that he had formed a conspiracy with the 
fish-providing landlord to detain them as long as possible and so made 
this excuse. Visitors were reasonably rare in Skagen, and when they 
came the inhabitants sought to make the most of their good-fortune. 

Then the driver said his horses were tired and would need to take 
a long rest. This was palpably a fiction, as they had come with an 
empty wagon and the road was not at all a bad one; but,in spite of the 
vigorous use which the youths made of their limited stock of Danish, 
they could not bring him to their way of thinking. 

After vainly trying to persuade him to listen to reason, Frank sug- 
gested to Fred that there was a way of circumventing him. 

“ How can we do it?” was the very natural query of Fred. 

“We can make the twenty-five miles on foot,” replied Frank. “We 
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and I think we can 
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Frank called for their account and speedily adjusted it. The driver 
had gone to make another call at the house of his sweetheart while his 
horses continued to rest, and the landlord looked wonderingly at the 
two youths as they prepared to leave. The boy who had served them 
as guide shouldered one of the hand-bags, and Fred had found another 
youth to act as bearer of the other bag. 

Bidding good-bye to the landlord, our friends moved off in the di- 
rection of Frederikshavn, and left Skagen behind them. They had gone 
perhaps two or three hundred yards when they saw the landlord run- 
ning—yes, actually running—in the direction of the house where the 
driver had gone to see his alleged sweetheart. The house was a good 
quarter of a mile in the opposite direction, but the distance was quickly 
covered ; so, too, was the distance back to the landlord’s house, where 
the horses were occupied with their “ much-needed ” rest. 

The driver made haste to harness his team and go after his patrons 
at the best speed of which the animals were capable. From the way 
they travelled it would appear that they had obtained all the rest they 
required for a month to come. 

The travellers were overtaken, and now the driver was all obsequi- 
ousness and full of apologies. The youths had found that their walk 
through the sand was by no means easy, and were heartily glad of the 
chance to ride the rest of the way, but for some minutes they kept up 
the pretence of refusing, until the driver was fairly pale with terror. 

Finally they relented, paid off the boys who had accompanied them 
thus far, and took their seats in the wagon. They had no further 
trouble with the driver, and they did not give him the smallest fraction 
of a farthing beyond the stipulated price when the journey was com- 
pleted and they were safe at Frederikshavn. 

“The road,” said Frank, “ wound among the dunes for the first ten 
or twelve miles, and at times the horses had hard work to drag the car- 
riage along. Then the road improved, and we were interested in observ- 
ing that it was made by spreading twigs of heather across the sand; as 
fast as the twigs sink down and break in the sand a new lot is laid down, 
and it requires constant vigilance to keep the wagon-track in good order. 
When well made and kept this road is an excellent one, and we can 
heartily recommend it for places where there is a great deal of sand. 

“ About half-way to Frederikshavn, perhaps a little more than half- 
way, we passed a village which the driver said was Aarbaeck. From 
this point the road and the country improved very much. The road was 
a well-macadamized track, as straight as a line could be drawn, and so 
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smooth that the horses went along at a fine pace, and were evidently 
glad to leave the sand and the heather road behind them. 

“The country improved by being more rolling, and containing good 
farm-houses with substantial out-buildings. The tops of the ridges were 


bare, but the hollows were fer- 
tile, and so were the slopes that 
faced towards the south; the 
grain promised to yield a good 
crop, and where the ground was 


‘ > 
devoted to grass, it made a de- = S age Pe 
lightful contrast to the waste of sa fa 
heather over which we had been AWAITING THE FISHERS, 


travelling. In little more than 
an hour after reaching the macadamized road we were in Frederikshavn, 
at the hotel whence we had departed on our excursion to Skagen.” 

The train for Aalborg would not leave for several hours, and Frank 
suggested to Fred that he did not care to make the journey to that 
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city and back again to Frederikshavn when they could go direct to 
Norway. 

Fred intimated that his feelings were of the same character, and that 
they could telegraph to the ladies to join them where they were, and 
thus save themselves the double journey. 

The telegraph was set in operation, and the message to Aalborg luck- 
ily found Mrs. Bassett and Mary at home when it reached Mrs. Peter- 
sen’s house. The answer was laconic and to the point; it ran as follows: 

“Expect us by morning train to-morrow.—M ary.” 

This was enough. The youths proceeded at once to arrange for their 
departure by the steamer of the following evening. When Mrs. Bassett 
and Mary arrived everything was in readiness, and Frank and Fred were 
at the station to receive them with open arms. 

There was sufficient time before the departure of the steamer for the 
ladies to see the few sights of Frederikshavn and to hear the account of 
the trip to Skagen. In the evening the youths learned from Mary all 
that the latter knew about Aalborg; as we have heard both the stories 
referred to there is no occasion for their repetition. 

The steamer crossed the Cattegat to Gothenburg, or Goteburg, the 
western terminus of the Gotha Canal, and then proceeded to Christiania, 
in Norway. All our friends were asleep in their cabins when the land- 
ing was made at Gothenburg, and consequently they were unable to give 
a lucid description of the place. The next morning they found them- 
selves headed almost due north, and ploughing the waters of the Skag- 
erack with the land in sight on either side. 

As the steamer advanced the land came in nearer and nearer, the 
Skagerack narrowing here like the apex of a triangle. Early in the 
forenoon the vessel was threading an archipelago and often making some 
very sharp turns to avoid running on shore. 

“This is the Christiania-Fiord,” said one of the officers who spoke 
English, as he heard Frank remark that he wished he knew exactly 
where they were. 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Frank. “There seems to be a great deal 
of navigation here.” 

“ This is a great route of commerce,” said the officer. “ You see there 
are many sailing craft here of all sizes and a few steamers. All the 
vessels do not take the same routes, or you would see many more than 
now. The small steamers going up or down the coast keep inside the 
islands and have smooth water all the way, but the large ones take the 
outside route where it is frequently rough.” 
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A LONELY FARM IN NORWAY, 


“That reminds me of an old couplet in English,” said Frank. Then 
he repeated the lines, which are familiar to every school-boy : 


*** Tittle boats should keep near shore, 
But larger ones may venture more.’” 


“Very good, very good,” exclaimed the officer. “I wish you would 
say that again, so that I can remember it. It will be a very good thing 
to say to your countrymen.” 

Frank not only repeated the lines, but he wrote them out carefully 
and gave them to the officer. The latter placed the paper carefully in 
his pocket-book, and has doubtless made good use of it since that time. 
In his first attempt to repeat the lines he transposed the words “ little ” 
and “larger,” and drew a laugh from Fred and Mary, who kindly cor- 
rected the mistake. 

The incident recalled to Frank a story about the late Emperor of 
Brazil, who was fond of displaying his knowledge of English to British 
or American visitors. On one occasion he prepared himself for a com- 

29 
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ment upon the power of the English language, and instanced the lines in 
“Othello :” 

“ Put out the light, and then put out the light.” 

When he came to give the quotation he rendered it as follows: 

“<Put out ze light, and zen put ze light out!” 

Their new acquaintance pointed out towns and villages in goodly 
number as the steamer wound among the islands, but none of the party 
noted the names as they were too busy with the scenery, which was 
changing every moment. 

One place that they remembered was Drobak, which the officer said 
_-had a considerable trade in lumber and ice. The latter commodity is 
shipped to England, where it is sold as ‘““ Wenham Lake Ice.” Some of 
our readers may not be aware that Wenham Lake is in Massachusetts, 
and that formerly great quantities of ice were sent from it to Boston, 
and thence shipped to England. Norway ice has since taken its place, 
the Norwegians having shrewdly given the name of “ Wenham” to one 
of their lakes, so as to be able to claim that the article they supply is 
genuine beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Drobak is also a sea-bathing place, and there are similar resorts at 
several points along the fiord. Before reaching Drobak they passed 
Tonsberg, which is the headquarters of the whaling and sealing fleet, 
which goes from there every summer and penetrates the Arctic Ocean in . 
search of seals and whales. Between Tonsberg and Drobak is Horten, 
where several ships of the Norwegian Navy were anchored, and the 
water around them was dotted with boats. 

Soon after passing Drobak the spires of Christiania came into view, 
and all agreed that the city was a beautiful one. Mrs. Bassett was dis- 
appointed in its modern appearance, as she had expected to find castles 
and towers of medieval times; when she looked around and found a city 
of the present time, she asked Frank how it happened. 

“That’s not at all difficult to understand,” replied the youth, respect- 
fully. “Christiania is a modern city for several reasons. It was founded 
as late as 1624 by Christian IV., who intended it as a substitute for the 
older city of Oslo, on the other side of the river. Oslo was founded in 
the ninth century, and at one time was the capital of Norway and a 
depot of the Hanseatic League; its inhabitants burned it in 1567 to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the Swedish invaders, and it was 
burned again in 1624, when Christiania was founded.” 

“ Of course that makes this a modern city,” said Mrs. Bassett ; “a 
little more modern than New York, which was founded one year earlier.” 
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“Yes,” responded Frank, “and, furthermore, it has suffered from great 
fires, so that there are very few old houses in the limits of the city. 
When we get on shore we shall find very few of the traces of antiquity 
that interested us in Lubeck, Frankfort, and other cities.” 

“Then there will not be much to see there, I imagine.” 

“No, not very much of interest. We can easily see all that we wish 
to in a single day, and per- 
haps in less time. The Na- > 
tional Gallery will demand : 
a little attention, as we 
wish to know something 
of Norwegian art, and we 
shall take a glance at the 
Royal Palace, which is not 
likely to detain us long. 
The city is of more inter- 
est to a merchant than to 
one who travels for general 
information and curiosity, 
and the most of the tour- 
ists who come to Christia- 
nia do so for the sake of 
going somewhere else.” 

“What do they trade in 
here?’ Mary asked. 

“Their principal exports 
are fish, timber, beer, glass- 
ware, and various manufact- 
ured goods; the imports 
are wheat, wine, fiour, 
spirits, fine cloths, and sim- 
ilar luxuries. The people 
manufacture the greater 
part of what they use, and NORWEGIAN PEASANT-BOYS, 
so the principal importa- 
tions are luxuries, with a few necessities that are not sufficiently pro- 


duced in the country.” 
Frank then went on to say that the population of Christiania was 


| about one hundred and twenty thousand, and that of the whole king- 


dom of Norway two millions. The population of Sweden is something 
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under five millions, so that the King of Sweden and Norway has about 
seven millions of subjects in all. This remark about the two countries 
combined led to a question concerning their union which Frank promised 
to answer at a later date. For the present there were other matters to 
think of, as the steamer was at her dock at the Toldbodbrygge, or cus- 
tom-house dock. 

Close by the dock there was an English steamer, and beyond it an- 
other. Fred told his aunt that there are from two to four steamers a 
week each way between English ports and Christiania, double that num- 
ber to Danish and Swedish ports, and quite as many to points along 
the coast of Norway. Then there are smaller steamers which navigate 
the fiord to places within fifty or sixty miles, and altogether the harbor 
of Christiania is a busy place. 

There was a slight examination of baggage by the officials of the 
custom-house, and then the travellers were at liberty to depart for their 
hotel. After settling themselves there they engaged a carriage and a 
guide and proceeded to “take in” the sights of the capital of Norway. 

Frank was right when he said there was but little to see. The cos- 
tumes of the people were not characteristic, and for all that our friends 
could discover they might have been viewing the modern portions of 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, or London. Some one has wittily said that the 
sewing-machine is doing more than the steam-engine and the telegraph 
to destroy the distinctions. between the different nationalities of the 
globe. One pattern of masculine garments bids fair to be the fashion 
the world over in the course of a few decades at furthest. Women 
are the great conservatives, and the remaining distinctions of dress will 
be found in ‘their apparel rather than in that of their husbands and 
brothers. This is the age of practical things. 

Our friends spent an hour in the National Gallery, where they saw 
many good paintings by Norwegian artists, and others from Danish, 
Dutch, and other sources. They were specially interested in the pict- 
- ures of Norwegian life and scenery, and also in some which represented 
scenes from Scandinavian mythology. Then they drove to the Royal 
Palace, which they found of little consequence after the palaces of Ber- 
lin and other places that they had visited during their sojourn in Ger- 
many. It is prettily located on a hill in a handsome park, and is a 
well-built edifice. . 

From St. Hanshaugen, or St. John’s Hill, they had a view of the city, 
the fiord, and its numerous islands, and of various other places that are 
included in the landscape. By the time they had finished their tour 
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it was late in the day, and they returned to the hotel, where the even- 
ing was partially devoted to laying plans for the continuation of their 
journey to the northward. 

Frank asked Mrs. Bassett and Mary if they had anything specially 
in view. On learning that they had nothing to suggest, except to go 
where there was most to be seen, the youth spread before them a large 
map of Norway, and made the following suggestion : 

“T propose that we go from here to Trondhjem by railway, a dis- 
tance of about three hundred and fifty miles.” 

“ Are you not mistaken about the distance?’ queried Mary. “I 
was just looking at a railway-guide which says it is forty-nine miles 
from Christiania to Trondhjem. Either you are wrong or the book is.” 

“We are both right,” Frank answered, with a laugh. “It is forty- 
nine miles by the railway-guide, and not far from three hundred and 
fifty by my own reckoning.” 

“Oh, now I understand,” said Mary. “ A Norwegian mile is equal 
to seven English miles, is it not?” 

“Yes, that is the case,” replied Frank, “or, rather, a Norwegian 
mile is thirty-two yards more than seven English miles. And until you 
know it you will be puzzled over the ideas of speed on railways and 
common roads that they have here.” 

“T was very much puzzled,’ Mary answered, “when I saw by the 
guide-book that the express trams on the railways made from three 
to four miles an hour and the ordinary trains between two and three 
miles. It seemed to me that one might get along faster by walking, or 
certainly by going in a horse-carriage.” 

“T would: like to ride in a Norwegian carriage,” continued the girl. 
“T presume there will be plenty of opportunity for that kind of travel- 
ling before we have finished with the country.” 

“ All that you will wish for,” replied Frank. Then the consideration 
of the trip to the north was resumed. 

“ You have spoken once or twice since we left England,” said Frank, 
“about the Land of the Midnight Sun, which has been so delightfully 
described by Mr. Du Chaillu in the book of that name. Well, I have 
had my eye on the Midnight Sun, in a metaphorical way, and now we 
are about to see it.” 

“ How delightful!” Mary exclaimed, as she danced around the room 
for a moment and then dropped demurely into her chair. “ We're to 
see the sun at midnight when everybody else is asleep—I mean every- 
body at home.” 
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“We'll go to Trondhjem,” said Frank, “‘and there we will take 
a steamer which will carry us to the North Cape and bring us back 
again. When we return we will come down the coast to Bergen, and 
from Bergen will select our route according to circumstances.” 

Mrs. Bassett assented at once to the plan, which she thought an ex- 
cellent one. She would probably have assented just as readily had it 
been otherwise, so great was her confidence in the intelligence and good 
judgment of her son. 

She suggested that if there was no occasion for hurry she would 
like to see a little more of Christiania, and especially of the shops, which 
they had not yet entered. “I don’t know that the shops amount to 
anything here,” said she, “but even if they don’t, I would like to see 
them and satisfy myself.” 

Frank assured her that a day would make no difference, or cer- 
tainly nothing material, in his plans, and therefore they would not be in 
a hurry to leave the Norwegian capital. In fact, he was about to pro- 
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pose a longer stay than had been suggested by the circumstance that 
there were no remarkable sights in the city such as are ordinarily 
looked for by travellers. 

“ To-morrow will be Saturday,” said Fred. ‘“ Suppose we stay here 
until Monday morning, and spend Sunday in the capital rather than in 
the country soto iiete! That would be preferable, I think. How do 
the others regard it?” 

“Very much to be preferred,” Mrs. Bassett answered. And it was 
at once agreed that they would not depart from Christiania before 
Monday morning. 

Saturday was passed in shopping, rambling about the streets, look- 
ing at the interiors of a few churches and other buildings, and dodging 
the showers of rain that were of frequent occurrence. Christiania is a 
city of rain, as Norway is a country of the same gift of Nature; it is al- 
most, if not quite, as rainy as England, and it is possibly for this reason 
that so many English people go there for pleasure. 

Mary remarked that the shopkeepers were more polite than those of 
Germany and treated their customers with the greatest deference. She 
also observed that they expected their masculine customers to take off 
their hats when they entered the shops, and if they failed to do so they 
were apt to be treated with rudeness. There is a great deal of bowing 
and other formal politeness among the Norwegians, and Frank was of 
the opinion that they surpassed the French, and even the Japanese, in 
their excess of civility. Some of them understand that foreigners on 
first arriving should not be expected to know the ways of the country; 
but others are not so considerate, and will show downright rudeness at 
the slightest failure to remove the hat when the etiquette of the coun- 
try requires it. 

Mrs. Bassett said she thought the crowds on the streets and in other 
public places were among the most orderly she had ever seen. There 
was far less noise than one would find with an assemblage of the same 
number of people in New York or London, and this circumstance gave 
our friends a very favorable impression of the Norwegian people. 
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—MARY’S EXCURSION. 


Pee G to arrangements noted in the last chapter, the party 


left Christiania on Mon- 
day morning for their journey 
to the North. As the train roll- 
ed out of the railway-station our 
friends had a good view of the 
city they were leaving. <A few 
miles out they passed the point 
where the route by which they 
were travelling diverges from 
the main line to Stockholm; 
as Frank indicated the place of 
divergence Mrs. Bassett asked 
how far it was to Stockholm, 
and how long it would take to 
reach it by railway. 

“The distance is three hun- 
dred and forty-five English 
miles,”. Frank replied, “a few 
miles less than that to Trond- 
hjem, where we are now going. 
It takes five and a half hours to 
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- reach Charlottenburg, which is at the Swedish frontier, and from there 
the time is from fourteen to seventeen hours, according to the character 


of the train.” 
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“The railways are very moderate in their speed in this part of the 
world,” Mrs. Bassett remarked. 

“ Yes,” said Frank, “and that’s what I said to the hotel manager 
from whom I obtained my information. The only reply he made was 
that it was much quicker than travelling by stage-coach or cariole.” 

« According to what I have learned about the railways in Norway 
and Sweden,” continued the youth, “ we shall find them very primitive 
in comparison with those of Central Europe. The country is so thinly 
peopled that very few lines can be worked profitably ; most of the lines 
in Norway belong to the Government, and nearly all the private lines 
have received Government aid in one form or another. 

“There are only two lines of consequence in Norway,” said Frank ; 
“the one by which we are now travelling to the North, and the line 
to Stockh olm; all the others are small affairs of local importance only. 
They are building a line from Christiania to Bergen which will be an 
important one when completed, but it will cost enormously. A gentle- 
man with whom I talked at the hotel told me that in a distance of 
fifty English miles there are fifty tunnels blasted out of the solid rock, 
and very solid and tough the rock is, too. The Bergen railway runs 
through a mountainous region, and requires the best of engineering skill 
for its construction.” 

Then Frank explained that what is called an express train in Nor- 
way would be called a slow one in most parts of Europe. ‘An express 
train here,” said he, “runs at the rate of about twenty-two to twenty-four 
English miles in an hour; it stops at most of the stations, though not at 
all of them, and does not appear in a hurry to move on. From twenty 
» minutes to half an hour will be allowed at the stations where they stop! 
for meals, and the trains have been known to wait a few minutes longer 
to accommodate passengers who wished to linger at their dinners.” 

Mrs. Bassett thought it was a very agreeable country to travel in 
for those who were not in a hurry. An impatient man might find his 
temper tried somewhat, and she would advise certain Americans of her 
acquaintance to shun Norway when they came abroad. 

On a siding at one of the stations Frank called the attention of Mrs. 
Bassett and Mary to what is called a dlandede, or “mixed” train; it 
was composed of freight cars with some passenger cars attached ; Frank 
said that on some of the local lines all the trains are made up in this 
way,‘none being run for passengers only. On the principal lines the 
regular freight trains have one or two passenger cars attached for the 
accommodation of the general public. 
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“Steamboats are of more importance in Sweden and Norway than 
the railways,” Fred remarked, as he spread out a map of the two coun- 
tries so that all could see it. “If you study this map carefully,” said 
he, “you will find that proba- 
bly nine-tenths of the people 
live within a mile or two, or a 
few miles at farthest, of a wa- 
ter-way where a steamboat can 
go without difficulty.” 

“Is that really so? said 
Mrs. Bassett, in a tone of sur- 
prise. ‘I can hardly believe 
it is possible !” 

Then Fred pointed out that 
the entire coast of Sweden and 
Norway, with here and there 
an exception, is seamed with 
fiords and inland water-ways ; 
that a fringe of islands extends 
along almost the whole of the 
coast line, giving it a line of 
protection which. rarely allows 
the waves of the sea to break 
directly on the main-land. 
Mary thought she would count 
the islands that thus fringe the 
coast with a far extending ar- 
chipelago ; but when she per- 
ceived how many there were 
she abandoned the attempt in 
despair. 

Then Fred called attention 
to the great number of lakes 
with which the country is dot- 
ted ; they are so numerous in BRIDE OF HARDANGER, NORWAY. 
some places that there is al- 
most as much land as water, and then again the shape of the lakes 
adapts them for purposes of communication. The great majority of 
the lakes of Sweden and Norway are long and narrow, so that a steam- 
boat proceeding from one end of a lake to the other can obtain busi- 
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ness at several points on either side without being obliged to go very 
much out of its course. 

“ These lakes and fiords and creeks and rivers,” said Fred, “are ad- 
ditional reasons for the inability of the railways to yield much profit to 
their owners. Boats are of all sizes, from coasting steamers of a thou- 
sand tons and more in measurement down to little launches and tugs. 
They carry everything that offers — passengers, horses, cattle, sheep, 
and goods of all kinds, and they carry them for very low rates. In 
summer, when the railways ought to make money, everybody goes 
by steamboat because it is cheaper, and if it were not for tourists 
like ourselves the railways would have a very hard time. In winter 
the lakes and many of the creeks and fiords are closed by ice, but, un- 
happily for the railways, there is not much travel at that time of the 
year, as nobody goes around for fun with the thermometer at zero or 
below and the country covered with snow.” ; 

“People don’t go to the Land of the Midnight Sun in January, I 
suppose,” said Mrs. Bassett. 

“ Not at all,” replied Fred, “and for a very practical reason that the 
Midnight Sun doesn’t shine at that time. For the months that the sun 
remains above the horizon in summer there is an equal time in winter 
when it doesn’t appear at all. There may be a midnight moon to cheer 
the people who remain in that region, and they must be content with 
that and the stars.” 

In looking at one of the maps Mary discovered that after the name 
of the place where they were going by railway (Trondhjem) there ap- 
peared the word Drontheim. She asked her brother what it meant. 

“That is ‘the way it is usually given on English maps,” was the re- 
ply, “ but not on the Norwegian ones.” 

“Tt comes near enough to the way of pronouncing the word,” said 
the girl, “and I vote that we write it that way ourselves. What do 
you say, Fred ?” 

Fred agreed to the proposal and so did Frank. We will follow 
their practice, and henceforth the oldest and most flourishing town of 
Northern Norway will be known to us as Drontheim. 

The scenery through which they were travelling during this conver- 
sation was quite picturesque, the train winding around wooded hills and 
along valleys that were well tilled where the ground had been cleared, 
or densely covered with trees wherever the forest was retained. Along 
these valleys and on the slopes of the hills were the summer residences 
of the wealthy merchants and others of the city, and not a few of the 
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buildings looked as if they would be comfortable places to live in 
throughout the entire year. 

But as they advanced into the interior the country grew less inter- 
esting. The hills were fewer in number and there were more plains, 
some of them evidently used principally for pasturage or haymaking, as 
houses were few in number. It was eight o’clock in the morning when 
they left Christiania; at a few minutes before eleven they arrived at 
Eidsvold, where they stepped from the train to continue their journey 
by steamboat on Lake Miesen. 

“We have travelled six miles in two hours and three - quarters,” 
said Mary. “ How is that for an express train ?” 

“Six times seven will represent the distance in English miles,” an- 
swered Fred. ‘The rate is not fast, but it is safe.” 

“T thought there was a railway all the distance from Christiania to 
Drontheim,” said Mrs. Bassett, when told that they were to leave the 
train at Eidsvold. ; 

“So there is,” replied Frank, “but I have arranged to make some 
stops on the way in order to see the country. Lake Miesen lies right 
on our way, and we will take steamboat from here to Hamar, where we 
will find the railway again.” 

“That’s it. Now I understand,” she replied, “and it is just what I 
should have told you to do if I had known of it.” 

For several years there was no railway between Eidsvold and Ha- 
mar, and the steamboat formed the connecting link for travellers. In 
winter, when the lake was frozen, sleighs were used to carry passengers 
between those points, a distance of about thirty miles. There was al- 
ways a period—when the lake was closing and just before the ice broke 
up—when neither steamboats nor sleighs were available, and the wagon- 
roads were next to impassable. The completion of the railway along 
the eastern shore of the lake has removed this hinderance to travel. 
The steamboat continues to navigate the lake, but its business is far less 
lucrative than formerly. There is not much to be seen at Eidsvold, and 
when the steamer left her dock, an hour after the arrival of the train, 
our friends were ready to depart with her. 

An English-speaking guide accosted the party as soon as the train 
arrived, and wished to take them to the house where the Norwegian 
Constitution was established in 1814. There is nothing remarkable 
about the building, which was originally a farm-house. It has been 
purchased by the Government, and is to be kept in its present condition 
as a memento of an incident in the history of the country. 
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The steamboat ascended the river Vormen, which is the outlet of 
Lake Miesen, the largest lake i Norway. The water was like that of 
the Rhone, at Geneva, “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” but the current 
was not as strong as that of “the arrowy Rhone.” The river is broad 
in this part of its course; it grows narrower farther down, and is inter- 
rupted by falls, so that it cannot be navigated to the ocean. About four 
miles from Eidsvold the steamer left the river and entered the lake, 
which so strongly resembles the Alpine lakes that the traveller may 
easily imagine he is in Switzerland, and the hills on either side of him 
are the outlying spurs of the Alps. 

“T’m ever so glad Frank selected this route,” said Mary to her 
mother, as they igoked from the side of the steamer into the clear, blue 
water beneath them. . 

“So am I,” Mrs. Bassett responded. “It is a very pretty country to 
travel in, and I can hardly realize that we are so far in the northern part 
of the world.” 

“ Neither can I,” said Mary. “Those farm-houses and summer resi- 
dences could easily be in New York or Pennsylvania, and the herds of 
cows look like what we find in Connecticut or any other of the Northern 
States. The forests and fields and pastures are quite like ours, and I 
could go to eae after oe at them and dream I was in my own 
country again.” 

“T don’t believe we have any lakes as deep as this,” said Mrs. Bassett, 
as Mary paused. “Frank said there were places where it was fifteen 
hundred feet deep. Did you not?” she asked, as Frank came up at the 
moment she made the remark. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “It is fourteen hundred and eighty-two feet 
deep, to be exact, and its surface is four hundred and twelve feet above 
the level of the sea. Evidently it has no connection with the sea, al- 
though its bottom is a thousand feet below the surface of the ocean; if 
any communication existed the water would run out until it had placed 
sea and lake on an equality.” 

“ How long is the lake?” 

“Tt is nine Norwegian miles long and one and a half in width at its 
broadest part. Multiply those measurements by seven and you have its 
extent in English miles.” 

“Sixty-three miles long!” said Mary. “That is certainly a good- 
sized lake for this part of the world, but we could put a dozen lakes like 
it into Superior or Michigan without raising their level more than a few 
inches, and perhaps only an inch or so.” 
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A beautiful panorama was unrolled as the steamer moved on her 
course. Farms, forests, and fields—farms, forests, and fields—succeeded 
each other until there was a suggestion of monotony in their number. 
Landings were made at three or four points, but the passengers who left 
or entered the boat were not at all numerous. There were few or no 
idlers at the landing-places, and it was evident that everybody had some- 
thing to do. Frank said there was little place for idle people to live in 
Norway; it is not a country where a living can be made without work, 
and sometimes it demands very hard work, too. 

“ This is not a region flowing with milk and honey,” said the youth, 
“nor where one can pluck the bread-fruit or the banana from the tree 
and have no care as to whether the tree is tended or not. The orange 
and other fruits of the tropics are unknown here, except when brought 
from the places where they grew, and nothing can thrive and live in 
Norway without attention, unless its character is of the hardiest. In- 
dustry is required of every man and every woman; there is little wealth 
in Norway, but the necessity for industry has made the people one in 
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which there is little poverty and little suffering for the necessities of life. 
They are honest as well as industrious, and there is not in all Europe a 
finer race than the Norwegians and their neighbors of the same blood, 
climate, and conditions, the Swedes.” 

“They are less honest than they were,” said Fred; “at least, that is 
the testimony of those who are familiar with the country. They have 
been contaminated by the stream of tourists which has poured into the 
country of late years, and, as many Norwegians admit, their character 
is fast slipping away from them.” 

“That is the effect of tourist travel everywhere,” said Frank, “as we 
have often seen. In course of time the inhabitants of Norway, along 
the route touched by the tourists, will be like the people of Switzerland 
or Italy; respectable industry will give way to the exploiting of the 
stranger, and the honesty, frugality, and other estimable qualities of the 
Norwegians will be gone forever.” 

Just at this moment Mary called attention to a group of people in a 
field near the shore. A glance through a glass showed that the majority 
of the group were women; in fact, there were six women to one man, 
and they were engaged at haymaking. 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Bassett, “that they are obliged to make a 
great deal of hay for the support of their stock during their very long 
winters, when cattle must be kept in-doors.” 

“ Yes,” replied Frank, “the winters here are very long. Stock must 
be fed on hay and roots for five or six months, and in some parts of the 
country for a longer period. You observe that the barns are large and 
substantial, but the barn that you see near a dwelling-house is not the 
only one belonging to a farmer.” 

“ How is that ?” 

_ “Many of the fields where the hay is gathered are at considerable 
distances from the farm-house; they are scattered among the valleys, 
and very often a farmer has to go several miles from home to cut all of 
his hay-crop. The harvest-time is limited, and so the hay cut in these 
distant fields is stored in barns on the spot, and brought to the home 
station in winter. There is more time for bringing it in the winter sea- 
son, and, besides, the sled is of much easier draught than the wagon.” 

“ Exactly the same thing is done in some parts of the New England 
States,” replied his mother. “Where I went in the country a few years 
ago I was at the house of a farmer who owned a meadow about two 
miles from where he lived. He had a barn in the centre of this meadow 
and filled it in summer with hay, which he did not move until the middle 
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of winter, when the snow was deep and the sled roads were at their 
best, and gave easy transportation.” 

Mary was looking with her glass at the party in the hay-field. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed that they were hanging the hay up to dry. 

“What do you mean?” queried Fred. 

“They are hanging it on the fence, so that the wind can blow through 
it, I suppose. Probably it will dry better that way than on the ground.” 

“ Quite likely that is the case,’ Fred answered. ‘“ They must take 
advantage of all the sun and wind that will help them, and every fair 
day must be utilized.” 

Near where our friends were seated there was a gentleman who ap- 
peared to be a native of the country. He overheard Frank wondering 
what was the name of a mountain they were passing and kindly came 
to his relief. 

“That is Skreiabjerg, or Skreia-Fjeld,” said the gentleman, “and it 
is the highest mountain in the vicinity of this lake. It is about two 
thousand three hundred feet high, and looks larger than it is because it 
towers above all its neighbors.” 

“ We are unfortunate in having a great many mountains in Nor- 
way,” continued the gentleman, “ which reduces our quantity of arable 
land; a great deal more than half the surface of the country consists 
of barren rock. Cultivation is only possible where alluvial deposits have 
been left in the valleys and.on the banks of streams and lakes. The 
proportion of country under cultivation in Norway is only three per 
cent. of the entire area, while that of Sweden is ten per cent. In both 
countries there must be a great deal of preparation in cutting away 
forests and clearing the land before it is ready for farm use, and when 
all is considered you cannot wonder that life is a continual struggle 
in this country of the North.” 

_* Frank was surprised to learn that the proportion of arable land in 
Norway was so small. He remarked that the country would have a 
hard fight for existence if it were not for its fisheries and timber. 

“You may well say that,” his informant answered. “Timber and 
fish are our great resources, and those two articles furnish more than 
half of all our exports. The only exports from our farms and dairies 
are oats and butter, and we bring from Sweden and other countries 
quite as much butter as we send away. We do not grow enough 
wheat for our own use, and every year we bring from abroad wheat 
and flour to nearly equal the value of the timber we send away. 

“T heard you speaking about hanging the hay on the fence to dry,” 
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he continued, as he bowed in the direction of Mrs. Bassett and Mary. 
“The fences are often made for that purpose, and in wet weather the 
hay may hang there for days and weeks before it is in a proper con- 
dition to be stowed away in the barns. The haymaking that you see 
here is the easiest form of that kind of work. Back among the hills it 
is much more difficult. Would you like to know how it is done ?” 

Of course they all wanted to know, and the gentleman kindly ex- 
plained the method. 

“The great value of hay necessitates the utmost economy in its use 
and the greatest care in its collection. Every spot of ground, though it 
be only a yard square, or even less, is carefully mowed, and the grass is 
raked so that not a blade escapes. Where a scythe can be employed it 
is used for cutting the grass; then there 
is a little scythe which is used with one 
hand, and where this implement cannot 
go the laborer uses a sickle or a knife. 

“Very often the hay is gathered on 
the top of a field or plateau, which pre- 
sents an almost precipitous front to the 
valley where the farmer lives. Now it 
would be a very difficult matter to carry 
it down the zigzag paths along the front 
of the cliff, and very often there are no_ 
roads where animals could go up and come gun 
down. In such cases the hay is tied into \ 
bundles and lowered down by means of WOMAN FROM Voss. 
ropes; it would not answer to toss it over, 
as the bundles might break and the precious hay would be scattered by 
the winds in all directions. 

“Sometimes instead of lowering the bundles they slide them down 
along a rope.” 

Mary’s face bore such an expression of wonderment that it was only 
by an exercise of politeness the gentleman suppressed a smile as he ex- 
plained how the sliding process was managed. 

“They fasten a rope on the top of the cliff,” said he, “and carry it 
into the valley at an angle of about forty-five degrees, where it is drawn 
as tight as possible and securely fastened. Then the bundles are let 
down on this rope by means of a sliding pulley ; they start slowly, and 
steadily increase their speed, so that they reach the ground in the val- 
ley with a thud, which often breaks them apart. A stranger looking 
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at one of these bundles in its descent might easily imagine that it was 
a great bird of prey swooping down from the mountains to capture 
a victim which it would carry away in its claws.” 

“ How long does the haying season last?’ queried Fred. 

“Fyrom the middle of July to the end of August,’ was the reply. 
“ When the season is unusually warm, and vegetation comes earlier 
than usual, the harvest may begin by the first of July, but that is not 
often the case.” 

Fred called attention to the circumstance that most of the barns 
they had seen appeared to be two stories in height, and that there was 
an inclined road leading into the upper story. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “that is the case with most of the barns in 
this country. The cattle are stabled in the lower story, while the hay 
is stored in the upper one. This arrangement facilitates feeding the 
animals, as the hay can be dropped down through the floor without any 
necessity for carrying it about. By means of the inclined road the 
upper story is easily reached by the sleds or carts that bring the hay 
from the field; very often it is packed on the back of a pony, and as 
you travel through the country you will find that the pony is a very 
important animal with us.” . 

“ The crop that all farmers are most solicitous about is that of hay,” 
the gentleman continued, “as without it they would lose all their live- 
stock. Many of the richest meadows are never ploughed, but are kept 
for the hay produce, and very often two, and sometimes three, crops are 
mowed. The corn and pasture-land is mostly on the mountain-slopes ; 
wherever the ground is to be ploughed we must remove a great many 
stones, and if.there are trees upon it they must be taken up by the roots. 
Then the frequent rains cause a great deal of water to flow down the 
mountain-sides, and ditches must be dug for purposes of drainage.” 

Frank asked what other articles were raised on the farms, and how 
their cultivation was carried on. 

On this subject he learned that barley was the principal cereal, and 
furnished the material for the barley bread which is the staple food of 
the peasants. Beans, peas, and hops are also cultivated, but the latter 
are not in large quantity, and most of the farmers only raise enough of 
them for brewing and making yeast. In drying peas and beans a number 
of tall poles are driven in the ground in the form of a circle and their 
tops are drawn together and tied so that they form a sort of tent. The 
articles to be dried are placed on the outside of this cone, and the circu- 
lation of air through the inside prevents their heating with the moisture. 
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In a field near the border of the lake Mary caught sight of a man 
ploughing. He was driving a pair of oxen, and held a whip or goad in 
one hand, while the other was occupied with the plough. As Mary 
was looking at him she called out : 

“What a funny plough; it has only one handle!” 

“That is the case with nearly all the ploughs in the country,” said 
the gentleman who had given them the information about Norwegian 
modes of gathering hay. “The ground where you see him at work is 
comparatively smooth, and he can guide the plough with one hand. In 
rough and rocky ground he must grasp the handle with both hands, and 
in order to do so he is obliged to walk sidewise, which gives him a very 
awkward gait.” 

Frank asked why the two-handled plough was not in use, as it was 
so much more convenient and would be only a trifle more costly. 

“We are a conservative people,’ was the reply, “and the peasants 
think that what was good enough for their fathers is good enough for 
them. The two-handled plough has been introduced in some parts of the 
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country around Christiania, but it is not at all popular, and as for farm- 
ing machinery in general very little is known of it in Norway. There 
is only a small part of the land which is smooth enough for its use, and 
there is no district where farming is conducted on a large scale. If you 
should tell the people about your great farms in the western part of 
the United States, and the way in which farm-work is conducted on 
them, you would be set down as—well, you wouldn’t be believed at all.” 

The time passed quickly on the steamboat, a portion of it being taken 
for dinner, in which a very toothsome trout which is caught in the lake 
was the principal dish. Almost before they were aware of it they were 
in sight of Hamar, where they had intended to leave the boat, but by 
the advice of their new acquaintance they changed their plans and pro- 
ceeded farther. 

Hamar is the point where the train is taken for Drontheim, and is 
about half-way from one end of the lake to the other. The upper end 
of the lake narrows to little more than the proportions of a river, and 
the hills come closer to the bank than in the first part of the journey, 
where our friends made their study of the farms and farm-houses. The 
scenery is picturesque, and altogether Mrs. Bassett and the younger 
members of the party were very glad that they changed their minds 
and the route of travel. 

The boat made its final stoppage at Lillehammer (“little hill”), which 
is at the upper end of the lake and very prettily situated. With some 
difficulty the party secured satisfactory lodgings at one of the hotels, 
there being such a crowd of visitors there that the capacities of those 
establishments were fully taxed. The town is partly a growth of the 
recent popularity of travel in Norway, so that the majority of its build- 
ings are modern; like the buildings in nearly all Norwegian towns they 
are mostly of wood, and offer good feeding-ground for conflagrations. 
Happily, there was nothing of the kind during the time our friends re- 
mained there, and they had no occasion to find themselves driven out of 
doors by the destruction of the hotel in which they were lodged. 

It was well along in the evening when they landed, though the sun 
was still high in the heavens. They were experiencing the delights of a 
summer’s day in high latitudes, as it was not dark until ten o’clock at 
night and the sun appeared soon after two in the morning. Between the 
setting and the rising of the sun there was a soft twilight, and the trav- 
ellers found that they had very little need of candles or lamps. It was 
an odd sensation to go to bed in full daylight—more odd, in fact, than 
getting up after the sun had risen, inasmuch as the latter practice is by 
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no means unknown in regions nearer home. Mary thought it was an 
excellent preparation for what they were about to experience as they 
neared the North Cape, and found themselves where the sun remained 
above the horizon even in the middle of the night. 

A few days were passed very pleasantly at Lillehammer. Frank and 
Fred arranged excursions among the hills and to neighboring villages, 
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and Mary had the opportunity which she so much desired of riding in a 
Norwegian vehicle over Norwegian roads. She found the pleasure 
greater in the anticipation than in the actual experience, but in spite of 
her disappointment she said she would not have missed it for a great 
deal. She found the main road excellent, but as soon as she turned aside 
to visit a farm, and especially to go to a ster, or mountain dairy, far up 
on a hill-side, she was tossed about in.a way that was not at all satisfac- 
tory. But we shall best appreciate her experiences by listening to her 
account of the excursion. 
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IN NORWAY. 


“FINRAVELLING by post sounds very grand,” said Mary, in the ac- 

count of her excursion, “and so it is in some countries, or has 
been in times gone by. When people travelled by post in England, be- 
fore the days of the railway, they had family coaches and servants and 
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everything in the way of comfort that the times afforded, and this is to 
some extent the case in travelling by post in Russia to-day. But here 
in Norway posting is a very different affair. Just look at it: 

“ Instead of a family coach, or any kind of a vehicle at all capacious, 
you have a cariole—which isn’t by any means a carry-all. It has room 
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for just one person; something like a doctor’s cart in the country parts 
of America, or a trotting-gig on a racing-track. There is a seat for one 
person and no more, and you are expected to do the driving yourself. A 
boy who is to bring back the horse sits on your baggage, which is 
strapped on the ends of the shafts just behind you. The baggage must 
not weigh more than sixty-four pounds, but the weight of the boy is not 
restricted by law or regulations. Sometimes the ‘ boy’ is a girl, or even 
a manor woman; but in most cases it isa real boy who sits there behind 
you, and a light one at that. 

“The cariole has two wheels; the shafts of mine were so long 
that, Fred said I needed a telephone to make the horse hear me, he was 
so far away. The weight of the body of the cariole, and of the pas- 
senger in it, is divided between the back of the horse and the axle; the 
springiness of the long shafts makes the vehicle a very pleasant one 
when the roads are good. 

“There’s another carriage called a stolkjaer, which is a sort of ‘ dog- 
cart,’ only it had no dog to go with it, and no box to keep him in. It 
has a seat for two persons right above the axle, and as it has no springs 
its position gives it all the jolts that the inequalities of the road will 
permit. Frank and Fred had a stolkjyaer while I had a cariole, and they 
both declared that a single experience of the stolkjaer was enough. As 
for the cariole, it is a lonely vehicle, and you can’t give much attention 
to the scenery when you are obliged to drive the horse. 

“There are so many travellers in Norway now that there is a great 
demand for carriages of all kinds. All we could get were one cariole 
and one stolkjaer, and that’s how we happened to be travelling in the 
way I’m telling you. We were going out to see a seter a few miles 
back in the hills; we expected to get there by noon and take luncheon, 
and after seeing the place we were to return so as to be at the hotel 
again in the evening. Mother thought she would stay at the hotel, as 
she had a headache, and believed a quiet rest would be better than a ride 
among the hills. 

“Frank and Fred took the lead. There was no mistaking the road, 
as it is broad and well made, while all the roads leading from it are nar- 
row; they are nothing more than the common country roads; made by 
heaping the earth up in a ridge and levelling the top of it a little. My 
horse was determined to keep his nose just as close as he could to the 
carriage in front of him; they tell us this is a habit of Norwegian 
horses, and whenever Frank pulled up a little he or Fred received a 
push in the back from the nose of my steed. They didn’t exactly like 
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it; but I told them it was all right, as my horse didn’t act as though he 
would bite, and if he did, I didn’t believe he could be included among 
the venomous reptiles of the country. 

“ My horse was a shaggy little creature, but perfectly good-natured, 
and as strong and willing as you could possibly wish. The people treat 
very kindly and make pets of all their dumb animals, and they get kind- 
ness and faithful service in return. But the coming of the tourist is a 
sad event for the horses, which are often driven very cruelly by foreigners. 
We saw several parties of Englishmen with carioles, and in every in- 
stance their horses had been overdriven in consequence of the tendency 
of the Briton to indulge in a race whenever the chance occurs. Three 
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or four miles out on the road we met two Englishmen in carioles; they 
were coming towards us at full speed, having made a bet of a few shil- 
lings as to which could reach town ahead of the other. We had a nar- 
row escape from being run down by them, as they were driving very 
carelessly in their desire to win the bet. 

“Since taking that ride in a cariole, I have been philosophizing 
about it, and wondering why it is that the Norwegians have a system 
of posting in which the traveller must be his own driver. It seems to 
me that it is an outcome of their sturdy independence and dislike of 
show of all kinds. Every man stands on his own merits and supports 
himself by his own industry, and so it is but natural that they should 
have invented this form of travelling. 
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“Frank says the people have no titles of nobility. They had them 
in olden times, but at the beginning of this century all titles were abol- 
ished by law, and one citizen is as good as another—at least, such is the 
theory. The King of Sweden is King also of Norway. He comes to 
Norway for six weeks out of every year, and is obliged to conform to 
Norwegian customs. When he reaches the frontier he finds an escort 
of Norwegians awaiting him, and must leave behind him all the mem- 
bers of his official escort from Stockholm, and all the paraphernalia of 
his Swedish court. This is the requirement of the law, and it would be 
very injudicious for him to refuse to comply with it. 

“Tf my pony and I could have been together for a week or two, I’m 
sure we should have become fast friends. I couldn’t talk to him in 
Norwegian, but he seemed to understand the tones of my voice, and 
when I talked ‘baby language’ to him he pricked up his ears and looked 
around with his bright eyes as though he wanted to say he understood 
me. His harness was principally made up of ropes and wood, and he 
had no blinders over his eyes; he used his eyes a great deal, and really 
he was so intelligent and knew the road so well that I didn’t have to 
guide him much. In fact, it was the horse ahead that gave the direction, 
and mine seemed to consider that. his only duty was to follow. 

“Travelling by cariole. is not at all dear. It costs about six cents a 
mile for one person, or ten cents for two; the post-boy who accompa- 
nies you expects a fee, and would be very much surprised if he didn’t 
get it. The peasants who supply the horses complain that they are not 
fairly remunerated by the prices, and we were told that the Government 
would probably increase them before long. In some places the station- 
masters are.allowed to charge more than the regulation rates, on ac- 
count of the hilly roads, and a notice to that effect is posted in the sta- 
tion-houses wherever you go. 

“The Government built the roads originally, and they are kept in 
repair by the people through whose lands they pass. The expense of 
repairing them is often very heavy, as it is a common occurrence for a 
road to be seriously damaged by heavy rains or by snow-slides. 

“About ten miles out of Lillehammer (remember, I always mean 
‘English miles unless I distinctly mention Norwegian ones), we came to 
the first station where we were to change horses. The horses were 
ready and waiting, as we had sent out a forbud to make sure of them. 
Do you know what a forbud is? 

“Well, it’s a notice you send on ahead when you are travelling in 
Norway to say when you will be along and want horses, and also how 
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many you want. We had sent out the evening before; by the rules of 
the service one must send at least three hours in advance or he cannot 
demand horses to be in readiness when he arrives. You must pay ex- 
tra for this forbud, or ‘ previous notice,’ and if one is in a hurry it saves 
a great deal of time. Travellers are often kept for hours waiting at 
stations until horses can be procured, and such occurrences are not cal- 
culated to improve one’s temper. 

“ At the station where we changed horses Frank and Fred were fort- 
unate enough to find two carioles, and so they left the stolkjaer behind 
until their return. We went on in better style after this, Frank taking 
the lead, I following, and Fred bringing up the rear. We had no whips 
and did not want any, as we were willing to let the horses take their 

-own pace with such urging as we could make with our voices in addi- 
tion to an occasional shaking of the reins across their backs. The Nor- 
wegians in their kindness to their horses rarely use whips and dislike to 
see them used by foreigners. There is not much occasion for a Society 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals here except for the purpose 
of bringing the foreigners to their senses. 

“ Frank has one of the official books containing a list of the posting 
routes, the names of the stations, the distances from one station to the 
next in either direction, and the rates to be paid, together with other 
information useful to the traveller. There are two classes of stations, 
the first class being those where a certain number of horses are held in 
readiness, and the other where they are obtained by requisition from the 
people in the neighborhood. The first-class stations are on the most 
frequented roads, while the second class are on routes which are not 
greatly travelled. You can readily understand that on the last-named 
roads a traveller will be liable to long delays unless he has sent a forbud 
in advance and given notice of his coming. 

“There are water routes as well as land routes, and on these there 
are boats and boatmen instead of carioles and horses. The same gen- 
eral regulations apply in both cases ; there is a fixed rate for boatmen, 
but they expect a gratuity in addition to the regular pay, and boatmen 
will be in readiness provided a forbud is sent to warn them when they 
will be wanted. 

“Tt was getting well along towards noon when we reached the sec- 
ond station and changed horses; a mile or so beyond the station we 
turned from the main road and went on a side road up the mountain to 
visit the sewter for which we were bound. Then we found the differ- 
ence between a smooth road and arough one. Our ponies had all they 
could do to pull us up the hill, and frequently we all got out and walked, 
being careful to keep hold of the bridles, or have the post-boys do so, 
for fear the cunning creatures might give us the slip by turning sudden- 
ly and dashing back towards their homes. One advantage of these two- 
wheeled vehicles is the quickness with which they can be turned, and 
the ponies know all about it just as well as we do. 

“We had a ride of nearly an hour before we reached the seter and 
ended our journey in this direction. The landlord of the hotel had sent 
word that we were coming, and we found the people ready to receive us. 
Their preparations included a nice luncheon of black bread, barley-cakes, 
milk, and cheese, which we supplemented with a cold chicken that we 
brought along. The ride had given us fine appetites, and we sat down 
in the smoky and dingy, but perfectly clean, cabin, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the meal. And now I'll tell you what a seter is. 

“Tt is a place where they take the cows in summer to graze in the 
mountains, just as the Swiss do in the Alps, and the most of the butter 
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and cheese is made there. At the seter which we visited there was a 
young married couple with two unmarried women and two boys, and 
they had charge of fifteen or twenty cows. During the day the cows 
grazed on the mountain slopes in charge of the boys, and at night they 
were driven in and milked by the women, who also made the butter and 
cheese, with such assistance as was required of the man who had charge 
of the place. At the end of the summer the cows are taken back to the 
farm and the cabins are deserted until the next year. The butter and 
cheese are sent down about once a week in carts or on the backs of 
pack-horses in charge of one of the boys. 

“The people on a farm are very fond of the life at the swters, and 
so are the cows. They told us that when spring comes they have to 
keep a sharp eye on the cows at the farm, as they will watch their 
chance to run away to the mountains under the leadership of the bell- 
cow—I ought to have told you that one of the cows wears a bell, and 
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she is looked upon as the head of the herd. The other cows rarely 
stray out of the sound of the bell, and the best way of keeping the herd 
from running away to the mountains before the proper time comes is to 
fasten the bell-cow so that she cannot get loose. The others stay with 
her or in her neighborhood, though it sometimes happens that the at- 
tractions of the hill pastures prove too strong to be resisted, and a herd 
has been known to run away without her. 

“They tell us that in some parts of Norway more than half the 
population goes to the swters in summer, but it is generally the eldest 
daughter, with a woman who has been hired to assist her, and a boy to 
take care of the herd. The seters are generally so far apart that there 
can be very little visiting among their occupants, so that they must 
lead a very lonely life; but, in spite of the loneliness, they are always 
impatient for the time to come when they can go to their summer 
resorts and leave the home farm behind them. 

“Nearly every swter has a field fenced off and carefully tended for 
the purpose of raising grass. The cattle are not allowed to graze there, 
but the grass is cut, and generally makes the finest hay that can be 
obtained. This hay is stored in a rude barn until winter, when it is 
brought down to the home farm and used for feeding the stock. 

“We spent about two hours at this mountain dairy, and then start- 
ed on our return. Our ponies had rested, the journey was mostly down- 
hill, and we were headed for home. Under these circumstances the 
animals were not easy to hold, and I was afraid mine would run away ; 
so I had the post-boy do the driving, which he did very skilfully ; but 
Frank and Fred managed their own teams, and got along all right. I 
should have said, when speaking of the custom of driving, that the post- 
boy will drive if you desire it, and in that case you are not responsible 
for accidents, while you must pay for all breakages if you do the driv- 
ing yourself. 

“Well, we got back to the hotel all right and in good time for a 
late dinner. Mother had recovered completely from her headache, and 
had taken a drive around the environs of Lillehammer at the invitation 
of a Norwegian lady whom she met in the parlor of the hotel. Dear 
mother, she can’t find words warm enough for praising the politeness of 
the people she has met since she came to Norway, and she says she is 
glad we left her all alone to-day, so that she had the chance of forming 
such a delightful acquaintance as the one who took her for the drive. 

“JT must not forget that every time Frank gave a gratuity to a post- 
boy or to any of the attendants at the stations, or the people at the 
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seter, the recipient of the gift shook him heartily by the hand. This 
is the custom all through Norway; in some respects it is an inconven- 
lent one, as a traveller does not care to shake hands with all with whom 
he is brought in contact in a business way, but the people are very 
punctilious about observing it. It is all well enough among friends 
when gifts are exchanged, but it might be omitted when it comes to 
post-boys and stable attendants whom 
one has never seen before and does not 
expect to meet again. 

“Probably the custom comes from 
the principle of equality that I have 
already mentioned as prevailing among 
the people. Imagine the effect if it 
were suddenly introduced into England, 
or in any other country with a marked 
distinction of castes and classes! There 
would be a rebellion among the nobility, 
and I’m sure that their universal custom 
of giving fees, in return for services ren- 
dered or imagined, would come very 
quickly to an end.” 

Mrs. Bassett observed that the finest 
building in Lillehammer was the gram- 
mar-school, and this led her to make 
some inquiries about the system of edu- 
cation in Norway. She learned that ed- 
ucation is compulsory, the school age | 
being seven in the cities and eight in the 
country, and the pupil must continue to 
attend school until fourteen years old. 
The result of this system is that very BRIDE FROM VOSS. 
few persons can be found who are un- 
able to read and write. There are nearly seven thousand public el- 
ementary schools in Norway, with 280,000 pupils, and their cost is 
£217,632, or nearly $1,100,000. Nearly every town has a superior 
school, and in seventeen towns there are offentling-skole, or colleges, 
which are supported in part by subsidies from the General Govern- 
ment. The cost of the public elementary schools is defrayed by local 
taxes, very much as in some of the Northern States of America. 

The attendance at the seventeen public high-schools or colleges is 
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about four thousand a year. There is a university at Christiania which 
has constantly in attendance about fifteen hundred students from all 
parts of the country. The university is under the supervision of the 
State, and by the law of the land it is free to students of any religious 
denomination. The inhabitants of Norway are nearly all Protestants; 
there are about ten thousand dissenters altogether, and with these ex- 
ceptions the population belongs to the Lutheran Church. All creeds 
are tolerated, with the exception of the order of Jesuits, but the high 
offices of the Government can only be held by adherents of the Luther- 
an Church. This is the law of the land. 

Mrs. Bassett’s Norwegian friend told her that the poor people all 
through Norway seem much attached to their Church and pastors. On 
fine Sundays the churches are crowded, the people often coming several 
miles to attend service, and they are very attentive to the sermon, 
which always forms an important feature. The clergy in the rural dis- 
tricts are poorly paid, and they are nearly always of the same class as 
the people over whose welfare they are established. This gives a pas- 
tor a hold on the affections of his parish that he might not otherwise 
possess. During the week he is the personal friend of the members of 
his congregation, while on Sundays he is their teacher and adviser. 

From education and the Church we will next turn to the form of 
government, and for information on this subject we will rely upon 
Frank, who has studied it carefully. 

“The Government of Norway,” said Frank, “1s a constitutional 
monarchy—with a great deal more Constitution than monarch. The 
King has very little power, all the legislation being made by the Storth- 
ing, or Great Court, which is the Congress or Parliament of the coun- 
try. The King may veto any measure passed by the Storthing, but he 
can only do so twice; if a measure passes three Storthings which have 
been formed by separate elections it becomes a law without the royal 
signature. 

“You will naturally wonder what power the King has; I will tell 
you in as few words as I can: 

“He has command over the land and sea forces of the country, and 
makes all appointments; but, except in a very few cases, he can name 
none but Norwegians to office. The object of this restriction is to pre- 
vent the possibility of the offices being filled by Swedes, to the ex- 
clusion of natives. 

“ You must bear in mind that the King of Sweden is King of Nor- 
way as a result of a war between the two countries, in which Sweden 
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was victorious. It would take too long to tell the story of the relations 
that existed between Sweden, Denmark, and Norway during all the 
time from the Christian era down to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury; there is a great deal of fable mixed up with the facts, and the 
accounts of the wars that have occurred and the changes of rulers 
would fill a large volume, and even then the whole story would not be 
told. Denmark at one time had control of Sweden and Norway; the 
three countries had relations more or less intimate down to the time 
of the Napoleonic dynasty, when Denmark was suspected of adhering 
to the fortunes of the Bonapartes much more than was agreeable to the 
other nations of Europe. 

“In 1814 Denmark was forced to sign the treaty of Kiel, by which 
she surrendered to Sweden all the claims she had upon Norway. But 
the Norwegians objected to the transaction, and they manifested their 
objections by naming Prince Christian, the heir-presumptive of the 
throne of Denmark, Regent, and afterwards King, of Norway. Then 
came the war I mentioned. 

“With the approval of all the allied powers that then controlled the 
destinies of Europe, Sweden sent an army to conquer Norway. It was 
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commanded by Charles John Bernadotte, crown-prince of Sweden, and 
met with very little opposition. Norway had no army of any conse- 
quence, and Denmark could not come to her aid ; the Swedes took Fred- 
erickstad and Frederickshald, and approached Christiania with the evi- 
dent intention of capturing it. 

“Under these circumstances the Norwegians made the best of the 
situation and surrendered. They found their conquerors were generous, 
and the terms of the treaty were that there should be a union between 
Sweden and Norway, the King of the former country being King of 
the latter. The Norwegians were to retain their recently promul- 
gated Constitution, and have full liberty and independence within their 
own boundaries. These conditions have been scrupulously kept on both 
sides—at least, on all principal points; there has been a little friction oc- 
casionally, this being specially the case in the early years of the union, 
when each side distrusted the other. Since the accession of King Oscar 
I, in 1844, the friction has entirely disappeared, and the Norwegians 
appear to be quite contented with the situation. 

“This brings me back to the Storthing. Its members are elected 
by the people every three years, and the sessions are held every year. 
The election is in a funny sort of way, as it is not held directly. Near 
the end of every third year the voters elect delegates, who meet and 
elect the Storthing representatives, either out of their own number or 
among the qualified voters of the district. The Storthing has one 
hundred and fourteen members—seventy-six from country districts and 
thirty-eight from towns and cities. 

“When the Storthing assembles it divides itself, by election, into 
two houses. One-fourth of the members form the Lagthing (upper 
house or Senate), and three-fourths form the Odelsthing (lower house). 
All new bills, whether they come from the Government or from a mem- 
ber, must originate in the Odelsthing, whence they go to the Lagthing 
to be accepted or rejected. When a bill is rejected, and there is no 
prospect that the two houses will agree upon it, they meet together as 
one body and a final decision is made by a majority of two-thirds. 

“The King is the executive power, and acts through a Council of 
State, which is composed of two Ministers of State and not fewer than 
seven councillors. The ministers and councillors are appointed by the 
King, but must be Norwegians; one of the ministers and three of the 
councillors remain with the King at Stockholm during his absence 
from Norway, and are known as the Delegation of the Council of State. 
The ministers and the councillors may be present at all the debates of 
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the Storthing and take part in the discussions, but they are not allowed 
to vote. I am told that there is some opposition to this arrangement, 
as it gives the King more influence over the debates than is considered 
desirable by many of the Norwegians. 

“The influence of the Press upon legislation is very marked, and 
probably for the reason that nearly all of what it prints upon legis- 
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lative. subjects is dignified and temperate. Our American newspapers 
might learn a lesson from the Norwegian ones in this respect. Apropos 
of this, I have heard the following story: 

“Some years ago the Storthing was considering a very important 
subject, and day after day was passed in debate. The newspapers took 
up the matter, and presented both sides of it in a calm and dignified 
manner, always showing the greatest respect for the views of their op- 
ponents. By a unanimous vote the Storthing decided to adjourn its 
debates on the subject until the newspapers had fully considered it, as 
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the members hoped they would thus be informed and guided in making 
their decision. 

“T mentioned that the King is the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy; perhaps you would like to know how much he has to com- 
mand when he chooses to give orders. 

“The army consists of troops of the line, the Zandvaern, or militia, 
the Landstorm, or final levy, and the military train. The troops are 
raised partly by conscription and partly by direct enlistments, the last 
not being very numerous. All young men twenty-two years of age are 
liable to conscription ; those who are drawn must serve from forty to 
seventy days each year, and then go on furlough, but they must be 
ready to report when wanted. They serve five years in the line, four in 
the Landvaern, and four in the Landstorm. In time of war every man 
capable of bearing arms, between the ages of eighteen and fifty, is liable 
to do duty in the reserve of the militia. No more than eighteen thou- 
sand men can be actually under arms, even in time of war, without the 
consent of the Storthing. 

“Now as to the navy. It consists of forty-four steamers and six 
sailing vessels, the steamers including four iron-clad monitors, two frig- 
ates, two corvettes, seven torpedo-boats, and twenty-eight gunboats of 
various sizes. Only a small number of the ships are kept in commis- 
sion, so that there are not usually more than one thousand sailors and 
about one hundred officers on active duty. All seafaring men and in- 
habitants of seaports between the ages of twenty-two and thirty-five 
are liable to naval duty, and the number of these men on the registers 
from which the conscription is made is a little short of twenty-seven 
thousand.” 

Just as Frank concluded writing the foregoing paragraphs Fred en- 
tered the room with plans for an excursion among the hills in search of 
trout and adventures. 

“ Have you investigated the subject ?” queried Frank. 

“Not yet,” was the reply ; “but I have heard there is fine fishing up 
among the hills, and thought it would be worth our while to go there.” 

“All right,” answered Frank. ‘“ We will look into the matter and 
ascertain the laws relating to fishing, and also where we can go with a 
hope that our efforts will be rewarded.” 

The results of their inquiries were not encouraging. In the first 
place, they found that the streams in the neighborhood had been pretty 
well cleared of their finny inhabitants by the great number of strangers 
that came here every season with the most approved equipments for 
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catching trout and grayling, which were formerly very abundant. To 
find a good supply of trout it was necessary to go among the hills, and 
this would require more time than they had at their disposal; a trout- 
ing expedition requires a considerable amount of “roughing it,’ and 
therefore they must leave the ladies in one of the towns where there 
was a comfortable hotel. So the proposed expedition was abandoned 
after due consideration. 

The salmon streams of Norway are nearly all leased at high rates 
to wealthy Englishmen, the leases covering long terms of years. The 
fishing is excellent in these rivers, but one must be a millionaire, or a 
friend of one, in order to enjoy it. The game laws of Norway are very 
severe, and the trespasser will be punished without mercy. Shooting 
has greatly fallen off in the last few years, and has also been made ex- 
pensive. A very large part of the forest and mountain districts where 
the best sport is to be had belongs to the Government, and no one can 
shoot there without a license from the authorities; this license costs 
anywhere from fifty to eighty dollars, even for a short time. Then, 
too, it is difficult to obtain good, or even passable, accommodations in 
the best of the shooting country, for the reason that it is very sparsely 
settled and the roads are very poor. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


ARRIVAL AT DRONTHEIM.—CRADLE OF THE NORWAY KINGDOM.—JOURNEYING 
TO THE NORTH CAPE.—SEEING THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT.—CHARACTER OF THE 
LAND AT THE CAPE.—EFFECTS OF LIGHT.—ABOVE THE SEA.—AMONG THE SEA- 
BIRDS.—HAMMERFEST, AND ITS PECULIARITIES.—LAPLANDERS AND REINDEER. 
—DRINKING DEER’S MILK.—PECULIARITIES OF THE LAPPS.—FISHING INDUS- 
TRIES OF NORWAY.—HERRING AND COD.—BERGEN.—CAUGHT IN THE RAIN.— 
SCENES IN THE FISH-MARKET.—FROM BERGEN TO GOTHENBURG.—A MODERN 
CITY. THE GOTHENBURG LICENSING. SYSTEM; ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES; 
FRED’S COMMENT UPON IT. 


1 due time the party returned by the steamboat to Hamar, and con- 
tinued their railway journey to Drontheim. The scenery was mo- 
notonous in some parts of the route and picturesque in others. The 
villages and farms resembled each other so closely, and the hills and 
valleys had such a family likeness, that our 
friends were not at all sorry when the train 
rolled into the station at the end of the line. 
“This is the northernmost of all the 
large towns of Europe,” said Fred, as they 
approached Drontheim, “as there is no oth- 
er place of twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
so near the Pole. It is in latitude 68° 30’, 
and if you look on a map of the world you 
will see that it is on a line with the south 
coast of Iceland, and nearly 4° north of the 
southern extremity of Greenland.” 
WOMAN FROM NEAR BERGEN. “Just think of it!’ exclaimed Mary; 
“when anybody speaks of a place being ‘as 
cold as Greenland,’ I'll say Pve been in a handsome town or city more 
than two hundred miles farther north than the end of Greenland, and 
it wasn’t cold at all.” 
_ “And it’s a very old city, too,” continued the youth. “It was 
founded nine hundred years ago, and—” 
“Not quite nine hundred years,” interrupted Frank. “The exact 
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BOAT-HOUSES ON A FIORD. 


date of the founding of Drontheim was a.p. 997, which leaves a few 
years necessary to complete the nine centuries.” 

“There was probably a fishing village here before that time,” said 
Fred, “or maybe a piratical station of the Norsemen. It is very cer- 
tain that the Norsemen, or Vikings, had a stronghold here in very early 
times. The ancient name of the place was Nidaros, on account of its 
position at the mouth of the Nid, and the name was kept until the six- 
teenth century, when the present one was given.” 

“ Wasn't this the capital of Norway at one time?” Mary asked. 

“Yes,” said Fred, “it has been called the cradle of the Kingdom of 
Norway, because the early kings were elected and crowned here. At 
one time it was a wealthy city, and contained fourteen churches and 
five monasteries. Many pilgrimages were made to it, on account of its 
containing the shrine of St. Olaf. Wars, fires, pestilence, and other 
calamities reduced it greatly. At the end of the last century it had 
fewer than eight thousand inhabitants, but for the last fifty years or 
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more it has been growing steadily, and has fine prospects for the future 
unless a new misfortune comes.” 

The most interesting edifice of Drontheim is the cathedral, which 
stands on the site of the original one founded by St. Olaf. It is not far 
from the railway-station, and is a work of architecture reflecting great 
credit on its designers and builders. At present it is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs and restorations, and every visitor is expected to give 
something towards the work. Our friends did their share in this direc- 
tion, and heartily commended the taste and skill of the architect who is 
in charge of the repairs. 

They saw the altar where for a long time the remains of St. Olaf 
were kept in a silver reliquary weighing some two hundred pounds or 
more. This reliquary was enclosed in a plain wooden chest, and the 
chest was in a richly-carved shrine. The reliquary and shrine were car- 
ried away during some of the troubles which fell to the lot of Dront- 
heim, and only the plain chest was allowed to remain. 

By the Constitution of Norway, adopted in 1814, all the kings must 
come to this cathedral to be crowned. In compliance with this require- 
ment the coronation ceremonies have been held here. The last king to 
be crowned in the cathedral, previous to the visit of our friends, being 
the present sovereign, Oscar II., in 1873. 

According to the original plans of Frank and Fred, the party would 
have an entire day and part of another for seeing Drontheim and its 
vicinity before proceeding to the North Cape and the Midnight Sun. 
But they found soon after their arrival that an English excursion steam- 
er had dropped into port, and would proceed to the North Cape in a 
few hours, as-soon as she could take in a supply of coal. The steamer 
was large and commodious, and had several vacancies in her passenger 
list, so that there was abundant room for our friends. The opportunity 
was too good to be lost, and they secured places and went on board 
after taking a hasty glance at the cathedral, as already described. 

The steamer made her way through the Drontheim-Fiord to the 
ocean, and gave her passengers a good opportunity to study the rocky 
shores as she went slowly along. Gaining open water she increased her 
speed and held her course to the northward, making no stoppage until 
the North Cape was sighted, and the flag at the topmast floated in the 
Arctic breeze. 

Rapidly the length of the days had increased until there was literally 
no night at all. On the last two nights before reaching the Arctic Cir- 
cle, the hands of the clock pointed to the hour of twelve with Frank 
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and Fred reading books and newspapers by the light in the sky. It was 
an odd sensation to go to bed with the sun shining in full splendor, and 
to rise, no matter how early in the morning, under exactly the same con- 
ditions. Mrs. Bassett thought the chickens in the Arctic regions must 
be greatly confused as to the time for going to roost, and that the cows 
which came home only at sunset would have a long while to remain in 
the pasture. 

Mary made the following memorandum for the benefit of any of her 
acquaintances who might contemplate a journey similar to the one she 
was making with her friends: 

“Tf you want to see the Midnight Sun off the North Cape you must 
arrange your journey so as to get there between the 11th of May and 
the 30th of July. On these dates the upper half of the disk of the sun 
remains above the horizon at midnight. The sun is highest on the 21st 
of June, and from the 11th of May to that date it is each night a little 
higher than on the previous one. After the summer solstice it begins 
to decline, and if you arrive after the 30th of July you will be too late 
for the grand sight. 

“The steamers sail from Drontheim regularly twice a week during 
the season, and the round trip takes from eight to twelve days, accord- 
ing to the number of places visited and the delays in the ports. In ad- 
dition to the Norwegian steamers from the ports of Norway only, there 
are English steamers, and Norwegian ones as well, that run from Leith 
in Scotland, and from Hull and other English ports direct to the North 
Cape. Some of the vessels from England touch at Bergen and Dront- 
heim, and others do not. The steamer on which we are now travelling 
touched at those places on her way up, but will visit Bergen only when 
she returns. From Bergen she goes direct to Leith, and nearly all her 
passengers, with the exception of ourselves, were booked for the round 
trip from Leith back again to the same place. 

“Here we are at the North Cape. We shall go on shore as soon as 
the boats can take us there.” 

Fred will tell us about the landing at the North Cape, and the view 
of the sun at midnight. 

“Tt was about ten o’clock at night when the steamer stopped at the 
Cape, and word was passed for passengers to be ready to land. The 
Cape is a bold headland about one thousand feet high, and stands in 
latitude 71° 11’ 40” north. It took us an hour to climb to the top, but 
we did not hurry much, or we could have saved perhaps twenty minutes 
of that time. The path is rough and fatiguing except for good walkers, 
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and for this reason some of the elderly passengers did not make the 
ascent, but contented themselves with seeing the sun from near the base 
of the cliff. Mother remained with them, but Frank and Mary came up 
with me. In point of fact, Mary was a little ahead of both of us. She 
and a young Englishwoman proposed to beat us to the top; we thought 
it would be polite to allow them to do so, and also less fatiguing. 

“The path to the summit is along the valley of a brook fora part of 
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the distance, and over stones of all sizes. The last third of the way was 
particularly steep and rough, and some of the passengers were inclined 
to wish they had stayed below. One stout Englishman grew very red in 
the face and lagged behind the rest of the party until we thought he 
was going to give up. After we had been a quarter of an hour on the 
summit he came puffing after us, and said he thought the sun at mid- 
night was no better than the sun at any other time. 

“ The scene as we looked around us was one of desolation. To the 
north was the Arctic Ocean, with the sun declining in the sky till it 
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was perhaps twice its own diameter above the horizon; then as we 
watched it we perceived that it rose again after the hands of our watches 
indicated that midnight had gone and a new day was begun. There 
was a light haze with a few fleecy clouds in the sky, such as one some- 
times sees at the close of day in more southern latitudes, and the result 
was to give a sunset effect which would have charmed an artist like. 
Turner or Moran. One of our party made a hasty sketch in water- 
colors ; another took a photograph of sunset and sunrise at the same in- 
stant, or, rather, he caught the sun just as it was at the lowest point in 
his course and exactly due north from us. 

“ As T looked from the top of this most northerly point of Europe in 
the direction of the Midnight Sun, it seemed as though my vision could 
reach to the Pole. The ocean seemed rounded out as we looked over it, 
and not the hollow basin ordinarily presented, with the horizon forming 
its curving rim. The same idea occurred to Frank, and so did the wish 
that he could penetrate the mystery that lies between where we stood 
and the point where latitude and longitude have no existence. From 
where our feet rested it is less than twelve hundred miles to the Pole, 
less than three days of railway travel, and less than three days on a 
good steamship at sea. For three hundred years men have sought to 
span this distance and reach the Pole, but none have accomplished it, 
though many have perished in the effort. 

“The Cape where we stand is of a dark-gray slate, seamed and fur- 
rowed in all directions, and especially down its precipitous side. From 
the summit the sides appear more steep than when one looks at them 
from the sea. As we gaze downward we shudder at our temerity and 
wonder how wwe ventured upon this dangerous ascent. 

“Two of the sailors had accompanied us with baskets of provisions, 
as it was rightly judged that we would be hungry after the vigorous 
exertion required for the ascent. Shall we call it luncheon or supper, 
the little repast of which we all partook, near 1 a.m., under the shelter of 
avock? The air was cold, and the wind from the north blew with such 
force that a shelter was welcome. Frank and I had taken the precaution 
to engage a sailor to come with us to carry our overcoats and Mary’s 
cloak, as we did not wish to be burdened with them while making the 
ascent, and knew they would be needed at the top. Others were not as 
thoughtful and suffered in consequence of their neglect. 

“The plateau to the south of the extremity of land where we stooa 
is a desolate region. It is a mass consisting principally of bare rock, 
and where it is not bare the vegetation is scanty. Here and there are 
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‘patches of snow and little lakes or ponds, and beyond the immediate 
‘stretch of barren land is a range of hills and other plateaus that bound 
the horizon, which cuts the sky sharply. 

“That we were not the first visitors to this elevated point in the far 
north was indicated by the presence of numerous scraps of paper which 
chad served as the wrappings of prosaic sandwiches, and empty bottles 
and scattered corks, that had been the close companions of beer and 
other beverages of tourists. There is also a granite column to commem- 
orate the visit of Oscar II., in 1873, and the names of many visitors are 
scratched or cut in the rocks. 

“ Here is what a traveller wrote of the view from this point, as far 
back as the year 1802: 

“¢The Northern sun, creeping at midnight at the distance of five 
diameters along the horizon, and the immeasurable ocean in apparent 
contact with the skies, form the grand outlines in the sublime picture 
presented to the astonished spectator. The incessant cares and pursuits 
of anxious mortals are recollected as a dream; the various forms and 
energies of animated nature are forgotten; the earth is contemplated 
only in its elements, and as constituting a part of the solar system.’ 

“ And here is Longfellow’s description of the Cape: 

32 
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‘And then uprose before me, 
Upon the water’s edge, 

The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 
Whose form is like a wedge.’ 


“In descending from the summit it was necessary to be careful to 
avoid slipping on the rocks; several of our party fell, but none suffered 
more than slight bruises, pa were forgotten in the course of a day or 
two. The boats were waiting for us, ee already taken on board 
those who did not make the ascent of the Gane By four o’clock the 
steamer Was again under way, with her prow turned towards the south. 
To our delight we found that the captain had decided to visit Hammer- 
fest, which is about eighty miles from the Cape and the most northern 
town in the world. It lies'in 70° 40’ north latitude, and in longitude 
23° 30’ east. I will leave Frank to tell you about it, as I think I have 
done my share of writing for the present.” 

“We passed among the islands that lie off the coast,” said Frank, 
“and are the resorts of countless thousands of sea-birds. Guillemots and 
other aquatic birds were constantly in sight, and sometimes when we 
passed close to the islands the air was so full of them that their wings 
threatened to shut out the ight. The land has the same appearance of 
desolation that Fred described at the North Cape, and there is nothing 
but wildness in the view in every direction. 

“We saw a few whales and porpoises, and passed at a distance a ship 
that appeared to be ‘cutting in’ a whale. The fisheries in this part of 
the coast are the only resources of the region, unless we include the col- 
lection of birds’ eggs from the cliffs and beaches where they abound. 
There is quite a business in collecting eggs and sending them to market. 
They are very good for omelets and pastry, but are not popular when 
served up in the shells, on Reoount, of the oily taste that they nearly al- 
ways have. 

“ight or nine hours after leaving the Cape we were in front of 
Hammerfest, which has a very good harbor and is decidedly picturesque. 
Two or three English yachts were lying at anchor in the harbor, and 
there was quite a fleet of fishing-vessels of various kinds and sizes. One 
of the officers of our steamer said we could charter a vessel here for a 
voyage to Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla if we wished, but, as far as I 
could ascertain, nobody desired to go to those inhospitable regions. 

“Hammerfest has a population of about two thousand four hundred, 
which is somewhat mixed in its character. There are Norwegians, of 
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course; then there are Laplanders, or Lapps, as they are generally called; 
there are Finns, Russians, Swedes, Germans, and a few English and 
Scotch, the latter coming only in the summer. Whalers and sealers go 
out from Hammerfest, and there is quite an active trade in fish, oils, 
walrus-tusks, reindeer-hides, fox-skins, and eider-down. There is a 
copper mine not far from 
here, and the copper it pro- 
duces is sent to England di- 
rect from this port. 

“The town is principally 
on a single street, very long 
and quite steep for a consid- 
erable part of the way, and 
a great deal more ‘smelly’ 
than long and steep. Fred 
thought there were as many 
smells as inhabitants, but I 
didn’t agree with him, and 
reduced the number to the 
same that Coleridge gave to 
the city of Cologne. The 
smells, or stenches, come from 
fish drying in the air, from 
the factories where cod-liver 
oil is made, and from other 
preparations of polar goods 
for a market. 

“We went into the shops 
where curiosities are sold to 
tourists. These consist of 
robes of bear and fox skins, 
reindeer-skin coats and trou- WOMEN FROM HALLINGDAL. 
sers, Lapp costumes, shoes and 
slippers of reindeer- hide, walrus-tusks, shells, and other odds and ends 
of things. The prices seemed exorbitant, and we declined to purchase 
at first; before we went on board the figures had fallen, and we could 
trade quite reasonably. Here, as everywhere else where he abounds, 
the tourist has brought demoralization. 

“We heard that there were some Laplander huts just outside of 
Hammerfest, and went in search of them with little delay. We had a 
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walk of about twenty minutes over a very rocky path till we came to 
the gammer, or huts. There were three or four huts, and a dozen or 
twenty Lapps of all ages and both sexes, with perhaps thirty reindeer. 
The deer were grazing on a slope of the hill close by, but were immedi- 
ately driven into a yard and milked; the milk was passed around for 
us to taste, and we found it very rich—as near like goat’s milk as any 
milk I can think of. The Lapps have large herds of deer farther back 
in the hills; they bring a few to the neighborhood of the village with 
an eye to making money by exhibiting them. 

“While the deer were being driven into the yard, the people offered 
us shoes and slippers of reindeer-skin and a few other things of that 
material, together with spoons made of reindeer-horn, and some skins 
that were neatly dressed and prepared for use. We inspected the huts, 
which were made of earth heaped around poles stuck in the ground to 
the height of four or five feet, and then covered with reindeer-skins 
stretched over poles into the shape of a dome. The floor was of the 
solid earth, and was partially covered with deer-skins; several babies 
were slumbering among the skins, and two or three toddlers were wan- 
dering about. There were more dogs than babies, and there was a great 
deal of untidiness and dirt. 

“At the end of each hut was a fire of peat, which smouldered slowly, 
filling the hut with smoke. The day was warm, and there was no need 
of the fire except to cook the contents of the kettle that hung above it, 
and was supported by a tripod. 

“The Lapps are funny-looking folks. They are short and stout, and 
their eyes are deep-set and very sharp; the eyes twinkle like stars, and 
we were not long in finding out that these people, who have little con- 
tact with the outer world and no education, are very keen at driving a 
bargain. They asked the most outrageous prices for their wares, twice 
as much as was demanded by the shopkeepers at Hammerfest, and 
when we declined to buy they pouted and acted very childish. I don’t 
think the tallest of them was more than four feet high, though he may 
have been three or four inches above that figure; their clothing of 
loose reindeer trousers and jackets makes them look uglier and a good 
deal shorter than they really are. 

“We gave them about twice as much as we thought it aaa, for the 
work of driving in the deer and milking them, and they scowled and 
scolded at their disappointment. One of the sailors who accompanied 
us had been here before ; he said it would have been just the same had 
we given ten times as much. The Lapps are like the Arabs in Egypt 
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and Syria, or like the touts and guides and hackmen at Niagara Falls— 
never satisfied, no matter how much you give them. 

“ Our time was drawing to a close and we returned to the ship, one 
of the Lapps putting our purchases in a bag and bringing them along. 
Of course, he demanded a high fee for his services, which the sailor 
would have performed gladly for a smaller one.” 

Frank and Fred made some interesting notes concerning the temper- 
ature of different parts of Norway and the effect of the Gulf Stream, 
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which pours its waters upon the coast. They were somewhat surprised 
to learn that, while the Malar Lake and Christiania-Fiord are frozen over 
every winter, and occasionally the Sound, some of the fiords in the North 
are open all through the months of cold. The sea around Hammerfest 
is free from ice, or very nearly so, while the harbor of Christiania, 11° 
farther south, is blocked for months. It is estimated that the average 
temperature of the coast of Norway is 36° higher than that of other 
countries lying in the same latitude, and all on account of the Gulf 
Stream and the heat it pours out. 

Our friends have already observed that the fisheries of the coast of 
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Norway are very important. On this subject Fred made the following 
note, which will prove interesting : 

“Fish and fish products form the most important export of Norway, 
timber being the next. Out of an aggregate exportation of all products 
in one year of one hundred and two millions of crowns (about twenty- 
five million dollars), fish was valued at thirty-one millions, fish guano 
at one million, and train-oil at five millions. The codfishing industry 
takes the first rank and the herring-fishery the second; the other fish 
exports come from the flounder, turbot, halibut, and other flatfish, and 
also from the Greenland shark, which is said to furnish a large quantity 
of the ‘pure cod-liver oil’ that comes from Norway to the English 
and American markets. Ling and coal fish are also useful in furnishing 
the same oil which has achieved such a wide popularity. 

“The codfishing industry is most active in the spring months, while 
the principal period of the herring activity is in the late summer and 
early autumn. The cod are found in greatest abundance near the Lof- 
foden islands, but the herring in their season haunt the entire coast and 
are caught in immense numbers. A great many lobsters are taken in 
Norway and sent to the English market. 

“We have seen some of the herring-boats at work and witnessed the 
operation of hauling the seines. The fishing-boats have crews of five 
or six men, and are generally worked on shares, each man having a cer- 
tain lod, or ‘ lay,’ and there being a ‘lay’ for the owner of the boat and 
nets. The crew chooses the most experienced man as captain or skip- 
per. He may be a servant on shore, but on the water his power is su- 
preme, and his orders must be obeyed. Even should the owner of the 
boat be of the.party, he must obey orders like the rest unless he happens 
other to be chosen skipper. 

“Bergen is the most important port of the Saeich: as it is the one 
from which the greater part of the exportation is made to the English 
and other markets. Our steamer did not make any stop between Ham- 
merfest and Bergen, and therefore we had no opportunity to see any 
other part of the coast.” 

It was raining when our friends reached Been Mrs. Bassett sug- 
gested that they would do well to wait till the rain was over before go- 
ing on shore, but an English gentleman who heard her suggestion and 
was familiar with the climate of Bergen, said if she waited for clear 
weather she might not get on shore at all. 

“ Bergen has a bad reputation for rain,” said he, “and there is a pop- 
ular saying that it rains here four hundred days in the year and forty 
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hours a day. You will rouse the anger of a native of the city if, when 
you meet him elsewhere, you ask if it was raining when he left Bergen.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Bassett. ‘“ We will put on our water- 
proof garments and pay no attention to the rain.” 

This was agreed to, and very speedily the entire party was suitably 
arrayed for the shore. Fortunately for them, the rain ceased while they 
were on the way to the landing-place. The steamer on which they had 
visited the North Cape was to go direct to England, and as our friends 
were destined for Sweden they bade farewell to their recent compan- 
ions and went on shore “ for good.” 

“We found ourselves in a very fishy place,” said Mary. “There 
were fish everywhere—in boats and barrels and boxes and tanks, and 
I don’t know what else. I would not have been so very much surprised 
if we had met a school of fish walking down the street, and certainly 
they could have made themselves at home in the gutters, which were. 
full of water from the rain. The fish-market is right in the centre of 
the town on the great square at the head of the harbor, and it was a 
very busy place. All the population seemed to be gathered there. One- 
third were buying fish, another third were selling them, and the last 
third were looking on—just as we did. There was a great deal of noise, 
but the most perfect good-nature prevailed; we didn’t hear any angry 
word or witness anything that looked like a quarrel, although the noise 
was enough to make one’s head ache. 

“Some of the fish-sellers had stands on shore and others made their 
sales directly from their boats. In one boat, which had evidently com- 
pleted its business and sold out its stock, a woman was seated knitting ; 
perhaps she was waiting for her husband, who may have gone to make 
purchases in the shops on the square, or not far away. We saw in the 
crowd in the square some picturesque costumes. A gentleman who was 
with us showed how we could distinguish the unmarried women from 
the married ones by the different ways of covering the head. The un- 
married women had a snood wound round their heads in a sort of coro- 
net that almost, and sometimes completely, concealed the hair. 

“The guide-book says Bergen has thirty-nine thousand two hundred 
and eighty-one inhabitants, but we didn’t try to ascertain if the state- 
ment is exact. Frank thought I might allow forty thousand in round 
figures, and so I'll put the population down at that number. A good 
many of them are away just now, engaged in the herring and other fish- 
eries, and on ships and steamers running from this port, not to speak of 
the men who are in the naval service of the country. 
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“ Bergen was founded in the eleventh century, but it has the aspect 
of a new place when you first look at it, because it has suffered. so 
many times from fire and been rebuilt. 

“We visited the cathedral and the Tydskirke, both of them very 
old, and then went to the museum, which contains a fine collection of 
Northern antiquities, though not comparing favorably with what we 
saw at Copenhagen. More interesting to us, especially to Frank and 
Fred, were the buildings of the Hanseatic League on the Tydskebryg- 
gen, or the German Quay, where for a long time the League had offices 
and warehouses, and were represented by the clerks of merchants from 
Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, Frankfort, and other towns belonging to the 
League. There were sixteen different gaards or houses; each of them 
was divided into stwer, or suites of apartments, and there was a council- 
room, where they met on certain occasions. Most of the buildings have 
been changed to adapt them to modern uses, but a few of them have 
been preserved in their ancient style.” 
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The party did not stay long in Bergen, as Frank ascertained that a 
steamer was to leave that very afternoon for Copenhagen by way of 
Gothenburg. Leaving Fred to take care of the ladies, Frank went on 
board and secured passage. He had been warned that this is a safe 
measure in all the Norwegian ports. The agents on shore have a prac- 
tice of selling tickets to more passengers than can be accommodated, 
but assuring them all the while that there is an abundance of berths, 
the number of engagements being very few. An agent has been known 
to sell fifty tickets for a steamer with twenty berths, and he told each 
party of purchasers that they were the only applicants. The unfortu- 
nate victims of this trickery do not discover it until they are on board 
and the vessel is ready to leave. The first-comers secure the sleeping- 
places, while the rest must lie on the floor or be “stood around in cor- 
ners,” as one of them has described his treatment. 

A night and a day and another night on the water brought them to 
Gothenburg, and they stepped ashore on the soil of Sweden. Gothen- 
burg is at the Eastern terminus of the Gotha Canal, by which our friends 
intended to cross the peninsula to the capital. The city isa busy one of 
perhaps eighty thousand inhabitants, and has a large trade with all the 
countries having commercial relations with Sweden. It is quite modern, 
having been founded by Gustavus Adolphus in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Many Dutch merchants settled there soon after 
the town was established, and their influence is visible in the arrange- 
ment of streets and canals. 

Apart from its commerce, there is not much of interest in Gothen- 
burg and it can be “done” in.a very short time by the ordinary tourist. 
Students of the drink problem are interested in Gothenburg from its 
having been the foundation of the system which is known by its name. 
It is thus described in a note on the subject by Fred : 

“Tt has been in operation for a long time, and is said to have had 
the effect of making a material diminution in the amount of drunken- 
ness. So successful was it in Gothenburg that it has been tried in 
other cities of Sweden and Norway with good results. It is called a 
licensing system, though it is really one of non-license. A company was 
organized with power to buy up all existing drink-licenses and to open 
a limited number of shops for the sale of spirits. In some of these 
shops the sale is by the glass and bottle, and in others by the bottle 
only; the company is allowed a return of five per cent. upon its cap- 
ital, and all the surplus goes to the city treasury. The managers are 
salaried and so are the shopkeepers. No one is allowed to have any 
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interest in the sales, and the rules and restrictions concerning sales are 
very severe and rigidly enforced. 

“The testimony as to the good effects of the system are so many 
that it is certainly worth the consideration of advocates of temperance 
in our own country. This and other repressive measures have greatly 
reduced the drunkenness and degradation in Sweden and Norway, and 
added materially to the prosperity of Scandinavia in the past twenty 
years as the statistics show.” 


SUNDAY MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 
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hess secured passage for the party on a steamer that was to leave 
about midnight for Stockholm by way of the Gotha Canal. The 
voyage would take two and a half days. They could have gone by rail- 
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way in twelve hours; but by so doing would miss the novelty of the 
famous water route across Sweden. 

Some of our readers may ask what the Gotha Canal is. Fred will 
give the answer in his customary brevity. 
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“Long ago,” said Fred, “the rulers of Sweden thought it would be 
an excellent thing to have a route by which ships could go from one 
side of the country to the other, without the necessity of passing 
around the end of the peninsula and through the Sound or the Catte- 
gat, which were not infrequently in the possession of people with whom 
they were at war. It was universally conceded that a route of this 
kind would be a great military and naval advantage, and as Nature had 
prepared a large part of the water-way in the shape of lakes and rivers, 
it was the duty of man to provide the rest. 

“ Consideration of the problem was begun as far back as the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, nearly four hundred years ago. Nothing 
was done except to consider it until about two hundred years ago, when 
Swedish engineers began the construction of a series of three locks to en- 
able vessels to pass the Falls of Trolhatta. The locks were made, but 
were never used, as they were found impracticable. In 1800 eight new 
locks were made and served very well for about thirty years, when they 
were found inadequate and were replaced by eleven new locks. 
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“The completion of these locks afforded a route for vessels between 
the North Sea and Lake Wener, one hundred and forty-four feet above 
it. A few years later the rest of the route was finished by connecting 
Lake Wener with Lake Wetter, and this again with other lakes and 
rivers till the Baltic was reached. The whole distance from one sea to 
the other is about two hundred and sixty English miles; two hundred 
and four miles of this distance are covered by lakes and rivers, so that 
there are only fifty-six miles of artificial way. There are seventy-four 
locks in the entire distance, and the ships are raised to a height of three 
hundred feet above the sea level and then lowered again. 

“We did notgsee anything of the Gotha River,” continued Fred, “as 
we started at midnight, or a little before, and reached the Falls of Trol- 
hatta early in the morning. The falls are quite pretty and picturesque, 
but we cared less for them than for the locks, which are magnificent 
_ works of engineering. 

“We saw the old locks of two centuries ago; great chasms hollowed 
out of the solid rock, and very costly they must have been when made 
with the primitive appliances of the time. The modern locks, where 
our steamer was hoisted up to the level of the lake above, are like a 
series of enormous steps, and it took two hours and more for the vessel 
to climb to the top of this Brobdingnagian staircase. 

“She entered the first lock at the level of the river, and the ponderous 
gates were closed. Then the water was let in until she could float into 
the next lock, and so she went on and on till the ascent was completed. 

“There are eleven locks at the Falls of Trolhatta, besides three be- 
tween the falls and Gothenburg, which we passed in the night while 
the passengers were asleep. The arrangements for sight-seeing are ex- 
cellent, as the steamship company arranges its time-table so that the 
best parts of the route are passed in the daytime. When the steamer 
arrives at any of the locks the passengers are notified how long it will 
take to pass them; they go on shore for that time, see the sights, and - 
meet the steamer at the other end of the locks when she is ready to go on. 

“The steamers for this route are built so that they just fit. the locks 
through which they are to pass. The locks are one hundred and twenty 
feet long, twenty-three feet wide, and ten feet deep; the canal is of the 
same depth, and is forty-six feet wide at the bottom, and eighty feet 
at the top. In some places the canal is cut through solid rock like 
most of the locks, and where this is the case the sides are very nearly, 
if not quite, perpendicular. 

“We had two more locks to pass after leaving Trolhatta before 
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reaching Wenersborg, which is at the southern end of Lake Wener. 
It is an old town, and at the same time a modern one; it was found- 
ed centuries ago, but every hundred years or so it is burned to the 
ground, so that hardly a vestige is left. New buildings rise, and so in 
this old town everything is very modern in appearance. From here 
we went on through the lake, which disappointed us somewhat, as the 
shores are generally flat and 
not very picturesque. But 
there are many islands in 
the lake, and they are pretty 
enough to make up for what 
was lacking in the shores. 

“We had more locks to go 
through from Lake Wener to 
Lake Vik, which is the highest 
part of the route; we passed 
them during the night, and 
when the second morning 
came we were in Lake Wet- 
ter, having descended from 
Lake Vik, which is eleven feet 
higher. Lake Wetter is sec- 
ond in size to Lake Wener, 
which is the largest body of 
fresh water in Sweden, and 
the largest in Europe with Aili Bina 
the exception of Ladoga and 
Onega in Russia. Wener is fifty miles wide by a hundred long, or 
very nearly so, and receives the water of more than twenty rivers of 
Sweden and Norway. Lake Wetter is seventy miles long, with an ay- 
erage width of thirteen miles, and flows into the Baltic, while Wener 
empties into the North Sea, as you already know. 

“Lake Wener was quite calm when we crossed it, but Lake Wet- 
ter received us very ungraciously. A strong wind had risen during 
the night, and the waves were high enough to toss the boat so as to 
cause sea-sickness on the part of several passengers. They did not ap- 
pear at breakfast, and two of them did not put in an appearance during 
the entire day, although we were only two hours on the lake till we 
reached Wadstena, a town which is full of historical interest, and a 
busy one in the line of modern manufactures. | 
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“We had no time to see the sights of Wadstena, but we didn’t miss 
them much. They included the remains of the monastery founded by 
St. Birgitta in 1383 (now used as a lunatic asylum), and the monastery 
church which contains the monuments of some of the men and women 
famous in Swedish history. Then there is a castle which was built by 
Gustavus Vasa, and is very well preserved ; a window was pointed out 
from which Duke Magnus, the son of Gustavus, threw himself into the 
lake at the invitation of a mermaid and was drowned. We looked down 
into the clear and beautifully blue water of the lake in the hope of 
seeing the mermaid, or one of her descendants, but no water-nymph was 
there nor any sign of one. 

“More locks, more lakes, more towns, more objects of interest, fol- 
lowed each other so rapidly that I cannot begin to name them all. 
Suffice it to say, we reached Stockholm in due time, and agreed that it 
was one of the most delightful journeys we had ever made. The last 
three hours of the trip are through the open Baltic, or among the isl- 
ands along the. coast; when we came in sight of the spires of the capi- 
tal city, we knew that we were at the end of our route. We can heart- 
ily recommend the Gotha Canal to those who visit Sweden, and can 
afford the time necessary for the trip. We found the steamer comforta- 
ble in every way, and wish to speak well of the bridge that carried us so 
pleasantly and safely from one side of Sweden to the other.” 

Our friends were most favorably impressed with Stockholm as they 
approached it, and all said that they could easily understand why it is 
so often called “The Venice of the North.” The islands are not as nu- 
merous as those of the Italian Venice, but there are enough of them to 
_afford a great deal of water communication throughout the city, and 
to give occupation to many small steamboats that run in all directions, 
and to all places where boats can go. They are of many sizes and kinds, 
some being able to accommodate but a few passengers, while others can 
receive hundreds without crowding inconveniently. The smallest boats 
serve as ferries from one part of the city to another, but before the 
stranger can use them intelligently he must study the map of Stockholm 
with considerable care. 

Many visitors are so charmed with the situation of Stockholm on its 
nine islands that they do not give much attention to the public build- 
ings and monuments, but devote the time of their stay to out-door 
amusements, provided the weather favors them. It was so with our 
friends, and as the weather was propitious day after day, they spent a 
good deal of time in excursions on the water, or in strolls along the 
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water-front and across the bridges that join the islands to the main-land. 
The bridges are splendid constructions of stone and iron, and reflect 
great credit upon their builders. 

Here is what Frank said of their experiences in Stockholm : 

“We are unanimous in our opinion,” said he, “that there is no city 
anywhere which has so many and such fine public parks, gardens, walks, 
and environs as this, in proportion to its size. At every step some new 
beauty is disclosed, and at every turn of the boat on the numerous 
water-ways a new picture is revealed. Palaces, churches, warehouses, 
and handsome private residences follow each other in rapid succession, 
and go where you will, you can hardly go amiss. The older portions 
of the city contain narrow and badly - paved streets, but all that we 
have seen are clean, as though swept daily, and their cleanliness adds 
greatly to their picturesque effect. Every building seems to be placed 
in the situation best adapted to it, and the stranger who comes here 
disposed to fault-finding will not have an easy task before him. He 
will find his criticism turned to praise almost before he is aware that 
he has expressed an opinion, and his mind will be filled with so many 
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attractive pictures that he will linger lovingly when his time comes to 
say farewell to Stockholm and go elsewhere. 

“ Here, as in other capital cities, the attention of the stranger is first 
turned by the local guides in the direction of the Royal Palace. It is 
in the Staden, or old city, and occupies a commanding position on a 
rocky hill. It was begun two hundred years ago, and is on the site of 
an older palace, which was too small for the wants of the Government 
at the time the new building was undertaken. Its longest side measures 
more than four hundred feet, and the other side is very nearly as much ; 
so you see it is an edifice that ought to be ample for a good-sized 
family. The Government has no fewer than twelve royal residences, 
and they are all good ones. The King leads a way of life which is not 
altogether unlike the old system of ‘boarding around,’ which country 
school-teachers in New England were formerly obliged to follow. He 
stays only a short time in any one of his residences, though, naturally 
enough, he resides more at Stockholm than anywhere else. 

“We were shown through the palace, and found it contained some 
magnificent halls and apartments; one calléd the ‘White Sea,’ on ac- 
count of the color of its walls, measures one hundred and ten feet by 
one hundred and thirty, and is used for grand banquets. The ceilings 
of this and other halls are richly decorated, the work having been done 
by Italian artists, mostly of the last century. Then we were shown 
through the private apartments of the King and Queen, as the royal 
family was at one of the summer palaces near the city. 

“Speaking of the summer palaces of the King reminds me of a good 
story that is told of Carl XV., brother and predecessor of the present 
ruler of Sweden and Norway. One day a party of English visitors ar- 
rived at the summer palace where he was then staying; they had let- 
ters of introduction which would have secured a presentation to the 
King, but somewhat to their surprise they found the doors of the palace 
wide open, and no official or attendant about to whom they could state 
what they wanted and deliver their letters. 

“Tn the garden in front of the palace they found an elderly gentle- 
man in plain clothes, and slouch hat, smoking a cigar, and strolling aim- 
lessly about. They spoke to him, explained who they were, told of 
their letters of introduction, and asked if it was possible to see the King. 
The gentleman made no answer to the last question, but offered to 
show them through the palace, and even into the King’s private office, 
which is not usually shown to strangers. 

“He conversed freely with them, and they were puzzled to make 
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out exactly what his relations might be to the royal household. When 
they were about to leave they thanked him heartily for his courtesy, 
and asked, with a good deal of hesitation, to whom they were indebted 
for this very delightful hour. 

“The gentleman in the slouch hat bowed politely, a told them 
that they were indebted to Carl XV., King of Sweden and Norway. 
He assured them that his pleasure had been as great as theirs, and then 
he relieved his visitors from further embarrassment by resuming his 
promenade, after bidding them adieu. 

“ Perhaps you think this was strange conduct for a king, but from 
what they tell us about the royal family it is not so at all. The King 
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and the crown-prince, and' other members of the royal family, mingle 
with their subjects on terms of perfect friendliness, and at the same 
time they preserve the dignity that belongs to their rank. The King 
and the crown-prince belong to the Skating Club, and other of the prin- 
cipal clubs of Stockholm, and when they go to their clubs they are 
exactly on the footing of the other members. The crown-prince gen- 
erally has an apartment in the Grand Hotel during the summer season. 
He comes and goes without any ostentation, talking with the servants 
just as any other patron of the place might properly talk with them. 
The royal family is consequently very popular, as it mingles with the 
people as much as possible, and at the same time does nothing which 
is forbidden to royal personages. 

“A lady who has lived here some time, and formed a personal ac- 
quaintance with the King and crown-prince, says they are delightful 
men to meet, and well informed on almost every subject. They speak 
English with ease and fluency, and are equally accomplished in French 
and German in addition to Swedish and Norwegian. If anybody imag- 
ines that they lead idle lives he is much mistaken. Here is what one 
who knows the royal family has written : 

«Sailors who knew from boyhood every part of a ship, every prin- 
ciple of navigation, every trick of wind and wave; soldiers acquainted 
with every grade of military service and command; artists whose paint- 
ings and modellings adorn public and private collections ; singers compet- 
ing even with the splendid native vocalism of the land of Nilsson, Arnold- 
son, and Lind; composers of rich love-songs, grand religious anthems, 
and inspiring military measures; poets whose verse would be a laurel to 
any literature; novelists, essayists, and orators of excellent quality; pro- 
tectors of art and friends of artists; statesmen of unusual poise, acu- 
men, and courage; and gentlemen always—such have been the Berna- 
dotte rulers of Sweden, of whom the present king, Oscar II., is perhaps 
the most distinguished of all for his esthetic gifts and accomplishments.’ 

“King Oscar II. is the fourth sovereign of the house of Ponte 
Corvo, and grandson of Marshal Bernadotte, Prince de Ponte Corvo, 
who was elected heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the Par- 
liament of the kingdom in 1810. When the old king, Carl XIIL., 
died in 1818, Marshal Bernadotte became king under the title of Carl 
XIV. Johan. His only son Oscar succeeded him in 1844, and Oscar 
I. was succeeded by his eldest son Carl XV. in 1859. Carl XV. left 
no son to succeed him, and the throne fell in 1873 to his brother, the 
present king, whose official title you know. 
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“The Government is a constitutional monarchy. The King must be 
a member of the Lutheran Church, and must swear to obey the laws of 
the land. He can declare war, and make treaties of peace, but only 
with the assent of the Council of State. He can pardon condemned 
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criminals, nominate officers for high appointments, make treaties with 
foreign countries, and preside in the Supreme Court of Justice. There 
are two Houses of Parliament, which are so nearly like those of Nor- 
way, that we have already told you about, that a detailed account of 
their organization and duties is unnecessary. 

“The great majority of the people of Sweden belong to the Lu- 
theran Protestant Church, which is the State Church of the country. 
Education is compulsory, or so nearly so that among the recruits or 
drafts for the army in each year not more than three per cent. are un- 
able to read and write. 

“We had a glimpse of the King as he drove in his carriage from the 
railway-station to the royal palace yesterday. He is a handsome man, 
and we readily recognized him by his portrait. The crown-prince was 
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with him, and both he and the King acknowledged the greetings of the 
people, who raised their hats respectfully as the carriage went by. 

“We saluted as did the rest. After the carriage had passed us, 
Fred wondered if it was possible that a trick had been played on us 
similar to the one that was perpetrated by Carl XV. Mother had not 
heard about it, and so Fred told the following: 

“<« At one time, when the King was returning from an absence of a 
few weeks, a great crowd had assembled to greet him. He put on the 
mantle of the driver of the first carriage, took his place on the box, and 
drove off, intimating with a motion of his whip that the King was in 
one of the carriages farther back in the procession. In this way he 
went without interruption to the palace, while the crowd waited and 
wondered why he did not come.’ 

“ Mary asked if Carl XV. was the King who used to ride about the 
country on horseback, talking with every one he met, and sometimes 
getting down where he found a laborer ploughing a field, and taking 
hold of the plough himself for a furrow or two. 

“JT told her that was certainly one of the traditions concerning him, 
and also that he was most easy of approach, as he would not allow any- 
thing more than was absolutely necessary between him and his people. 
The present king has followed his brother’s example to a very great 
extent, though not entirely so. For example, he would hardly be guilty 
of the joke of changing places with the coachman, which was certainly 
a little out of order for a king, though he would have no hesitation at 
stopping to talk with a farmer in his field.” 

Mrs. Bassett asked how it happened that the people of Sweden went 
to France for.a king, instead of taking one of their own princes. She 
wanted to know what had become of the family of Gustavus Vasa and 
Gustavus Adolphus, whose names were so famous. 

Fred undertook to explain the matter, which he did as follows: 

“The House of Vasa,” said Fred, “occupied the throne from 1521 
to 1632. Gustavus Vasa was the first of the line, and Gustavus Adol- 
phus the last, or virtually so. His daughter Christina was six years 
old when he was killed at the battle of Lutzen. When she became of 
age she was found to have a violent temper and very little ability after 
reigning two years, and she abdicated in favor of her cousin, Carl X. 

“This began the rule of the House of Pfaltz, which was followed 
by Frederick I. of the House of Hesse, and then by the House of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp. Carl XIII., who ascended the throne in 1809, had no 
son, and Prince Carl August, of the Vasa line, was elected to the po- 
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sition of crown-prince. He died suddenly in 1810, and then Marshal 
Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s ablest generals, was elected to be heir 
to the throne. The rest you know about. 

“The Vasa family has never given up its pretensions to the throne, 
but the Bernadottes have become so popular that the Vasas have no 
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possible chance of supplanting them. If the Bernadotte family should 
become extinct in the male line, so that it could offer no heir to the 
throne, then, perhaps, the Vasas will come again to the front, provided 
they have a good candidate to present.” 

“Would it be necessary to elect the new sovereign in case of a 
vacancy on the throne?” Mrs. Bassett asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “as that is the constitutional provision. In 
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case of absolute vacancy of the throne, the Parliaments of Sweden and 
Norway meet to elect a ruler; if they cannot agree upon one person, 
then an equal number of Swedish and Norwegian deputies meet at the 
city of Karlstad, in Sweden, and make a selection, which is final.” 

After visiting the royal palace, our friends went to the Riddarsholm 
Church, which has been for a long time the burial-place of the kings 
of Sweden. No religious service, with the exception of that of funerals, 
has been held in the church for more than eighty years, and the greater 
portion of the interior of the building is devoted to tombs, monuments, 
and relics of the men who are buried here. There are battle-flags, 
drums, and- uniforms belonging to Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XIL, 
and other kings whose names are known in history, and a student of 
the glories of Sweden would find material to absorb his interest for 
many hours. Captured flags are in great numbers, and doubtless the 
nations from whom they were taken would not be sorry to learn of 
their destruction. 

More interesting to the majority of visitors are the Ethnographical 
Museum, and the National Museum, the latter containing the National 
Gallery of Art, and the collection of Swedish antiquities. The Ethno- 
graphical Museum contains costumes, utensils, and other things from alli 
parts of the country. Many of the costumes are placed upon figures of 
life size, and the grouping is often artistic and effective. In one room 
is a sledge, which is said to have been used by Charles XII. during his 
last campaign against Norway. 

In the course of their rambles about the city, the strangers went to 
“The House of the Assembly of Nobles.” On the walls of the various 
rooms of this building are placed the shields of every noble family of 
Sweden from the time when it was established as a kingdom down to 
the present day. In one of the rooms are the portraits of all the mar- 
shals of the Swedish army from 1627 to 1809, with a single exception. 
The exception is the portrait of Count Lewenhaupt, who was blamed 
for the failure of the war against Finland in 1740, and was beheaded 
in consequence. Fred remarked that as the count had lost his head, it 
was impossible to paint his portrait. 

Mrs. Bassett asked if the Swedes had followed the example of the 
Norwegians and abolished titles of nobility. Frank answered in the 
negative, but added that the distinctions were of no great consequence, 
as the nobles had no exclusive rights above those of ordinary citizens. 
Some of the noble families of Sweden are wealthy, having managed 
their estates with prudence, while others are in a condition of poverty. 
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KING’S STUDY IN THE ROYAL PALACE, 


On the second day of their visit to Stockholm the party went to 
the Djurgarden, which had been represented to them as a park with 
unusually attractive features. They went there early enough to see 
it by daylight, then they dined in one of the restaurants, and remain- 
ed for the music in the evening. They found that its beauties had not 
been exaggerated, and agreed that it was a spot which they would long 
remember. It was evidently a pleasure-ground of the people, and half 
the population of Stockholm seemed to be assembled there. 

“This park is on an island two miles long and three-fourths of a 
mile broad at its greatest width,” said Mary in her journal. “ We hired 
a carriage and drove about for miles among the trees and gardens, 
getting here and there views of parts of the city and the light reflected 
on the water which surrounds the park. There were family groups, and 
groups of nurse-maids and children among the trees; there were couples 
walking by themselves; there were parties of a dozen or more, and there 
was a goodly number of people who had brought their lunch-baskets, 
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and were trying to have as much enjoyment as possible at a moderate 
expense. There were birds and squirrels in the trees, and it was evident 
that the Swedish small boy is not so dangerous to these denizens of the 
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forest as the American or English one. Birds and squirrels came down 
to gather the crumbs that were dropped from the lunch-baskets, and 
they went close to the feet of the children and nurse-maids with no sign 
of fear in their movements. 

“We observed here, as everywhere else in Sweden, that the people 
are very polite to each other, and their ceremonious manner sometimes 
excites the derision of ill-bred people from other lands. The peasants 
treat each other like lords and ladies so far as good manners are con- 
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cerned, and in all the time we have been in the country we have not 
seen a single exhibition of rudeness. The prevailing type is blond; in 
fact, it prevails so generally that it might almost be called universal, 
The men are finely formed, taller than the Norwegians, and generally 
handsome. Frank says he has never been in a country where there 


CROWN-PRINCE OSCAR GUSTAV ADOLF. 


were so many women with real blond hair and fresh, ruddy faces as 
in Sweden. He has seen so many pretty faces that mother laughs and 
says we must hurry away from here, or he will be losing his heart to 
some fair countrywoman of Jenny Lind or Christine Nilsson.” 

Several excursions were made to the environs of Stockholm by the 
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quartet of travellers, but we have no time to describe them in detail. 
Frank and Fred climbed to the top of the Mosebacke, whence they had 
a bird’s-eye view of Stockholm and the country for a considerable dis- 
tance to the west, while their eastward vision included the waters of 
the Baltic, and the numerous islands that lie along the coast. Mrs. 
Bassett and Mary indulged in a shopping tour while Frank and Fred 
were at the Mosebacke, but the trophies they obtained were not numer- 
ous. They found a few articles of native jewelry and good specimens of 
wood-carving, weaving, and embroidery, but did not make many pur- 
chases or materially lighten their purses. 

One morning our friends took the train for Upsala, the seat of Swe- 
den’s most famous university, which is attended by about eighteen hun- 
dred students every year. There is another university at Lund, in the 
southern part of the kingdom, which educates about half as many as 
the one at Upsala. 

The travellers found Upsala a pleasant and very ancient town with 
some twelve or fourteen thousand inhabitants. It is historically stated 
that Upsala was once the stronghold of paganism, and when Christianity 
was introduced into Sweden, it found its most active opposition at what 
is now the greatest seat of learning on the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
university was founded in 1477, and has had a career of success from 
the beginning. It has fifty professors to give instruction in the various 
departments, and the library connected with the university contains 
200,000 books and 7,000 or 8,000 manuscripts, some of them of great 
value to the historian of Sweden. 

Frank informed his mother that the laws of Sweden are so framed 
as to encourage study in the universities of the country, and discourage 
that of other lands. No Swede can enter upon the practice of a liberal 
profession in Sweden, unless he has taken a degree at Upsala or Lund. 
A degree at any foreign college is of no consequence, so far as the laws 
of the country are concerned. 

The cost of an education at Upsala is said not to exceed $350 a year, 
so far as necessities are concerned. In addition to the universities at 
Upsala and Lund, Sweden has nearly one hundred and fifty high and 
normal schools of various grades and kinds, with about twenty thou- — 
sand pupils. There are about ten thousand elementary schools, with 
12,000 teachers and 700,000 pupils. Children that do not attend the 
public schools must prove that they are being privately educated, and 
great numbers of private tutors and governesses are employed by those 
who can afford the expense. 


A VISIT TO UPSALA. 525 


The railway ride from Stockholm to Upsala, a distance of forty- 
four miles, had taken but an hour and a half. Our friends had gone 
by an early train, so as to have time for a glance at Upsala in season 
for the steamboat in the afternoon for the return to Stockholm by way 
of Lake Malar. At the steamboat landing they met an American gen- 
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tleman and his wife, whose acquaintance they had formed at the hotel 
in Stockholm, and found they would be fellow-passengers on the same 
boat from Upsala to the capital. 

Frank was suddenly seized with an idea to which he gave speedy 
expression after a conference with Fred. 

“Would you have any objection,” said he to his mother, “to going 
back to Stockholm without us, now that you have the company of Mr. 
and Mrs. ”? 

“Not in the least,” Mrs. Bassett answered. “Mary and I will be 
perfectly safe and contented with our new friends, and even if they 
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were not here we would have no hesitation. Didn’t we travel all alone 
from Lubeck to Copenhagen ?” 

“Of course you did,” said Frank. “I had forgotten it for the mo- 
ment. Fred and I would like to see a bit of Dalecarlia before we go 
back. We are right on the way to it, and will join you in two or three 
days. We will take the train from here to Falun, and will telegraph 
you from there as soon as we arrive.” 

It was all settled, and the bell was ringing for the departure of the 
boat. Frank and Fred stepped on shore, the lines were cast off, the 
steamer moved away, and there was the usual waving of handkerchiefs 
as the distance between boat and land increased. 

Mrs. Bassett and Mary had a delightful journey back to the capital. 
It occupied between four and five hours, as the route was less direct 
than that of the railway, and a good many landings were made. Sev- 
eral chateaus and other fine residences were pointed out. One of the 
most interesting is Skokloster, which stands on the site of an old mon- 
astery of the Dominicans. The building is 140 feet square with a court- 
yard in the centre. <A part of it is still unfinished. In the finished 
portion there is an extensive library, and a fine collection of arms and 
armor, with other antiquities. 

Mary asked for the spot where the “ Swedish Sappho” drowned her- 
self in consequence of a disappointment in love. Mrs. Bassett had 
never heard of this personage, and asked who she was. 

“Her prosaic name was Charlotta Nordenflycht,’ Mary answered, 
“and she was a poetess of considerable note in her time. She wrote 
several poems, so the histories say, but I don’t know if they have been 
translated. It. was near this chateau that she drowned herself, but it 
was in 1763 that the tragedy happened, and nobody is in mourning for 
her now. Her grave is in the church that belongs to the chateau, 
probably the one that we see there among the trees.” 

A boat rowed by four girls who sent the craft spinning through the 
water now caught the attention of the ladies, and the love-sick and 
suicidal poetess was dropped from further consideration. 

“That is a less common sight nowadays than it used to be,” said 
Mr. ——, as they looked at the boat and its fair rowers. ‘Before the 
little steamboats came in use on the waters around Stockholm to ferry 
people from one island to another, peasant girls used to come from 
Dalecarlia in the summer season to handle the oars of the row-boats, 
which were then the sole means of ferriage. On the lakes and rivers 
of their native province they may still be seen. ‘They are quite as 
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skilful as the men in managing the oars, and their arms are not lack- 
ing in strength.” 

This was one of the sights of Dalecarlia which Frank and Fred saw 
during their brief visit to the old province. They were in Dalecarlia 
over Sunday, and saw the people going to church by water. The boats 
were large enough, some of them, to require forty rowers, and the work 
was shared indiscriminately by the men and the women. On the way 
home from church the boats indulged in races of a perfectly friendly 
character. The crews put forth all their strength, and there was little 
difference between victor and vanquished at the end of the contest. 

The youths arrived at Falun in due time, and telegraphed to Mrs. 
Bassett the name of the hotel where they were stopping, so that she 
might know how to reach them in case of necessity. Then they in- 
spected some of the copper-mines for which the place is famous, and the 
deep chasm called the Stoten. 

The Stoten was formed by the falling in of a mine more than two 
hundred years ago, owing to the insufficient support which the miners 
left for the roof. The yield of the copper-mines at Falun is about eight 
hundred tons annually, but formerly it was more than four times as 
great. The mines have been known in history for nearly six hundred 
years, but were probably worked a thousand and more years ago. 

Frank was told that the discovery of the copper-mines of Falun was 
due to a fight between two goats, their horns digging so deeply into 
the ground that the ore stuck to them. The youth declined to believe 
the story unless the goats were produced, or at any rate, their heads. 
Neither goats nor heads were shown, and so the simple legend was 
uncredited, though it finds a record here. 

Far easier to believe was the account of a banquet that was held in 
one of the chambers of a copper-mine at Falun by the first of the Ber- 
nadottes soon after he became King of Sweden. The tables were set in 
royal style, and it is to be supposed that the feast was enjoyed by all 
who attended it, though the dampness of the air, seven hundred feet 
down in the earth, must have been anything but agreeable. 

While the youths were planning an excursion to the iron-mines 
of Dannemora, which yield the best iron in Sweden, a telegram was 
brought to them. Frank opened it at once, and found that it was from 
Mary ; it announced that Doctor Bronson was then .on his way to join 
them at whatever place would be most convenient for all. He had tele- 
graphed just before leaving London, and would expect an answer at 
Brussels, where he was to spend a day. In case he did not hear from 
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ON HER WAY TO CHURCH. 


them he would continue his journey straight to Stockholm, making no 
stop between Brussels and the Swedish capital. 

“Which means that he hasn’t the slightest objection to joining us 
there, and having a glimpse of the Venice of the North. We’ll arrange 
it in that way.” 

34 
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INTERIOR OF A FARM-HOUSE, 


Frank telegraphed at once to the hotel which Doctor Bronson had 
designated at Brussels, then he sent a telegram to his mother telling 
what he had done, and when he and Fred would return. 

“We have time enough to see Dannemora,” said Frank, “and get to 
Stockholm in advance of the Doctor.” 

“All right,” responded Fred. “ Let’s see it.” 

On their way to Dannemora, Frank made the following note: 

“One of the most important industries of Sweden is that of mining, 
and the Swedish mining engineers are among the best in the world. 
The Swedish iron-ore is very rich, and thirty thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of Sweden are engaged in mining. They export more than two 
hundred thousand tons of pig and bar iron every year, and about twen- 
ty-five thousand tons of iron-ore. The most extensive iron-mines of the 
country are in Vermland and Vestmanland, but the most famous is the 
one we are about to visit. The ore from it contains 40 per cent. of 


pure iron on the average, and any iron-maker will tell you that this is 
very high.” 


SWEDISH IRON AND MINES. 5381 


The youths found that the iron-field of Dannemora was a remarka- 
ble one. There are nearly a hundred mines or cuttings in the earth; 
they are in a marshy plain surrounded by three lakes, which would fill 
them with water were it not for a high dam of granite which complete- 
ly surrounds them. The mines are open quarries from fifty to five hun- 
dred feet deep, and the ore is obtained by blasting. They are very cold, 
the snow and ice remaining from the end of one winter to the begin- 
ning of the next, and slowly melting during the warm months. 

Frank and Fred had an experience at the mines that they did not 
care to repeat. The ladders which they descended and ascended were 
slippery, the ground was muddy for the most part of the way, and in 
the underground passages where they went the air was oppressive. 
They were glad to reach the surface once more, and declined invitations 
to visit the mines of Osterby and of Leufsta, which are in the imme- 
diate vicinity. F 

“ Are you ready for the next train for Stockholm?’ Frank asked. 

“Yes, quite ready,” was the reply. 

“Very well. We'll take it, and if not delayed on the way, we'll 
reach the city nearly a day ahead of Doctor Bronson. He will surely 
telegraph us by what train he’ll arrive, and we'll all go to the station to 
meet him. Then, while you take him and mother for a drive around 
the city, Mary and I will slip back to the hotel and decorate our parlor 
with flags and flowers so as to make a pleasant surprise for both of 
them.” 

Fred agreed to the plot, and so did Mary when it was revealed to 
her. Needless to say it was admirably executed. 


THE END. 
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